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Sketch of a Live Lumberman 


This story is about a live lumberman and 


good citizen, recognized as such by his asso- 


ciates, competitors and the people of a great 
State—William Christian Lubrecht, general 
manager of the lumber department of Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co., Bonner, Mont. That, by 
the way, means that he has charge of the largest 
lumber manufacturing operations in the State. 

Although as population figures go, Montana 
doesn’t rank high among the States, geograph- 
ically it is one of the larg- 
est. It is the country of 
real wide, open spaces ; an 
empire of varied climatic 
conditions and natural re- 
sources, where the air is 
clear, where there is plenty 
of room, and where people 
have a broad perspective. 
There men, though living 
many miles apart, know 
one another and call each 
other by their first names. 
Montana people are all 
neighbors—not “high hat,’ 
but high class. 

And it was into this at- 
mosphere that “Lu” came, 
in the “gay nineties” ; and 
he fitted right in. A native 
of Pennsylvania, a_ so- 
journer in California, it 
was in Montana that he 
found his proper environ- 
ment and learned to love its 
people, its mountains and 
plains, its rivers, lakes and 
trees. It was in Montana 
that he found his life 
work; there that he found 
his bride, and there his two 
children were born. 

On Jan. 15, 1906, Mr. 
Lubrecht married Nellie 
N. Newport, of Bonner, 
Mont. They have one daughter, Mrs. Clyde 
Carpenter, of Billings, Mont., ‘and one son, Jack, 
who last year graduated from the University of 
Montana at Missoula. Jack is now located in 
Los Angeles, where, as an employee of the Globe 
Lumber Co., he is gaining experience in the mar- 
keting of lumber in one of the most active lum- 
ber consuming territories. 

That his father’s many years’ association with 
one of Montana’s greatest industrial enterprises 
has been congenial is evidenced by the state- 
ment of Jack, who says his ambition is to work 
for the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. all of his 
life; a worthy choice for a worthy young man. 


WILLIAM C. LUBRECHT, 
Bonner, Mont.; 

General Manager Lumber Department, rother there, where they 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 


Mr. Lubrecht has a brother living in Los An- 
geles and a sister, the wife of a well known 
congressman from California — John Stephen 
McGroarty. 

W. C. Lubrecht was born in Freeland, Pa., 
August 2, 1871. His father, a native of Hanover, 
Germany, was an original settler in the town of 
Freeland ; and a soldier in the Union army from 
the beginning to the end of the Civil War. Mr. 
Lubrecht’s mother, now eighty-eight years old, 

also is a native of Ger- 
many, coming from Wur- 
tenburg to the United 
States eighty-five years 
ago. She now lives in Los 
Angeles, Calif., is in good 
health and in spite of her 
age travels between Los 
Angeles, Washington, 
D. C., Bonner, Mont., and 
Seattle, Wash., visiting her 
children. 


As a boy, W. C. Lu- 
brecht attended the public 
schools in Freeland, Pa., 
his birthplace, and later a 
school for soldiers’ orphans 
at Chester Springs, Pa. 
Following this, he attended 
the Pennsylvania State 
Normal School at Mans- 
field, Pa. He never knew 
his father, who passed 
away a few months before 
he was born. Having at- 
tained a - certificate for 
teaching from the normal 
school, “Lu” taught school 
three years in Luzerne 
County, Pa. 


In March, 1892, he went 
to California, joining his 


had a ranch of 80 acres 
near Madera. Here they 
planted fruit trees, pears, peaches, prunes, nec- 
tarines, apricots and grapes, and also raised al- 
falfa. The depression of 1892 to 1894 hit the 
farming venture pretty hard, and in 1894 “Lu” 
entered on his first industrial job, with the 
Madera Flume & Trading Co., as shipping clerk. 

Two years later, in 1896, he went to Butte, 
Mont., where he took an office position with the 
Hennessey Mercantile Co., which operated a 
large department store. There he worked un- 
til November, 1897, when he joined the Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Co. staff, as cashier for 
that company’s retail lumber yard in Aanaconda. 
In 1898 the company trans- (Turn to page 26) 
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INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


Can be Bought on 
ATTRACTIVE EASY TERMS 


AT LOW RATES 


@ International Harvester has 
probably had more and longer experi- 
ence with time-payment financing in 
the sale of its products than any other 
corporation that you might name. 
Long before the very birth of the 
automotive industry the builders of 
this century-old organization were 
selling millions of dollars worth of 
agricultural equipment annually, on 
“time.” Many younger enterprises 
may be said to have “gone to school” 
to International Sharwentes in the 
financing of time payments. 

In the past 30 years tens of thou- 
sands of men have been helped to 


ownership of International Trucks 
by International Harvester’s exten- 
sion of credit. The most liberal of the 
many partial-payment plans in the 
industry today reflect International 
policy of long years’ standing. 

Pay CASH on delivery for your 
trucks when you can, and save all 
financing charges, but when cash must 
be conserved see what International’s 
liberal time-payment plan may offer 
you. Inquire as to our materially re- 
duced financing charges —\et Inter- 
nationals earn their way as you pay. 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 S. Michigan Ave, (INCORPORATED) Chicago, Illinois 
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the first McCormick Reaper. 


Trucks came 75 years later. 


Generations ago 
Cyrus Hatt McCormick 
founded 


International Harvester’s 


Liberal Time-Payment Policy. 
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6-ton chassis; $610 for 14 


-ton chassis, f.0.b. factory, are great values for 


for 4 i 
S415 ichamaiaadl quality. Sateonathensd time-payment rates apply to every model, 


Half-Ton to big Six-Wheelers. Call any International dealer or nearby branch. 
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Practical Retail Education Is Asset to 
Both Employee and Employer 


cently with an eastern retailer who 

has been in business half a century. 
The dealer spoke of the numerous 
changes he has seen; in architectural 
styles, in customer habits of buying, and 
in methods of doing business. More of 
these changes, of course, lie ahead; and 
our friend mentioned the importance of 
adequate knowledge and sound training 
as a background for meeting these shifts 
as they appear. One matter in which he 
takes a quiet and generous pride is that 
he has trained numbers of young men in 
-his office who are now managing busi- 
nesses of their own. 

“When I began as a bookkeeper,” he 
said, “I had little chance and less help 
in learning the business as a whole. My 
employers hired me to keep books; and 
while they did not object to my learning 
other parts of the business it apparently 
did not occur to them to encourage me 
to do so. A long time ago I decided the 
quality of the lumber business was de- 
termined by the knowledge and the atti- 
tude and the standards of the men oper- 
ating it. So I have made it a point to 
see that young men working for me had 
a chance to learn. This office has not 
been exactly a school; but the young men 
have had the chance to know lumber, to 
learn how sales are made and how 
finances are managed and in fact how, 
as a whole, a business is run. Of 
course, as their knowledge and skill in- 
creased they became more useful to me 
and when they went to yards of their 
own they had a fairly well-rounded 
knowledge of the retail business. I have 
some keen competitors in this city who 
were trained in my own office. As a 
matter of selfishness I’d rather have an 
intelligent and competent competitor than 
one who hurts himself, the market and 
me because he doesn’t understand what 
he’s doing.” 

Several months ago this page talked 
with a retailer in the West who suggested 
that State colleges and universities would 
do well to collect the technical informa- 
tion that is available about lumber retail- 
ing and to teach it systematically to 
young men who expect to enter that busi- 
ness. There is an increasing amount of 
this technical knowledge, and it is be- 
coming rapidly more important in the 
practical operation of a retail yard. 

These suggestions, made by Mr. Dil- 
listin, of New Jersey, and by Mr. Col- 
lier, of Oregon, do not cover quite the 
same ground. But both suggestions are 
based upon the belief that the lumber 
business is highly involved in these days 
and that it can be taught and learned. 

At the moment we are especially in- 
terested in the idea of practical training 
for young yard employees. These young 
men will sooner or later run the yards of 


1 os “EDITORIAL page” talked re- 


the country; and in a special sense the 
future of the industry is in their hands. 
If they get a thorough training, this 
knowledge will be of value to their pres- 
ent employers before they graduate into 
businesses of their own. Some of the 
largest concerns in the country have 
found it profitable to teach everybody on 
the staff, from stenographers and book- 
keepers and yard men to the top execu- 
tives, how to meet customers and to make 
sales. 

There is more to this matter than just 
mastering rules and methods. There is 
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either party is to profit both must do so. 
One of the sources of waste in business 
is found in the failure to recognize this 
simple fact. Some men would seem to 
be congenitally crooked; but probably a 
large part of the so-called shrewdness 
which deceives customers has its origin 
in a rather simple ignorance; ignorance 
of how to use the tools of commerce for 
sound and honest profit-making. 

And there is still more to this matter 
of training the juniors. Many teachers 
say they really learned their subjects only 
when they taught these things to stu- 
dents. As the chief takes the pains to 
show the business youngsters how and 
why to do certain things, he adds to his 
own knowledge. We have heard of sev- 
eral dealers who stopped cutting prices 
after showing young men in the office 
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gospel?” and Mr. C. said, “Yes.” 


A True Story of Life Today 


As told to an “A, L.” executive by an old 
| acquaintance, whom we will call Mr. C. 


Mr. C. was about to lose his hearing. It was a mighty important thing 
to him. He had been to his family doctor who had told him that it would 
be necessary to get expert advice from somebody that knew all about the 
So he had gone to the office of the best ear specialist in one of the 
| large cities of New York State, for an examination. 


He had to wait two or three days for the appointment. 
to see the doctor, who examined and prescribed treatment for him. At the 
end of the treatment he asked for a bill. 
“Paid in Full.” Mr. C. said, “I can’t understand it.” 


He went back to the doctor’s office and said to him: “I'd like to have you 
tell me why you didn’t charge me anything.” 
“Well, didn’t your application say that you were a retired minister of the 


Finally he got 


The doctor sent him a receipt, 


Said the great specialist: 





Then the doctor said, “I'll tell you the story. I was born in a home 
where there was plenty of money. My parents gave me a wonderful edu- 
cation. They sent me abroad, and I graduated from the best universities 
in two of the leading countries in Europe. When I came back to this coun- 
try to set up my office in this city, I was so appreciative of what the Lord 
had done for me that I made it a rule that I would try to help His cause 
by doing something, every time I have a chance, for the people who were 
working directly for Him. So, I make no charge for services rendered to 
a minister of any denomination—Jewish, Catholic, Protestant—and I also 
take care of the folks in the Old People’s Home of this city.” 


Mr. C. said to him, “May I ask what your religion is?” and he said, 
“Yes, I’m a Jew.” “But why do you take care of the old folks free?” 
The doctor said, “Because I love this country, and I love what Roger Wil- 
liams, as the apostle of religious freedom, did for the Jews, and I want to 
do my part to maintain the honor and the integrity of all people who are 
desirous of doing the right thing. I want to do my part to make the 
world better.” 








| 
| 
| 











what may be called business atmosphere ; 
a development of judgment, a growing 
comprehension of what it is all about, a 
capacity to understand people, and an 
ability to group information and to use 
it as a craftsman uses tools. A young 
man, watching and helping a competent 
executive, develops a business instinct. 
And not the least important thing he 
learns is that a competent executive can 
find his way through a business deal 
without losing sight of the fact that if 





how to figure profit percentages. They 
knew these things but rather forgot 
them and fell into the habit of easing 
prices in terms of dollars per thousand 
without really figuring out exactly what 
they were doing to their net returns. 
Finally, and with due modesty, we 
want to repeat a suggestion made several 
times before. Information about the trade 
is an important part of business atmos- 
phere. This journal is at much pains to 
canvass the entire industry; but the best 
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we can do is to bring our findings to the 
dealer’s desk. There is a better way to 
get the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN used to 
its full value than merely telling the 
youngsters they ought to read it. So this 
is the suggestion: That the chief go 
through the copies at regular times, noting 
the articles that bear especially upon his 
own business. A memorandum listing 
these articles and an understanding that 
reading them is part of the duties of the 
juniors will do the rest. Incidentally, this 
will likewise add to the chief’s informa- 
tion. Numbers of offices follow this prac- 
tice. 





QUALITY IN LUMBER and other mate- 
rials required in home building was the 
key note in a recent address by Roy 
B. Eastus, assistant FHA director for 
the Northeastern district of Texas. 
Speaking before lumber dealers of Dal- 
las, Mr. Eastus was most emphatic re- 
garding quality of materials as a prime 
requirement in homes financed by FHA 
loans. “Rejection of applications for 
loans on houses built of inadequately 
seasoned lumber, or having faulty 
foundations, poor roofs or other de- 
fects are practically certain,” he said. 
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Investments in Good Will Pay Big 
Dividends as Years Pass 


HERE ARE FEV, if any, subjects 
T connected with merchandising upon 

which more has been written than 
that of good-will, meaning the cultivation 
of friendship and customer-confidence. 
There is in Chicago a great mercantile 
enterprise which has been singularly suc- 
cessful, through a long period of years, 
in creating and maintaining good-will. 
That institution, as one of its forms of 
advertisement, each day publishes in pur- 
chased newspaper advertising space a lit- 
tle editorial—not of a commercial char- 
acter, though usually bearing upon busi- 
ness relations. One day this week the 
subject discussed was good-will. 

“There is a simple secret abroad in the 
earth,” remarks the writer; who pro- 
ceeds to unfold that secret as “persistent, 
unfailing, intentional good will. . . Its 
power is tremendous. To some of its 
learners, this secret brings wealth. To 
some it brings advancement in business. 
To some it brings fame. But to all of 
them it brings friends. And to all of 


them it brings happiness. . . Businesses 
are launched into careers with hopes for 
profitable survival rooted in intended 
good-will. But they become busy with 
bookkeeping, statistics, taxes, credits, and 
operating problems. And they let good- 
will languish. All businesses need 
employees who have learned this great 
open secret. The world is rough. It is 
busy. It hurtles intently through space, 
and the humans on its surface get them- 
selves involved in furious efforts to ar- 
rive somewhere by methods which ignore 
this most helpful way of all—this common 
thing—good-will.” 

It is no far cry from the successful 
policies of a great department store to 
those of an average building material es- 
tablishment ; because both alike deal with 
human beings, and human nature is a 
good deal the same in all walks and fields 
of life. Therefore, investments in good- 
will pay big dividends, and often prove 
enduring assets that when’ everything 
else is swept away remain as stepping- 
stones to new and higher levels of success. 





To Take Home Building Into Thousand Communities 


Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 3.—Encouraged 
by the public response to its experimental dem- 
onstration of small house construction in 
Bethesda, Md., this fall, the lumber industry 
plans to launch, the first of next year, a mam- 
moth campaign to build homes in the low-price 
group all over the country. A thousand houses 
like the FHA-planned dwellings built and sold 
in Bethesda, on the outskirts of Washington, 
will be erected by the industry for demonstra- 
tion purposes, under plans revealed here today 
by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and the National Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation. 

March 1 has been set as the date for the 
opening gun in a nation-wide movement to be- 
gin construction of these sample homes. By 
May 1, it is expected, they will be finished and 
simultaneously thrown open, from coast to 
coast, for public inspection. National head- 
quarters of both lumber groups are collaborat- 
ing with the Federal Housing Administration 
in preparations designed to launch the move- 
ment on an elaborate scale. 

All of the homes will follow the standards 
set forth in the FHA booket, “Principles of 
Planning Small Houses,” and each will be elig- 
ible for purchase under the mutual mortgage 
insurance plan established under the National 
Housing Act. Several designs will be followed, 
and it is expected bids will be let for their con- 
struction much in the same manner as was fol- 
lowed by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association in handling the contract for con- 
struction of the three Bethesda houses. 

The only major departure made by the lum- 
bermen from the FHA plans in building the 
demonstration houses was to provide each with 
a basement. It was the contention of the as- 
sociation that purchasers of homes without base- 
ments would grow dissatisfied with them, and 
since they were to be built almost entirely of 
lumber, this dissatisfaction might be reflected 
on that product. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
Ciation received more than 300 applications for 
homes of the kind built in Bethesda, despite 
the fact that comparatively very little local 
publicity was given the project. Thus far no 


speculative builder has undertaken to erect the 
houses in accordance with FHA specifications 
locally. The contractor who built the three 
experimental homes received 10 percent profit 
on each, 

The decision to erect 1,000 demonstration 
homes all over the country grew out of a series 
of conferences between officials of the two lum- 
ber trade organizations and the FHA heads 
here. It is expected that dealers in the various 
localities where the houses are to be built will 


arrange for their construction and exhibition. 

Supplementing these activities, the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, National 
Lumber Dealers Association and the Federal 
Housing Administration will send speakers to 
regional meetings of lumbermen, circulate mov- 
ing pictures depicting the progress of the 
Bethesda experiment, and in short, provide a 
complete service to lumbermen everywhere 
showing how they can benefit by this nation- 
wide small house movement. The entire pro- 
gram will be backed up by appropriate adver- 
tising and publicity, according to present plans. 


Committee Reports Favorable Outlook for Lumber 


WasuHincton, D. C., Nov. 30.—“It is esti- 
mated,” in the quarterly report of the U. S. 
Department of Commerce Special Lumber Sur- 
vey Committee, “that not for over a quarter of 
a century has the lumber industry had so ad- 
vantageous an opportunity, through well di- 
rected research, and promotion effort, to im- 
prove and extend the public use of its prod- 
ucts.” 

The Committee recommends a diligent ex- 
ploration of the possibilities of larger foreign 
outlets for the sale of lumber and a restora- 
tion to lumber and timber products of opportu- 
nity to compete without discrimination in the 
world’s lumber markets. 

Expanding the above statement, the Commit- 
tee points to the following facts as the basis for 
its opinion. Home building in 1937 is predicted 
at 50 percent above 1936; recovery in railroad 
lumber purchases is in near prospect; exports 
should be slightly better, and an increase in 
total farm cash income is indicated. 

Throughout the country this year the volume 
of national lumber consumption has shown a 
marked recovery, especially in low-cost homes 
and in farm structures. In the first nine months 
of 1936, residential building in 37 States was 
71 percent above the corresponding period in 
1935, measured in floor space contracted for. 

The hardwood industry is concluding its best 
years since 1931. Southern pine price average 
of all grades and dimension was $24.13 in Sep- 
tember, as compared with $24.01 in August. 


The average West Coast lumber price was 
$19.63 in August, compared with the first eight 
months of the year average of $19.42. Ponde- 
rosa pine prices have made some advances; 
prices for redwood are firm, as is also the price 
trend for northern pine, cypress, northeastern 
softwood and southern hardwood. 


Information from railroad sources shows that 
more new freight cars were placed in service 
by Class No. 1 roads in the first nine months 
of 1936 than in any corresponding period since 
1930. Car loadings for the first forty weeks of 
the year were 13 percent above the correspond- 
ing period since 1935. 


Exports of lumber and sawn timber in the 
third quarter are heaviest since the first quar- 
ter of 1935. 

Current buying of hardwood by furniture 
manufacturers is reported as the heaviest since 
1929, 

Increased oak flooring demand is absorbing 
practically all surplus stock. 


Commercial shipbuilding remains severely re- 
pressed and awaits the revival of private ship 
construction, but building, because of the in- 
creased farm income through higher prices, 
should increase substantially in 1936. 


“National lumber stocks on Oct. 1, 1936, were 
4 percent in excess of stocks on July 1, 1936. 
The stocks on hand are not excessive and the 
outlook for 1937 is favorable for an increas- 
ing lumber demand,” the report concludes. 
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Prefabricated Wood House Built in 2 Days 


Plywood Is Prominent 
Material in New Type 
of Chicago Residence 


The year 1936 may go down in the an- 
nals of construction history as the one in 
which the American public had its first 
glimpse of a complete prefabricated wood 
house. Whether or not its advent will 
revolutionize the building industry of the 
country is unpredictable, but a story: about 
the house and its construction will be of 
interest to every lumber and building ma- 
terial dealer. 

Seven men erected the large six-room 
house with attached garage, shown on this 
page, of prefabricated sections in two 
days! The units were taken from trucks 
and put directly into place in the walls and 
roof. When the residence was up at the 
end of the second working day, it was 
complete to plumbing, electric wiring and 
outlets, windows fitted with screens, 
weather stripping and Venetian blinds, 
concealed radiation, clothes wardrobes, 
and built-in kitchen cabinets, for all of 
these items were included in the prefabri- 
cated sections. The oak flooring strips in 


various widths and lengths came in pre- 
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finished and prefabricated units three feet 
square ready to lay over the sub-floor. 
The owners of this house had the exterior 
brick veneered and painted white, and 
cedar shingles were put on the roof and 
allowed to weather to their natural color. 
Pine clapboards were applied to the gables. 


TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION CUTS 
COST 10 PERCENT 


After the above meaty paragraph, the 
reader will want some explanation about 
construction. The foundation and base- 
ment were finished before the trucks of 
material and workmen arrived. J. Edwin 
Quinn, Chicago architect who developed 
the method of construction used in this 
house after eight years of study and ex- 
perimentation, calls it the “cubical mod- 
ule” system. This term is derived from 
the fact that dimensions of buildings so 
constructed are in multiples of three; for 
instance, a residence may be 24x33 feet 
but not 25x29 feet, since the prefabri- 
cated units come in three-foot widths. By 
keeping the sections uniform, it is said to 
be merely simple arthmetic for a contrac- 
tor to figure the cost of a building, since 
he will know the cost of an individual 
unit and measurements will tell him how 
many will be needed. Through designing 
on a basic module suitable to stock build- 


Wall Units Complete 
With Insulation, Wiring, 
Plumbing and Radiators 


ing materials, these materials may be used 
without waste. Mr. Quinn says that the 
cost of this residence was reduced 10 
percent by using the module prefabricated 
method, and that similar or even greater 
savings would be effected in other struc- 
tures. The cost of the house discussed 
here was $8,000. 

The wall sections of the house were 
nine feet long and three feet wide, and 
consisted of the studding, the exterior and 
interior walls of 34 inch fir plywood, and 
the fixtures mentioned in the second para- 
graph. It will be asked at once how the 
units were secured to each other. This 
fastening is one of the features of the cen- 
struction which is being patented by Mr. 
Quinn, who briefly explained the method 
as an interlocking joint that fits the sec- 
tions snugly together and achieves three 
or four times the strength of regular bal- 
loon type of frame construction. All of 


the lumber used was kiln dried stock so 
the walls, roof, floors, and partitions in 
the dwelling will remain solid. 


Balsam 





Chamber 2 
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Floor plans always tell a complete story themselves, and here they are for the interesting new kind of residence herewith discussed 
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Wool insulation blankets all the outside 
walls and the ceilings. 


INTERIOR, EXTERIOR WALLS 
ARE OF PLYWOOD 


It has been mentioned that the interior 
walls and ceilings are of plywood, which in 
most rooms has been painted in various 
and appropriate shades. However, a mod- 
ern wood veneer 1/100 of an inch thick, 
which is glued to a heavy paper and may be 
applied by a conscientious paperhanger, 
has been used in several places. One wall of 
the living room has aspen wood so used, 
and the wainscoting in the pleasant dining 
room is of mahogany veneer. The en- 


trance hall with its spindled stairway of 
many turns was done in a veneer of knotty 
pine, and is one of the most picturesque 
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This front view of 
the prefabricated 
wood house shows its 
attractiveness. The 
garage has plywood 
walls of the same 
type as the house and 
a sun deck on its roof 





parts of the entire dwelling. 
There is no space wasted in this house 
because all details are figured out so ex- 





The rear elevation of 
the residence is full 
as good looking with 
its flanking lawn and 
garden as the front. 
The dining room and 
kitchen are across the 
back 
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haustively, according to its developer. 
This fact is noticeable throughout for 
small storage places or other serviceable 
crannies have been tucked in here and 


there. A pungent cedar closet, for in- 
stance, was built-in under an eave at the 
head of the stairs, and will always be 
blessed by the woman of the house. Like- 
wise, in the basement the space beneath 
the descending steps was converted into 
an L-shaped fruit cellar. 


Mr. Quinn and associates are securing 
patents on his house, both in its whole 
and its distinctive parts. Structures 
(Inc.) has been formed, reputable con- 
tractors and union labor will be employed 
in production, and houses prefabricated 
will have a selling price of from $4,500 
up. The whole idea of the house is predi- 
cated upon low maintenance, livability 
and serviceability throughout the years to 
its occupants. 





Extension of FHA Activities 
Predicted by State Director 


Mempuis, TENN., Nov. 30.—Enlargement of 
FHA activities to include co-operation with 
building material firms in the erection of homes 
in the $2,500 to $5,000 class was predicted here 
by B. W. Horner, FHA director for Tennes- 
see, on his return from a trip to Washington. 
“We look for a tremendous building campaign 
next year, especially in the small-home field,” 
Mr. Horner said. “Our program will be larger 
and more far-reaching than in the past.” The 
State director declared that co-operation with 
building material firms, as well as financing 
agencies, in the construction of low-cost homes 
will be a part of the FHA program next year. 
“There will be no retrenchment in FHA activi- 
ties as the depression recedes,” he declared. 





New Provisions of Building Code 
Are Announced 


Los ANGELES, CaALiF., Nov. 28.—Revised code 
of building regulations, with a direct bearing in 
relation to. lumber, becomes effective in Decem- 
ber in all southern California cities using the 
Uniform Building Code, it was announced here. 
Two important chapters of the new code that 
are of interest to the lumber trade follow: 

First, structural lumber shall be officially 
srade-marked or accompanied by an official 
certificate of inspection from the regional 
lumber manufacturers’ association under 
Whose rules the lumber is graded, unless fur- 
ther evidence as to its grade or quality is 
furnished and approved by the building in- 
spector. 

Second, studding, posts and similar load- 
bearing members stressed in compression 
Shall not be lower in grade than No. 2 com- 
mon dimension. Joists, rafters, planks, 
beams, stringers and similar horizontal load- 


bearing members stressed primarily in flexure 
shall not be lower in grade than No. 1 com- 
mon dimension. 

The rules meet the approval of the Federal 
Housing Administration and Veterans’ Welfare 
Board. It is expected they will increase the 
already large use of grade-marked lumber in the 
affected territory; including unincorporated 
area in Los Angeles and Orange counties. 


Contractors Blame WPA for 
Shortage of Skilled Workers 


WasuincTton, D. C., Nov. 30.—To deter- 
mine whether the employment of skilled work- 
ers on government relief projects is so great 
as to cause a shortage of skilled building trades 
workers needed by private contractors, the As- 
sociated General Contractors of America has 
ordered a survey of labor conditions in the con- 
struction industry. The organization represents 
2,500 contractors and about 60 percent of the 
industry. It is expected that the survey will be 
completed in about a month. If the showing 
then is what many of the contractors believe it 
will be the industry may renew its protest to 
Harry L. Hopkins, head of the Works Progress 
Administration, against continuing skilled build- 
ing trades workers on WPA rolls where their 
services are needed by private contractors. 








Large Contracts Are Placed 


BirMINGHAM, ALA., Nov. 30.—Contracts 
were closed this month by Algernon Blair, 
Montgomery contractor for lumber, millwork 
and doors for the $1,549,000 slum clearance 
known as the Smithfield Housing Project in 
Birmingham. One Birmingham firm received 
the lumber order, while reports have a Mobile 
firm handling the door and millwork contract. 


Residence Construction Costs 


Following are index numbers of construction 
costs (based on 1926-9 average as 100), com- 
piled by E. H. Boeckh & Associates (Inc.), 


Cincinnati, Ohio, covering residences, frame 
and brick: 1926-29 1934 1935 Nov. 
Area Avge. Ave. Avg. 1936 
Atlanta— Frame. 82.7 70.6 68.4 70.0 
Brick.. 87.0 76.8 72.4 76.3 
Baltimore— Frame.107.2 83.8 80.0 81.9 
Brick..112.0 89.1 85.5 87.1 
Boston— Frame.116.3 94.4 91.2 88.9 
Brick..120.3 101.1 97.6 95.3 
Chicago— Frame.109.2 93.4 91.5 99 
Brick..114.2 99.2 97.9 104 
Cincinnati— Frame.100.5 87.6 86.4 86 
Brick..105.0 93.1 92.3 90 
Cleveland— Frame.107.2 89.6 87.6 95 
Brick..113.4 97.0 94.5 103. 
Dallas— Frame.112.8 86.2 82.8 85 
Brick..115.8 91.6 88.9 91. 
Detroit— Frame.103.3 82.5 78.1 
Brick..108.4 86.6 83.4 
Minneapolis— Frame. 92.8 87.0 82.7 


Brick.. 98.2 94.0 88.6 


New Orleans— Frame. 93.3 76.5 176.2 
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Brick... 96.3 81.5 81.3 78 
New York— Frame.133.3 98.3 92.2 98 

Brick. .138.4 104.5 92.5 104 
Philadelphia— Frame.100.3 84.8 85.4 89 

Brick..107.6 91.0 91.9 97 
Pittsburgh— Frame.113.3 83.7 84.1 97 

Brick..118.8 91.1 90.5 106 
St. Louis— Frame.118.6 97.6 91.6 


_ 
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Brick..121.1 105.5 99.7 
San Francisco— Frame. 87.7 85.0 84.1 88.9 
Brick.. 93.7 93.2 91.6 99.2 
Frame. 84.5 78.2 81.1 79.9 
Brick.. 92.2 86.5 88.6 86.6 


Seattle— 





Tue First “Stop, Look and Listen” sign was 
drawn in 1884 by Thomas H. Gray, an em- 
ployee in the Southern Pacific shops at San 
Francisco. 
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Customer's 
helps are dis- 
played in this 


<a rack in the 
private office 
vse ay © | of the Big 
Basin Lumber 
Co., Klamath 

} 7 {a _ J Falls, Ore. 





a 





Over the mountains on this hitch, by 
easy grades but around plenty of abrupt 
turns and past great vistas, to Klamath 
Falls, Ore.; a city as fascinating as its 
Indian name. Of course you know this 
place, at least by reputation. It’s first 
or second in the State in the shipment of 
pine; and to be tops in the lumber in- 
dustry in Oregon is to be tops indeed. 
Pelican Bay, Weyerhaeuser Timber, 
Ewauna Box and a long list of manufac- 
turers in the city or nearby get out this 
stock. It grows at sufficient elevation to 
give the finished lumber a fine texture, 
known throughout the lumber world. 

Also it’s a great area for sportsmen, 
tourists, summer visitors and _ others 
searching for nature in her larger moods. 
A whole string of lakes, not forgetting 
Crater Lake that is a national park, and 
the hefty mountains and big forests make 
a perfect setting for these searchers. The 
city is a right lively place; plenty of the 
trappings of sophistication, but also a 
tang of the two-fisted outdoors; show 
windows full of high-power rifles and 
fishing gear, offices decorated with 
mounted game heads picked in the en- 
virons, a sprinkling of country men in 
ten-gallon hats and high-heel boots—and 
everywhere the winey air of mountain 
pine. Something like a mile above sea 
level, it hardly knows what real heat is 
in summer; but we understand the win- 
ter snows know their way around these 
parts of Oregon. 

In some other place an envious lum- 
berman, speaking of Klamath Falls re- 
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REALM OF THE 


Among the Yards of Oregon’s 
Klamath Basin 


tailing, remarked that the city was pretty 
well surrounded by sawmills and yet 
could maintain a very reasonable level of 
retail prices. Maybe that’s because there 
are big mills which set the tune. It’s 
usually the little mills with no organized 
sales forces which know not Joseph. 
There’s quite a volume of ranch trade, 
especially, it seems, to the south; and 
there’s a quite interesting mill develop- 
ment of small houses on acreages. 

The Ewauna Box Co. has been en- 
couraging its men to build these houses ; 
setting aside a tract of land a little out- 
side the city and dividing it into acre- 
ages, supplying some framing lumber and 





otherwise aiding its employees to get 


little homes of their own. C. H. Dagget, 
of this company, was away when we 
called. The experiment is probably a little 
too new to have any positive statements 
made about it. Some workmen just 
don’t like to live in the country, too far 
from the movies and so on. Some don’t 
like the idea of doing half a day’s work 
in the garden after working all day in 
mill or shop. That’s a personal matter 
and one that can’t be adjusted by financial 
assistance. A family pretty well has to 
like country life or semi-country life be- 
fore it'll do well on such a proposition. 
But there seem to be many who do. 
Anyway a lot of these houses have been 
built. Frequently a family gets immense- 
ly interested and hardly gets its small 
house finished until it’s itching to make 





This fireplace is another attractive dis- 

play in the private office of the Big Basin 

Lumber Co., Klamath Falls, Ore. In this 

office, customers may shape up their build- 
ing plans 


additions and improvements. The ex- 
periment probably has an unusually good 
chance to succeed here, for most of these 
Oregon people just naturally like the 
outdoors and everything associated with 
it. And that includes living in the coun- 
try and raising food. The exceptions 
seem to prove the rule. 


Educating the Retailer in 
Lumber Engineering 


“I’m in favor of teaching the business 
of retailing lumber, in schools and in col- 
leges,” said A. D. Collier, the colorful and 
energetic chief of the Swan Lake Mould- 
ing Co., one of the retail establishments 


. . - LEFT 
Office and sales 
rooms of the Big 


Basin Lumber Co. are 
designed for top-line 
merchandising; note 
the roofing sections 
above, and the tile 
effect in front of the 
counter 


RIGHT... 


The Swan Lake 
Moulding Co.'s retail 
department features 
a rather full line of 
collateral merchan- 
dise, as may be in- 
ferred from the win- 


dow displays 


of the city. “I’ve been making efforts to 
persuade the people of the State univer- 
sity and the State college. Teachers are 
willing to teach a boy the technique of 
law and medicine, but as to those going 
into mercantile lines they’re likely to say 
that they need some cultural subjects, and 
can learn business by working at it. 

“The trouble is that a man may begin 
at the bottom and work ten years at what 
comes along. He thinks he knows all 
there is. The next day, up comes a 
problem he doesn’t know how to handle. 
As a small example, a farmer came in 
here the other day with a pair of wheels. 
He wanted to make a trailer to haul hay; 
and he asked us what kind and size of 
sticks he needed to carry a ton of hay. 
Nobody around the yard knew; and we 
had to do some lively hunting to find a 
table of breaking stresses. I imagine that 
would be one of the first things taught in 
lumber - engineering—how to figure the 
strength of materials. 

“The fact is that lumber retailing is 
becoming more of an engineering science 
every day. It’s not going to be enough 
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just to have a yard full of stock and to 
know the species and grades and how to 
figure the footage. People want to know 
how, and why, to use lumber. We've 
added some collateral lines, as you see. 
We have sales rooms and displays of 
these goods. We added these things for 
two reasons. The first, of course, is that 
they bear a reasonable profit. But the 
second is that so many more people, the 
number steadily increasing, ask us what 
to put into their houses ; hardware, finish 
and the like. We have to know these 
things, and, knowing them, we likewise 
can sell them. 

“There’s more to this trained selling 
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Suburban Homesteads for Mill Employees--How Much 

Engineering Knowledge Can a Retailer Use?--Educa- 

ting Youth for Thrifty, Quality Buying--Recalls Paul 
Bunyan’s Remodeling of River and Mountain 


In this fine store of 
the Home Lumber 
Co., of Klamath Falls, 
modern retailing 
methods prevail 





in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN between a 
mid-western retailer who wanted more 
carpenters trained, and a widely-known 
4-H club leader in this State who is 
teaching youngsters to build miniature 
buildings to scale. There can be some 
difference of opinion, of course, as to 
whether the 4-H method actually trains 
carpenters in all the technique and engi- 





than knowing materials. I’m satisfied 
that we must find a way to reduce the 
finished prices of homes; not losing our 
legitimate profit, of course, but learning 
how to reduce both our own overhead and 
the general cost of construction. I think 
the trend is in that direction, and I be- 
lieve it’s right. This means more educa- 
tion than the general run of practical yard 
experience; for yard experience, with 
every man finding out things for himself, 
is too slow. 


Training Youth to Know 
Good Building 


“There’s another kind of education in 
which I’m interested, and that’s teaching 
youngsters who will not become lumber- 
men to know buildings and what makes 
them good. I was interested in the ex- 
change of opinions printed some time ago 





The J. W. Copeland Yards built a new 
office at Klamath Falls two years ago, and 
here the company has a first-class display 
of collateral materials, including hardware 


neering knowledge a master builder 
needs; but this training does give the 
youngsters a valuable knowledge of build- 
ings in general and what makes them 
good. Some time ago some of these 
youngsters showed a miniature chicken 
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house at a meeting of the local Rotary 
Club; explained why it was right for the 
purpose in this climate. They added the 
information that this valley doesn’t pro- 
duce eggs enough for its own use. I im- 
agine this is about the most practical as 
well as the most scientific way in which 
to approach this particular problem and 
others like it. Those youngsters will 
have a quantity of highly useful informa- 
tion when they grow up to customer age. 

“T think lumber manufacturers could 
do much valuable work in telling cus- 
tomers how to use stock. Here’s another 
small illustration. A great many drain 
boards are shipped out of here; about the 
finest stock you ever saw. I think there 
ought to be a sticker on every one, telling 
the carpenter how to install it, the painter 
how to finish it and the housewife how to 
use it. If any of the three don’t have the 
needed knowledge, that fine piece of wood 
is worse than a total loss; for with its 
ruin will go the customer’s confidence in 
lumber.” 


Pictures Paul Bunyan's 
Straightening Klamath 


In Mr. Collier’s office is a large paint- 
ing, done by a local architect under the 
Collier direction, having to do with one 
of Paul Bunyan’s mighty exploits when 
he logged in this country. Mr. Collier 
told us a breezy story of this adventure. 
The gist of the yarn is that Paul went 
fishing in the Klamath River, got a bite 
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and with a mighty heave broke his line. 
So he sent for Babe, the Blue Ox, and 
the loading line. Fishing with this line, 
Paul again hooked his fish; and Babe 
started to pull it out. Babe could pull 
anything. This fish, it seems, had grown 
into the winding channel of the river, 
filling it full; but Babe pulled until he 
straightened the river and hauled the fish 
ashore. When the fish let go, Babe fell 
forward; and where his muzzle plunged 
into the ground there is now Crater 
Lake; and when Babe blew the dirt out 
of his nose he created an island in the 
lake and a neighboring mountain. The 
painting shows the performance at the 
exciting moment just before the river 
began to straighten. Mr. Collier also 
told us about the origin of the pelicans 
in this area; the birds who furnished the 
name for a famous lumber company. It 
seems that Paul whittled a couple out of 
the famous local pine one day. When he 
had them finished he was called away, to 
supper or something, and threw them 
into the lake. Paul’s two enormous 
honey bees, who made honey for the 
whole camp, saw them on the lake, took 
umbrage, broke madly out of their steel 
net and rushed to the attack. “The 
bees probably thought the birds were 
another retail lumberman about to cut a 
bill and decided to cut it first,” Mr. Col- 
lier explained. Anyway in the terror of 
the attack the wooden birds broke their 
legs and wings loose and fled to safety. 
So now there are many pelicans in the 
Klamath region. 


Equipped for Top-Line 
Retail Merchandising 


The Big Basin Lumber Co., of 
Klamath Falls, is part of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Sales Co. This yard has extraor- 
dinary office and sales rooms, beautifully 
finished and designed for top-line mer- 
chandising. We show a few pictures of 
the interior. One we wish we could 
show is of Ralph J. Howard; but, like 
the ham we sometimes are, we got two 
exposures on that film. 

The fireplace and the rack filled with 
plan books and other building publications 
are in a private office where prospects 
may retire to shape up their building 
ideas. To the left of the order counter, 
shown here, is a range of glass show 
cases; and behind the cases is the ac- 
counting department. It is a place that is 
full of light, finely finished and with well 
displayed merchandise. Mr. Howard 
tells us that local building is improving 
notably. The depression delayed com- 
ing here for a year or two, so local dealers 
rather expect it will take a little longer 
to get back to normal. With lumber 
manufacture the big industry, local pros- 
perity is pretty well geared to national 
lumber sales. 


Bringing Retail Practices 
to the Northwest 


Glen W. Hout, of the Home Lumber 
& Supply Co., while a young man in 
years, is the oldest retailer in point of 
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service in the city. He got his initial 
lumber training in Kansas, a place far 
from forests and sawmills, where retail- 
ers learned early the value of taking good 
care of stock that had to be shipped so far, 
and where they learned that a lumber re- 
tailer’s first interest is in so handling 
stock as to suit his customers. Quite a 
few years ago he came out here to see 
what could be done with the Long-Bell 
yard. At that time the yard was owned 
personally by R. A. Long, and Mr. Long 
had nearly decided it couldn’t be made 
to pay. He was going to try it one 
more year. 

Mr. Hout found that all lumber from 
the mills was 16 feet long; since the mills 
preferred to cut 16-foot logs. If a cus- 
tomer wanted a shorter piece, the yard 
man sawed the end off a stick and tossed 
the unsold part onto a pile. If he wanted 
a longer piece, it was just too bad. Mr. 
Hout told an amusing story of his strug- 
gles to get assorted lengths and, after 
getting them, of his difficulties in getting 
yard men to keep the lengths separate. 
It’s a long way from those days to the 
exact retailing methods now employed in 
Klamath Falls. Apparently the wastage 
of the old methods, both in material and 
in labor, had sapped away the profits ; for 
before the year was out, under the new 
management, the yard was making a 
profit. 

Mr. Hout has always been a man for 
modern methods. He has a handsome 
and efficient sales department and has 
carried co-ordinate lines of building ma- 
terials from the beginning of the opera- 
tion of his own yard. It is all part of the 
idea, now accepted everywhere, that the 
yard, as well as the sawmill, works to the 
end of serving the customer and not vice 
versa. 

John C. Fowler, of the Klamath Val- 
ley Lumber Co., mentioned the small 
houses that are being built on acreages; a 
plan which he thinks has some merits. 
He, too, believes there must be selection, 
to get a family onto such a plot that wants 
to go there and is interested in develop- 
ing it. We asked Mr. Fowler about the 
building of summer and mountain cabins. 
This, he says, has not developed here to 
any extent. The summer climate right 
in the city is so pleasant that the Kla- 
math Falls dwellers have no urge to hunt 
coolness on lake shores or in the moun- 
tains. If they want to hunt, fish, boat or 
loaf in the open, it’s only a step, or rather 
a short hitch by car, to the appropriate 
place. Summer places so far have been 
built largely on the sea coast. 

F, E. Drake, of the Drake Lumber & 
Fuel Co., wasn’t so sure that there had 
been enough experience in the acreage 
development to know if it were a good 
thing. Perhaps a little more care in se- 
lecting the prospects might make for bet- 
ter success. It’s a new idea to some of 
the families, and they don’t quite under- 
stand how to make it work. Some of 
them, not thinking it through, and feel- 
ing that maybe they were getting a sort 
of Christmas gift, lost interest in keeping 
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up payments. However, for some peo- 
ple, he was sure, the plan was a fine 
thing ; just what they wanted and needed. 
Like other dealers in the city, Mr. Drake 
said this mountain valley with the lakes 
and surrounding highlands is a sports- 
man’s paradise. Summer, winter, spring, 
fall; not a season but has its appropriate 
outdoor sport, as rugged or as mild as 
the applicant desires. 

M. P. Winningham, of the J. W. Cope- 
land Yards, was not at the office when we 
called. This is a big plant; head offices 
in Portland. The local yard has an office, 
built two years ago, with a first-class dis- 
play of hardware and collateral lines. 





Sketch of a Live Lumberman 
(Continued from front page) 


ferred him to its sawmill plant at Hamilton, 
Mont., where he was cashier. The following 
year he again was transferred, to Bonner, as 
cashier and chief clerk of that operation. In 
those days the cashier had rather wide re- 
sponsibilities in the conduct of the office sales 
and management. 

About 1901 the late John R. Toole went to 
Bonner as agent of the Anaconda Copper Min- 
ing Co., and shortly thereafter Kenneth Ross 
became manager of the lumber department at 
Missoula and Bonner, seven miles apart. At 
that time the lumber department of the Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Co., as it is now known, 
was called the Big Black Foot Milling Co., and 
Mr. Lubrecht was the assistant manager, which 
position he held until June 1, 1925, when Ken- 
neth Ross retired and “Lu” succeeded him as 
manager. 

Mr. Lubrecht always has been proud of the 
personnel of the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
management. Speaking of the late John R. 
Toole, former manager of lumber operations 
for the company, he says: “John R. Toole was 
a fine influence for any organization. He always 
urged department heads to use kindness in deal- 
ing with the weaknesses of employees.” 

Of Kenneth Ross, his immediate predecessor 
as manager of the lumber department of the 
Anaconda, Mr. Lubrecht says: “I feel that I 
have been greatly favored in the past on ac- 
count of the opportunity of working with and for 
such a courageous, sincere, kind character as 
Kenneth Ross. The period of about twenty-five 
years that I spent with Mr. Ross will always 
be one of my most cherished memories.” 

W. C. Lubrecht, in addition to his loyal ef- 
forts in the lumber industry, has always main- 
tained a deep interest in the community, the 
State, and their institutions. He has served as 
school director for many years, and put in much 
time during the past several years in State 
relief work. He has long been an interested 
member of the Missoula Elks’ Club, and for 
many years has served as a member of the 
Board of Trustees. He has always been an 
interested supporter and worker in the Western 
Pine manufacturers’ organizations, including the 
present Western Pine Association, and the or- 
ganization which preceded it. He is a leader 
of the quiet, unassuming type, both in the indus- 
try and his community, a man of considerate 
judgment, tempered by a spirit of tolerance. 





DoGwoop PLANTING on lands adjacent to high- 
ways, as a means of making attractive roadsides 
and at the same time providing future revenue 
for land owners, is advocated by the Mississippi 
Forestry Commission. The State forester says 
that, in addition to its attractiveness, the dog- 
wood, per unit, is perhaps the most valuable 
commercial wood in the United States. Thou- 
sands of cords are needed each year to provide 
shuttles for cotton mills, bobbins, mine rollers, 
and many other articles. The commission has 
arranged with collectors to furnish woods- 
grown dogwood seedlings. 
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Accounting for Cost of Lumber 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Used in Manufacture 


There has recently arisen in the wood prod- 
ucts industries a need for some new method of 
costing lumber used in manufacture. This grow- 
ing need is being brought about by frequent 
changes in prices of certain kinds of lumber, 
the adoption of better and more uniform ac- 
counting procedure in the lumber industry, and 
greater competition in business today, making 
necessary closer supervision of production costs. 


Actual and Average Cost Methods 


There are two chief methods of pricing ma- 
terials used in manufacture—the actual cost 
method, and the average cost method. The ac- 
tual cost method has its advantages, and of 
course is the one most commonly used in pric- 
ing supplies, services, and sundry materials. It 
is far better, however, to use the average cost 
method in pricing staple prime materials, such 
as lumber, steel, glass or textiles. Many public 
utilities use the average method in costing the 
fuel consumed in their generating plants. Where 
the prices of prime materials vary greatly from 
one purchase to the next, the average cost 
method serves better; where such prices vary 
little from day to day, the actual cost method is 
probably the better to use, but even then, there 
may be less accounting detail involved by using 
the average method. 


Taking Care of Changes in Prices 


In certain sections of the country, prices of 
lumber have been very erratic, and their fluctua- 
tions have led to a need for some system of 
pricing that will give a more uniform cost of 
materials when desired, and will provide a rec- 
ord of the net results of such ups and downs in 


Averaging Purchase Prices Aids in Costing 


The average cost methods however, as here 
proposed and with its advantage of a record of 
price fluctuations for the period, entails some 
bookkeeping in addition to that usually done, 
is somewhat new to the lumber industry, and 
it is a discussion of this method which follows 
briefly. 

Usually lumber is purchased from many 
sources, and at various times throughout the 
year. Different kinds and grades are bought 
and on a variety of terms and freight rates. 
Some of the perplexing questions asked by the 
management are: Which price should be used 
in costing material for work in progress? 
Which purchase invoice should be charged 
against a certain job? Which lot of lumber 
should be charged out first? What would the 
job have cost if lumber had been purchased at 
current market prices? What was the net re- 
sult of the year’s purchase of lumber? It is in 
the hope of solving such problems that the 
present method is suggested. Some accountants 
may hold that this method sets up a book profit 
or loss, thereby distorting the general manufac- 
turing account. If so, this can be easily recon- 
ciled by including in the manufacturing account, 
as a separate and distinct item, the net book 
result of this method. If the result for the 
period is a debit, it has the effect of additional 
cost; if the result is a credit, it should be shown 
and treated as such. Public utilities credit their 
production costs with any service which they 
charge to themselves. 

If the average cost method alone is desired, 
without an account showing a summary of the 
market price variations, then the book set-up 





Debit: 

Inventory at beginning of the account- 
ing period. 

Invoice price of lumber purchased. 


(Credit to Accounts Payable) 


LUMBER PURCHASED—Account No. 1 


Credit: 

Average invoice price of lumber pur- 
chased. (Debit to Profit & Loss on Lum- 
ber Purchased) 
Inventory at end of 
period. 


the accounting 





ACCOUNTS PAYABLE—Account No. 2 


Credit: 
Invoice price of lumber 
(Debit to Lumber Purchased) 


purchased. 





PROFIT & LOSS ON LUMBER PURCHASED—Account No. 3 





Current prices of lumber for the period, 
based on published lists or trade mag- 
azines. (Credit to Profit & Loss on Lum- 
ber Purchased) 





Debit: Credit: 
Average invoice price of lumber pur- Current prices of lumber for the period, 
chased. (Credit to Lumber Purchased) based on published lists or trade maga- 
zines. (Debit to Lumber used in Manu- 
facture) 
LUMBER USED IN MANUFACTURE—Account No. 4 
Debit: 








prices. In other words, a system of. accounting 
should be provided which will take up, on the 
books, the so called book profit or loss, arising 
from the purchases of lumber as against the 
fluctuations of the market. By including in the 
book set-up an account to take care of such real- 
izations, the average cost method, it would seem, 
is advanced far beyond the accuracy and useful- 
ness of any other practical method. 

The actual cost method has been used not 
only by the wood products industries, but by all 
industries, ever since the advent of a record for 
business transactions. Many firms have elab- 
orated to some extent on this, but the basic 
principles of the actual method still remain. It 
is simple, easily understood, and though very 
often lacking in merit, needs no explanation at 
this time. 


requires three accounts instead of four, as will 
be seen from a study of the accompanying out- 
line and text. 


Charges Using Departments 
at Current Prices 


Turning to a review of the accounts shown in 
the accompanying illustrations, it will be seen 
that as the invoices are received covering the 
purchases, they are debited to the Lumber Pur- 
chase Account (Account No. 1), and credited 
to Accounts Payable (Account No. 2). As the 
lumber is requisitioned by the various mill de- 
partments, or at the end of the accounting 
period when summaries are made, the Lumber 
Purchase Account is credited on the basis of 
average invoice price for the kinds and grades 
used, and corresponding charge is made to 
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Profit and Loss on Lumber Purchased (Account 
No. 3). The latter account is then credited with 
the value of this same lumber figured at current 
market prices, corresponding debit made to 
Lumber Used in Manufacture (Account No. 4). 
This last account then represents the current 
cost of lumber going into the finished product, 
and covers what would have been thé actual 
cost of materials had the operations been obliged 
to buy the stock at prevailing prices. 


Shows Whether Purchasing 
on Profitable Basis 


The net result of Account No. 3 shows 
whether or not material has been bought on a 
profitable basis, and just what effect the carry- 
ing of large inventories of lumber has on costs 
during a period of changing prices. 

It is of course obvious that, at the end of the 
accounting term, the Lumber Purchase Account 
should balance; the Profit and Loss on Lumber 
Purchased Account is closed out as a profit or 
a loss, or closed to the manufacturing account 
as a debit or credit; and that Lumber Used in 
Manufacture is to be included in the close-out 
to the manufacturing account, The Accounts 
Payable Account is of course debited as the 
invoices are paid. 

Thus the average cost method, either with 
or without the Profit and Loss on Lumber Pur- 
chased Account, holds many advantages over 
other methods, in the more accurate and more 
advanced procedure for material cost distribu- 
tion. 


Builds Circular to Cut West 
Virginia Hardwood 


E_kins, W. Va., Nov. 30.—J. Natwick & 
Co., of Baltimore, a company which has here- 
tofore been operating on an extensive scale in 
Hardy County and elsewhere, is about ready to 
begin operations on what is known as the Wil- 
son tract; about six miles above Valley Head, 
having completed construction of a mill and the 
installation of the necessary machinery on the 
tract, and having constructed four miles of road 
to the main highway so as to be able to bring 
the sawed lumber to Elkins, where it will be 
placed on docks in a large yard and shipped by 
rail from this point. 

The company has installed a large circular 
sawmill with a capacity of about 25,000 feet 
daily. It acquired a large acreage of hardwood 
from Circuit Clerk G. Nelson Wilson, which 
will require several years to cut, and will, employ 
in the woods, at the mill, on trucks and in the 
yard here about 70 men in all. 

B. A. Smith, of Moorefield, is the general 
superintendent of the company. 








Piano Sales Make Unusual Gains 


Wasurineton, D. C., Nov. 30.—A side light 
on the increase which wood-using businesses are 
experiencing just now is the fact that ship- 
ments of pianos in October were the highest of 
any month in the past ten years. According to 
the National Piano Manufacturers’ Association 
report, this year is expected to be the big year 
of the decade among piano men. Manufacturers 
will make approximately 100,000 pianos. 

Because solid woods warp easily, piano cases 
are made of veneer, although solid wood cases 
would be much cheaper if they were practical. 

Curiously, the longest continuous piece of 
wood work in a piano is the rim of a concert 
grand, which is over 20 feet long when fin- 
ished. 
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A Successful Plan For Selling Roofing 


The method employed by John Ken- 
ower & Sons, lumber dealers, Hunting- 
ton, Ind., to sell and apply roofing has 
worked out profitably for all concerned, 
and because of the overlapping of interest 
of several of the factors involved in the 
plan, it almost automatically guarantees 
satisfaction to the customer. In some 
cases, dealers who would like to maintain 
roofing sales and application departments 
find themselves confronted with the neces- 
sity of charging overhead against a non- 
productive department during the off sea- 
son, or of discontinuing such a branch of 
its business during the winter months, and 
then facing the uncertainty and expense 
of reorganizing in the spring. Very often, 
such a department is not flexible enough 
in background and training to permit us- 


ing it for other purposes during the season 
when roofing is not being applied. Also, 
it is not always possible to get a salesman 
who is willing to concentrate heavily on 
the sale of roofing, to the partial exclusion 
of other materials during certain seasons. 
The average salesman is apt to feel that 
concentration on one line is apt to de- 
crease his commissions. 

The Kenower company, knowing that 
there was a constant and profitable mar- 
ket for reroofing work, worked out a plan 
with one of its salesmen which proved 
very attractive to both the salesman and 
the lumber company. The plan revolves 
around paying the salesman a salary for 
devoting a specified part of his time to 
general material sales. During the re- 
mainder of his time he is free to solicit 





in getting orders for the 
beat. 





As an easy and practical method for enlisting the co-operation of employees 


yard this plan, in our opinion, will be hard to 
Here is reproduced a card used by the employees of an eastern retail 
lumber concern which, for good reasons, wished its identity to remain undis- 
closed. The card itself explains the use for which it was designed. 
were furnished the cards, and the advantages of using them were explained. 
No attempt was made to force anyone to use them. 


Employees 


In one instance, at least, 





BINKS YARD 
100 No. Main St. 
Phone Main 00! 


GRAY YARD 
536 S. Main St. 
Phone Walman 44 





The money you just received | earned from the 


ED. C. BINKS LUMBER CO. 


To continue to pay me they must have business. 
Building Material, Millwork and Paint from four convenient yards. 


WESTFIELD BR. 
Ferrin Ave. 
Phone West 888 


They sell Lumber, 


CABLEWAY BR. 
E. Mart Pl. 
Phone East 444 








lesser importance. 





the value of the idea was amply proved. 
pened to be renting his home from the County supervisor of bridges. 
employee accompanied his rent payment with one of the cards. 
time the company received a large order from the County bridge department, 
and since that initial order has received three more. 
other evidences that the cards attracted other desirable new customers of 
The names and addresses on the card shown herewith 
are fictitious, but otherwise it is an exact reproduction of that actually in 
use; the original of which, and name of the company using it, is on file in 
office of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


An employee of the company hap- 
The 


In a short 


There have been many 








roofing work only. He has his own or- 
ganization of applicators separate and dis- 
tinct from any connection with the lumber 
company. When he signs up an order or 
a contract for roofing, he purchases the 
material from Kenower, applies it with 
his own organization, gives his own guar- 
antee, and assumes the full responsibility, 
All roofing repair work, whether of major 
or minor proportions, is handled in this 
way. While the Kenower company has 
no connection with the roofing operations 
of the salesman, its close contact with 
him as a part time employee enables it to 
exercise a moral control over the type of 
application work being done, should such 
control ever be necessary. Also, the re- 
sponsibility for roofing is centralized in 
one man. From the salesman’s viewpoint, 
his close association with the company 
gives him some advantage over his ap- 
plicator competitors in the matter of de- 
livery and selection of materials, and al- 
lows him to increase his income up to the 
limit of his own ability. Late in Sep- 
tember, the salesman’s organization was 
doing so well that it had more than 300 
squares of roofing to apply before cold 
weather set in. 

Huntington is located in northeastern 
Indiana, has a population of about 13,000, 
and is the home of nine major industries, 
none of which are competitive. All of 
these factories remained open during the 
depression, and only minor reductions in 
personnel were made at any time. Busi- 
ness has been consistently good, with a 
sharp upswing during the past year. New 
residences range in cost between $5,000 
and $12,000, and a number have been paid 
for on completion, by the purchasers, with- 
out aid from lending institutions. Farm 
trade, which the company cultivates by 
keeping a salesman out in the rural ter- 
ritory all the time, has been very active. 





Looking Ahead to a Lumber In- 
dustry Opportunity 


Recently in the office of the Dence Lum- 
ber Corp., Lowville, N. Y., on a rainy 
afternoon, discussion swung around to the 
exposition which is to be held in New 
York City in 1939. Someone remarked 
that advance publicity indicated a very 
complete exhibit of modern industrial and 
scientific developments. Attention was 
then called to a newspaper item which de- 
voted several paragraphs to announcing 
that various types of prefabricated houses, 
and houses of brick, stone and steel would 
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be on exhibit. One of Mr. Dence’s sales- 
men said, “It would be a mighty good 
idea to have a few good wood houses at 
that fair.” 

Everybody in the room was in hearty 
accord with that statement; but the lum- 
ber dealer, two of his salesmen and the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative 
who happened to be present felt neither 
fnancially nor physically able to start a 
movement of sufficient proportions to jolt 
the lumber industry into full realization of 
the manifold advantages of financing the 
construction and maintenance of several 
wood houses at the New York fair. The 
matter was dropped in favor of a discus- 
sion of local business conditions. 

Such a constructive suggestion, how- 
ever, deserves a better fate than instant 
death on the spot of its birth. For one 
or two cents a person (much less than the 
cost of one mailing of modest literature ) 
several good types of the modern house 
of wood can be presented to millions of 
men and women who will visit the exposi- 
tion. There is nothing unique about the 
statement that emanated from Mr. Dence’s 
office. It reflects an idea that has prob- 
ably occurred to others, and will occur to 
many more. It is here passed along be- 
cause it is timely. The two and one-half 
years that remain before the fair is sched- 
uled to open leave none too much time 
for adequate consideration and planning 
on the part of the lumber industry. 


Punctuates Half-Century With 


On Nov. 21 J. H. Patterson celebrated 
a half century of successful service as a 
retail lumber dealer by presiding over 
open house at the newly remodeled sales 
and display room of the original yard in 
Marengo, Ill. A host of customers and 
od friends thronged the premises 
throughout the day, and every visitor was 
greeted at the door by Mr. Patterson who 


‘ 





Patterson building, before remodeling 


called most of them, farmers and towns- 
lok alike, by their first names. In many 
tases he was greeting the grandchildren 
of some of his original customers. As- 
‘isting him were his two sons, Glenn G. 
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Attractive Roadside Yard 
Here is the attractive roadside yard of 
George W. Pratt & Son, located just out- 
side the limits of Highland, N. Y. The 
road is a ledge cut near the base of a 
steep hill which continues beyond the 
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Modern yard on highway invites passing 
trade by "catchy" displays 


road, leveling off just past the rear of the 
sales and display building shown in the 
picture. Both open and closed sheds face 
a main alley which develops from a drive- 
way entering the premises at the right of 
the building. As shown in the photo- 
graph, the building has wood shingle sid- 


Patterson and J. H. Patterson, Jr., the 
former being secretary and treasurer of 
the company; and the latter, vice presi- 
dent. The busiest man on the scene was 
T. W. Abell, manager of the yard, who 
was co-ordinating the various phases of 
the celebration, and at the same time ser- 
ving customers as usual. On Nov. 1, 
1886, the firm of Patterson & Buck began 
operations as feed, grain and seed mer- 
chants in Marengo. Four years later 
they purchased a lumber and coal business, 
and merged it with their other stock. 
In 1891 Mr. Buck died, and his interest 
was purchased by Mr. Patterson. In the 
ensuing 50 years, nine other yards were 
acquired in north central Illinois. 

The new building which houses the 
sales and display room is constructed on 
a concrete slab without a basement. The 
frame is made of 2x4 studs, and these are 
covered with Celotex sheathing. The 
finished exterior is yellow Brickote. The 
interior of the sales room is finished with 
Celotex board, and the floor is asphalt 
tile. The ceiling is insulated with three 
inches of Rockwool. Work space, ‘in- 
cluding the bookkeeper’s desk, and the 
scale housing, is separated from the sales 
and display portion of the room by a 
counter. An interesting feature of the 
counter is that it is stopped off about ten 
feet from the front of the room. Mr. 
Abell’s desk is in the front, behind the 
counter line, but clearly in the open. 
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ing, composition shingle roofing, an at- 
tractive entrance portal, and large front 
windows. From the road there are clearly 
visible, on the interior, displays of roof- 
ing, siding, insulation and paint. 





Short Collection Story—No. | 


of a Series 


“T went to school with Jim Donovan,” 
remarked Mr. P., a notably successful 
collector. Then he told of a collection call 
which, while getting only a promise, still 
made money at once for the lumber yard 
he represented. 


“There’s a lot of psychology in expert 
collecting,’ said P. “I greeted Jim cor- 
dially, inquired for his wife, Jessie, with 
whom, too, I had gone to school. There 
was talk about the children, and some 
pleasant reminiscences of baseball. We 
both made the battery of a high school 
team. 

“When I brought up the delinquent 
lumber bill, Jim Donovan was profuse 
and humble in his explanations. There 
had been sickness in the family. Unex- 
pectedly, he was pressed hard by an auto- 
mobile dealer for payments. Things were 
getting better, though, and in another 
month he would be able to make a pay- 
ment, sure.” 


The collector saw the delinquent was 
sincere. He inquired, “Where are you 


New Building 


There is no semblance of formality or se- 
clusion. In the rear of the building are 
a private office and a wash room, modern 
in their appointments. 
Of particular interest 
treatment of the building. As shown in 
the photograph, the truncated corner 
with a window bay carried around the 
side, gives the illusion of a large display 


is the corner 





Patterson building, after remodeling 


window which can be seen from a con- 
siderable distance up the street. The 
perspective thus obtained lends to the 
window the appearance of being much 
larger than it really is. 
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getting your lumber now, Jim?” Jim col- 
ored, and admitted that he was getting it 
from a competitor, and paying cash for 
it. “I didn’t feel like going to your yard 
and facing the old man,” he muttered. 

“Tt was just as easy as that!” the col- 
lector exclaimed. “Jim was mighty glad 
to agree to buy at our yard hereafter, and 
to pay cash. Besides, he agreed posi- 
tively to make a payment on the old 
account the fifteenth of next month.” 

—_——___ 

AccorDING TO the Association of American 
Railroads apple pie is the most popular dessert 
served on railway dining cars in this country. 
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House Car Manufacturers Use 


Tileboard for Walls of 
Kitchens, Baths 


There was no question about the fact that 
people who attended the annual automobile show 
in Chicago, Nov. 14-21, were vitally interested 
in house-trailers. They inspected the scientifi- 
cally designed rolling homes from living room 
to kitchen, and almost invariably were heard 
to exclaim over the neatness and cleanliness of 
the compact little galley, and the sparkling 
beauty of the tiny lavatory and shower quar- 
ters. Many were heard to say: “Just imagine; 
this one even has tile around the sink and stove, 
and on the bathroom walls. That is more than 
we have at home!” 
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It was little wonder that people mistook the 
various tileboards used for real tile. The ex. 
planation could be found in a booth at one end 
of the space occupied by the trailers. Samples 
of the numerous types of Yankee Fiber Tile 
manufactured for use in house cars and homes 
were displayed along with literature describing 
the product. Women and men alike showed 
considerable interest in this tileboard which js 
composed of a hardwood exploded into fiber 
with all the wood elements left in the material. 
It is, then, made into hard sheets of varioys 
sizes, fireproofed and waterproofed, and a spe- 
cial semi-porcelain base finish applied by a 
secret process. The product, made by Yankee 
Fiber Tile Manufacturing Co., Detroit, is easily 
installed by a carpenter for it can be sawed and 
fitted to any kind of wall space. It will not 





Lots of People “Wanna Buy 


Novel Poultry Farming Opens 


» B 
a Duck =" 3 Good Market for Lumber 


Siptey, ILt., Nov. 30.—An ambitious 
young man in this small town is doing 
a thriving business in quackery! The 
law has never stepped in to interfere with 
his profession, which is growing rapidly 
into a real industry. The proprietor is 
C. H. Rohrer, who operates a duck farm 
on a ten-acre plat at the intersection of 
Illinois Routes 47 and 165, and is finding 
that much of the world loves a quack! 

Mr. Rohrer started raising ducks and 
broilers about three years ago, and has 
expanded his business almost constantly. 
At present he has a main unit of the plant 





which he refers to as “the hot house,” 
a fattening shed, mill, and a_brooder 


house. The buildings, as seen in the ac- 
companying pictures, are constructed of 
lumber. Retail lumber dealers throughout 
the country might materially add to their 
profits by introducing duck-raising to 
persons in their communities who are 
poultry-minded. A plant such as Mr. 
Rohrer has calls for a sizable bill of ma- 
terials, and as the business grows more 
buildings are required. The local duck 
man expects to put up additional sheds 
in which to fatten his ducklings for mar- 
ket shortly. Building materials were 
bought locally, it was learned. 

The. barn with its two wings was alive 
with a golden sea of week-old ducklings 
the day a representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN stopped to investigate this 
novel business. The term “hothouse” is 
applied to this unit because the baby fowls 


are put into its sun-warmed interior for 
several days, after being bought at a 
hatchery, until they have gotten a sturdy 
start. Air in the building is kept clean 
and fresh with five ventilators seen on 
the roof peaks. When the ducklings are 
old enough to be allowed on the ground, 
small doors at the base of the wings are 
opened and they can waddle out into 
fenced yards. Feed and other supplies 
are kept on the ground floor of the barn 
section, and its second floor is the laying 
house, for mature ducks. 

After the young fowls are a few weeks 





The main unit of the 
duck farm is a well- 
built barn with joining 
wings where ducklings 
are kept until well 
started. All structures 
on the place are made 
of lumber 





old, they are transferred to the fattening 
building, shown in another cut on this 
page. Here they are kept for the remain- 
der of their ten-week stay with Mr. 
Rohrer. The birds are fed a ration 
ground and mixed by their owner in his 
electrically operated mill on the farm, and 
the success of his methods is proved by 
the fact that by the time they are ten 
weeks old they weigh an average of five 
or six pounds. Mr. Rohrer said that he 





After the young fowls 
have a good start in 
life, they are put into 
this fattening shed 
where several ounces 
of flesh are added to 
their bodies every day 











Introducing C. H. Rohrer, owner of the 
business, beside his brooder house in which 
chicks are kept. It is built of matched fir 


has had ducklings tip the scales at seven 
pounds when trucked to the Chicago mar- 
ket at the end of ten weeks. There were 
1,000 ducklings on the farm at the time 
of this visit, and 100 are ready for market 
weekly, it was stated. In a short time 
the owner expects to be producing 1,000 
of the tender ducklings for sale every 
week. He produces the fowls nine months 
of the year, selling the last around July 1. 
Mr. Rohrer also raises broilers, and may 
be seen standing beside his oil-heated 
brooder house in an accompanying pic- 
ture. The structure is made of matched 
fir, has a wood floor, and is perfectly 
snug. Chicks were put in the brooder in 
sub-zero weather last winter, and good 
construction kept them safe. The young 
poultryman had not lost a chick from sick- 
ness out of all the hundreds raised this 
year. He has the floor covered with 


ground corn cobs from his mill, and finds 
that being absorbent, they keep the floor 
dry. 
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crack on settling or from vibration, and is guar- 
anteed not to check or peel. In remodeling, 
the luxury and beauty of tile walls may be 
achieved by using Yankee Fiber Tile panels over 
old plaster. It proves satisfactory for bath- 
rooms for the durable finish is unaffected by 
hot or cold water. 


One of the latest styles in Yankee Fiber Tile 
put on the market is the hardwood finish, which 
takes its place among the many other wood 
designs. It is also available in the more usual 
shades of old ivory, green, pink, white, blue and 
black. Two-tone blends in the above colors 
can be furnished. The material is made in 
sheets 4x4 feet, 4x8, and 4x12. It may be had 
scored like tile or plain. 

Considering all of these merits of the product, 
it is clearly understandable why manufacturers 
of house-cars are using Yankee Fiber Tile for 
serviceable, sanitary and economical kitchen 
and lavatory walls. It is backed by a reputa- 


aaa 


The attractive office and big sign of the Pacific Coast Lumber 
Co. at San Luis Obispo, Calif. 


tion of years of service in homes, restaurants, 
and all kinds of business places. 

An exhibit crate will be sent to building ma- 
terials dealers staging “open house” celebra- 
tions or who are making displays at home 
shows. There is no charge for the exhibit, 
which is returned after it has been used. Addi- 
tional information may be secured from the 
Yankee Fiber Tile Mfg. Co., 51-57 Selden 
Avenue, Detroit. 





Will Open Downtown Store - 


Tacoma, WAsH., Nov. 28.—Announce- 
ment was made here this week that the 
Model Lumber Co. has leased space at 
1115 South A Street, in the heart of the 
downtown business district, for a down- 
town sales office. Morris Kleiner, presi- 
dent of the company, said that shingles, 
roofing, sash, building paper, doors, ply- 
wood, paints, oil, hardware and a small 
stock of lumber, for the cash and carry 
trade, would be carried at the downtown 
store. 





Supplies Half Million Feet for 
Overhead Crossing 


Tacoma, WasuH., Nov. 28.—Approximately 
a half million feet of lumber is being supplied 
by the John Dower Lumber Co., of this city, 
or use in construction of the Union Avenue 
overhead crossing in the industrial district 
cre. Rumsey & Co. are building the crossing. 
which will be open to public use in the spring 
of 1937. The lumber is being used for con- 
struction of concrete forms. 
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Modernizes to Improve Its Sales 
Facilities 

The Pacific Coast Coal Co. has quite 
recently been remodeling its office at the 
yard located in San Luis Obispo, Calif., 
for the purpose of installing more exten- 
sive sales displays. The work was not 
completed when the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN called some weeks ago. Perhaps 
the picture will not indicate the fact 
clearly, but the floor of the sales room 
is laid off in sizable panels showing vari- 
ous species and grades of hardwood, each 
panel framed with a narrow strip of 
walnut. Each of these panels is large 
enough to give the customer a clear idea 
of what the finished floor will look like. 
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Cupboard doors will be added; also 
tables with glass-partitioned display tops. 

This company operates a number of 
yards, all of which handle a varied line 
of goods in addition to lumber. S. G. 
Truitt, manager of the yards, says this 
stock is not standardized, but it fitted to 
the needs of the community. One yard 
carries hats, another fishing tackle and 
ammunition; to mention a few unusual 
items. Mr. Truitt believes that lumber 


dealers need to handle varied lines to 
supplement their sales of lumber and that 
the lines must be determined by study 
and experimentation in the particular 
communities where they operate. 
Business of this company is reported to 
be the best in three years, and gaining. 





Floor of salesroom is laid off in panels, of various hardwoods, 
each framed with a narrow strip of walnut. 


New Year's Resolutions a la Alphabet 


Resolutions may go a long way towards 


making the next year a profitable one for 
the dealer who carries them out faithful- 
ly. Why not set up a check-chart to 
guide you, and then hew close to the line 
for the next 365 days? 
resolutions, in alphabetical order : 


Here are some 


(Check 

Here) 

O Adjust my business to conditions as they 
are today, not as I hope they will be to- 
morrow. 

O Be a better advertiser and merchandiser, 
let people know I am here, and make them 
talk about me. 

O Call for more rigid analysis of my busi- 
ness to see what improvements can be 
made in appearance and service. 

O Do a better job of applying more intel- 
ligence to the operation of my business. 
Eat into the problem of expense, attacking 
costs so that every classification will share 
in the necessary reductions. 

Found a sound business policy and im- 
prove it to meet changing conditions. 


Go over all so-called “service” features, 
and convince myself that they really do 
serve the customer. 

O Hold and establish prices which will give 
me a reasonable profit on everything I 
sell, regardless of who else cuts prices. 

O Instill faith in myself, in my business, and 
in my community. 

O Jump at new ideas, new methods or new 
equipment with an open mind. 


I WILL 


O Keep my place of business the talk of the 
town. 

O Leap to every effort that will make my 
service as complete as possible. 

O Make every effort to keep my place of 
business inviting to the public, outside as 
well as inside. 

O Number every business building plan for 
the year, and plan well in advance so that 
those plans may be carried out. 


O Outlaw every thought of lower standards 

to meet lower prices, because good will 

and prestige are attained at too great a 

price to be discarded lightly. 

Plan to respect my business, and to make 

others respect it. 

Strive to advertise to better advantage. 

Train my sales people to sell more intel- 

ligently. 

Utilize the telephone to the best advan- 

tage; cultivate a pleasing telephone voice ; 

answer calls promptly and without undue 
delav. 

O Vault into suggestive selling more than 
ever; explain things more, talk them over; 
bury impatience behind a mask of courtesy. 

O Watch my credit with those I buy from 
and with those who buy from me. 


Oo OO QO 


O “Xamine” my costs more closely, effect 
economies, avoid undue extravagance, and 
still give good service. 


“Yodel” the merits of my 
persistently than ever. 


goods more 


Zenith of success will be reached if I 


stick to these resolutions. 
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Successful Methods 


ot a Big Concern 


A staff representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, calling 
quite recently on Charles Proebstel, widely-known chief of the 
Santa Fe Builders’ Supply Co., Santa Fe, N. M., found that he 
has some definite ideas about plan books, which he is proving to 
be sound in practice. Santa Fe is nationally famous for its Span- 
ish-Mexican architecture; a style which has been worked out 
through several centuries. At its best it has marvelous beauty 
and simplicity. A large majority of the homes in the city are of 
this type, and the style is spreading to’many parts of the United 
States. 

To promote better building, as well as to stimulate the sale of 
materials, Mr. Proebstel decided to issue a plan book, dealing 
largely with designs for homes modest in cost. He wanted these 
designs to be authentic and to be presented in a manner worthy 
of this fine architectural style. So he commissioned Wilfred H. 


Stedman, a well-known artist, to prepare eighteen interpretative 
designs. The book has twenty-four pages, includes drawings of 
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The divisions 
were being painted with aluminum paint. When certain altera- 
tions are completed, the entire interior will be covered with this 


Lumber storage, Santa Fe Builders’ Supply Co. 


paint. Sign over driveway reads: "Please park in street—keep 


driveway clear" 


many architectural details, and has a cover beautifully executed 
in colors. On the back cover is the “Sanbusco” design—an In- 
dian mounted on a pony and carrying a banner. “Sanbusco,” of 
course, is a contraction of “Santa Fe Builders’ Supply Co.” 
The authentic designs and the fine art work and printing are 
an important part, but only a part, of Mr. Proebstel’s idea. “The 
nemesis of plan books,” he says, “has been the habit of giving 
them away without charge. That is a bad practice, for at least 


two reasons. In the first place, no one values a free book. It's 
like at ther piece of promotion literature; something to be 
glanced through and forgotten \lmost any one has idle cur 
ity enough to carry away a free book; but the unproductive 
the « t to a pomnt where the used copies are very 
pet e to the neern getting them out In the second place 
' f ive a book away constantly tempted 
t t ntil present! it | i ver little value to any one 
t t| ther ire | want to make the book bette 
t turther edition we expect to perc 
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Main warehouse of the Santa Fe Builders’ Supply Co. Observe 
over the main drive the picture symbolizing "Sanbusco," an Indian 
mounted on pony 


ple told us we couldn't sell the book for that price, if we could 
sell it at all. But in the comparatively short time it has been off 
the press we've sold copies in every State in the country. We 
want to bear part of the cost when a book goes to a retail dealer, 
but we want him to bear part of that cost, and so we sell it to 
him at a reduced price. If he sells a house from it, and if he is 
one of our wholesale customers, we credit his account with the 
amount he paid for it. But he must pay for it to get it; a price 
less than the public pays, but enough so that he knows he has 
bought something. I was sure this was the sound idea, and 
events are proving that it is. Our dealer friends tell us they don’t 
want us to give the book away ; and we are proving that the pub- 
lic really will buy a good plan book. That it is a good plan 
book is indicated by the fact that we are selling many houses 
from it without the slightest change in the designs.” 


“Sanbusco” is an extraordinary organization. The plant cov- 
ers some six acres of ground, and it handles both wholesale and 
retail trade. It deals not only in lumber but also in plumbing, 
heating, electrical equipment and a number of collateral lines. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was told in this area that local 
retail competitors, including those in nearby towns and cities, 
have urged Mr. Proebstel to remain in the retail business when 
he has considered going over entirely to wholesaling. The rea- 
son is that this big concern, with its accurate stock and sales 
records and its skill in cost-finding, maintains a stable market 
level. It sets a standard which keeps down price-cutting. 


The company has its own printing plant, and issues its own 
loose-leaf catalog. Since it is a retailing as well as a wholesal- 
ing concern, retail prices are printed in the catalog and are fol- 
lowed. No price changes are made that are not at once issued 
for insertion in the catalog ; where every one can know what they 
are. At various times the company has entertained luncheon 
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Special truck of Santa Fe Builders’ Supply Co., designed for her 
dling plumbing supplies. The company's trucks deliver from 7% 
to 100 miles, and in an emergency will deliver to 200 miles 
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clubs; and repeatedly Mr. Proebstel has told these guests that 
there is no question about the business which he will not answer 
frankly. Cost of goods, percentage of mark-up, total prcfits, 
profits on any article, cost of doing business ; any serious qucs- 
tion that may be asked he will answer freely. “No person,” he 
says, “who is in an honest business of his own can object if we 
make a fair profit. It is more important to us than to any one 
else that we know what our profit is, and that it is fair. If we 
put prices too high our competitors will put us out of business. 
If we put them too low we'll put ourselves out.” 

With this in mind, the company maintains a detailed stock 
and price record. Despite the great diversity of the stock—and 
there are, for example, 2,000 bins for plumbing fittings alone— 
it is always possible to tell in a moment the quantity of any item 
in stock, the cost and the selling price. Reports coming to Mr. 
Proebstel’s desk are never more than three or four days old; and 
these reports show sales by departments, and the profits made. 
These records make it possible immediately to spot a lagging de- 
partment ; whereupon it gets special attention. “Any one going 
over our records,” Mr. Proebstel says, “could do a pretty good 
job of buying for us. He’d see right before him the record of 
the companies from whom we’ve purchased, the prices we've paid 
and the volume in which we’ve bought.” 

This big plant is carefully organized. Wholesale and retail 
departments of a given line are usually kept separate. There is a 
big retail sales room where the multitude of small articles are 
displayed. Since the company must store great quantities of 
small articles, such as plumbing connections, it has developed an 
ingenious and interchangeable system of storage bins. These 
consist of stout boxes of various size. If a range of storage bins 
is needed, the men get out the needed number of boxes of the 
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indicated size, pile them one on top of the other, and end to end, 
and then cover the two adjoining edges of the various units with 
a facing strip. The result is a regular series of storage bins, like 
pigeon holes. These can be set against the wall or placed back to 
back like the stacks in a library. 

One reason for the diversified lines is to be found in the whole- 
sale trade. This territory is expensive to travel, and the men 
need a long line. One item, mentioned as an example, is hotel 
dishes. The important lines, of course, are lumber, heating, 
plumbing and electrical goods. Everything is under cover ex- 
cept sewer tile. 

At the beginning of the depression Mr. Proebstel quickly 
reached the conclusion that it was going to be serious and of 
considerable duration. He went to all his large accounts, stated 
these suspicions and suggested general plans with these things 
in mind. Only a few of these larger accounts refused to listen; 
and these are now out of business. ‘“Sanbusco” has about sixty 
employees. During the depression the company laid off no em- 
ployees, cut no wages, and paid its regular dividends. Mr. 
Proebstel states that there is at present a very considerable 
volume of building in Santa Fe. 





AN ILLINors DEALER uses the “eye appeal” method to show 
customers the various hues of flat wall paint handled. Neatly 
framed panels on the wall of the display room are painted 
with the different colors sold. Instead of a small color card 
the paint buyer is shown these panels, and so is able to see 
how the paint looks on the wall. This method not only facili- 
tates the selling of paint but it adds to the attractiveness of 
the entire room. 





How Insulation 
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Brings 
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ELIZABETHTOWN, Ky., Nov. 30.—The 








full sorrow in the lament heard frequently 
from persons who travel considerably that 
they always pass through towns with the 
most comfortable tourists’ accommoda- 
tions too early in the day to stop was 
brought clearly home to the writer a few 
weeks ago upon entering the fringes of 
Elizabethtown. It was about nine o’clock 
the morning after we had tried to sleep 
in a hotel at Louisville, which had basked 
beneath 100-degree heat for two days. A 
neat black-and-white sign along the high- 
way in front of a white house caught the 
eye with the two centered words: 


INSULATED ROOMS 


In smaller letters there was mention of 
a shower bath, electric fans, and a garage, 
but the fact that here was a keeper of 
wayfarers who was alive to the modern 
methods of making his guests more com- 
fortable while they were under his roof 
was seen as a true clue to a story. 

Che AMERICAN LUMBERMAN represen 
tative introduced himself, and stated that 
the sign had caused him to stop in quest 
ot a story. It was learned that the home 
belonged to W. T. Overall, and that the 
sign had attracted a lot of business during 
the past scorching summer, Mrs, Overall 

had built the residence a 


aid that they 
year ago, and had lined the walls and 


The complete insulat- 
ing of this home is 
paying big dividends 
in comfort for the 
owners and is thor- 
oughly appreciated 
by the tourists who 
stay in it 





roof with Celotex of inch thickness. This 
wallboard as all of the other material used 
in the two-story frame house was pur- 
chased from the Jenkins-Essex Co. (Inc.) 
in Elizabethtown. 

“My goodness, yes,” said the mistress 
of the house in, answer to a question as 
to whether much difference had been no- 
ticed in living comfort due to the insu- 
lation. “We have kept close tab on in- 
side temperatures this summer, and know 
that we have had rooms from ten to fif 
teen degrees cooler than ever before. 
When a door or several windows are left 
open, we notice the interior warming up 
but the heat doesn't come in through the 
insulation! We are delighted with the 
result, and would insulate every house 
we ever built.” 

Travelers, who have stayed in the 
Overall home, have been loud in their 
praises for the comfortable temperatures 





a 


of the bedrooms, and have shown a great 
deal of interest when told by the own- 
ers that all the credit was due to insu- 
lation. Thus, favorable propaganda for 
the material has been carried to all parts 
of the United States in the memories of 
those folks who enjoyed a good “Over- 
all” night’s rest. 

The experience of the proprietor of a 
tourist home in this little city should 
tip off retailers of insulation everywher 
to the vast field which this modern inn 
keeping industry opens to them as fer 
tile sales territory. Not only private resi 
dences which offer motorists lodging ar¢ 
good prospects, but all the thousands of 
cabins throughout the country that are 
rented to tourists. The Jenkins-Essex 
concern wisely intends to use Mr 
Mrs. Overall’'s home as an 
greater living comfort achieve 
sulation 
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Kentucky Lumber Company's Yards Enjoy 


Good Rural Business © 


Sales of Company Up 60 Per- 
cent Over Same Period of 1935 


WINCHEsTER, Ky., Nov. 30.—The office 
of William Senter, treasurer of the Home 
Lumber Co. (Inc.), which maintains 
headquarters for its five yards here, was 
complete even to a Scotty dog the day 
this rambling scribe called. “Black Boy” 
didn't seem to care much for the intru- 
sion that ended his snooze in the guest 
chair, and stood frigidly by waiting the 
finish of the interview so he could resume 
his canine dreams. 

George M. Wolfe, president of the lum- 
her company, was out of the office when 
the writer arrived, and Mr. Senter agreed 





to pinch-hit with the information. By 
the time the talk was finished Mr. Wolfe 
had returned, and served as “dessert” for 
the interview. 

It was learned that the business was 
started in 1914 at Hazard, Ky., where the 
main office remained until 1929 when it 
was transferred here with the purchase 
of the Ho-Be Lumber Co. At intervals 
during the past twenty-two years other 
yards were started by Mr. Wolfe in Mt. 
Sterling, Irvine and Whitesburg, Ky. 
W. P. Morton, vice president, and Willis 
W. Reeves, secretary, both of Hazard, are 
other officers of the organization. A pic- 
ture with this story shows the service- 
able office of the local headquarters. 

The tobacco crop in this section of Ken- 
tucky was fairly good this season despite 
dry weather. The leafy plants were 
stunted somewhat in growth, but the har- 
vest was regarded with appreciation in 
view of the complete ravaging of some of 
the middle western grain belts. Through- 
out this tobacco State, it was learned from 








A partial view of the 
lumber shed with its 
neat railing and bins. 
Red cedar shingles 
and fence posts can 
be seen in the yard 








building material dealers that farmers 
bought lumber at a lively clip until the 
drought scared them into watchful wait- 
ing. After helpful rains fell, business 





One wall of the in- 
clined driveway into 
the lumber shed is 
covered with twelve 
panels of various 
types of a composi- 
tion roofing sold by 
the company 





picked up somewhat, and is expected to 
be good during the autumn. 
The firm’s yard at Hazard has done 





Many styles of interi- 
or and exterior house 
doors are kept in a 
room off the large 
office where they 
may be easily shown 
to prospective buyers 








more business this summer than any of 
the other units, according to Mr. Senter’s 
books. Considerable material has been 
sold from it for small houses at nearby 
mining camps. These buildings are put up 
as cheaply as possible and the top grade 
of lumber is not used as a rule, but the 
volume of construction has made an agree- 
able total. The interior walls are usually 
of some brand of insulating board. 
While on the subject of the company’s 
business condition, it was said by the 
treasurer, after a glance at his books, that 
it was 60 percent above the first eight and 
a half months of 1935! The current year 
has been by far the best since the depres- 
sion set in for the five yards. All of them 
handle a full line of builders’ needs. A big 
turnover has been made in Certain-teed 
paints, and Pittsburgh Plate Glass. 


MANY MODERNIZING JOBS SOLD 


Although new houses haven’t gone up 
on the skyline in this vicinity as numer- 
ously as in many other sections, there has 
been a satisfactory volume of business in 
remodeling and modernizing older resi- 
dences into more livable quarters. Mr. 
Senter said that his company had fur- 
nished materials for a couple such jobs 
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where the bill amounted to $2,500 or over. 
The improvements have included new 
roofs, rearrangement of interiors by tear- 
ing out partitions or putting in new ones, 
insulating the buildings, screening porches, 
painting, laying hardwood ‘floors, and 
other work. Much USG bat and board 
insulation and Celotex have been pur- 
chased by individuals who have “dressed 
up” their homes for greater warmth in 
winter and coolness in summer. Consid- 
erable Appalachian hardwood flooring is 
bought by Mr. Wolfe for his five yards. 


TOBACCO BARN MATERIALS SOLD 


The Home Lumber Co. yard here has 
supplied materials for eighteen tobacco 
barns this year, the writer was informed 
by Mr. Senter. The structures have aver- 
aged approximately $1,500 in cost. These 
buildings vary from other farm barns in 
a couple of ways, namely, plenty of venti- 
lation must be provided for the tobacco, 
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This realistic-appear- 
ing wild hog centered 
in the display of Cer- 
tain-teed paints gets 
attention. The brush- 
es covering it are 
made of bristles from 
such animals in China 





and the air must be kept in circulation as 
much as possible. As a result of the ne- 
cessity of taking these two features into 
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This is the headquar- 
ters in Winchester, 
Ky., for the five yards 
of the Home Lumber 
Co. The name can 
be read from all 
approaches 
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consideration, retailers of materials are 
able to sell more windows and ventilators 
than are included in the average bill of 
goods for a barn. Several of the tobacco 
barn jobs sold by the local concern have 
been to growers in the district between 
here and Paris, which is eighteen miles to 
the north. Wood shingles are applied to 
the roofs of the majority of these barns, it 
was stated. Mr. Senter reported that red 
cedar shingles outsell all other roofings 
handled by his company, and they come 
into the sheds in carload lots. A stack of 
them can be seen in one of the pictures of 
the yard accompanying this story. 





Building All-Wood Hotel on Mount Hood 


PorTLAND, OrE., Nov. 28.— forests 


below and a 


When a permanent name is chosen 
for the great hotel now under con- 
struction far up on the side of Mt. 
Hood in western Oregon, where 
winter’s snow often reaches depths 
of 15 to 20 feet, the name Timber 
Monarch would be appropriate. 

For nowhere, in the construc- 
tion of a great building, has the 
majesty of woods been given 
greater play, nor the strength and 
enduring quality of timbers been 
given greater recognition. Wood 
is indeed king in this $350,000 
structure, which the Works Prog- 
ress Administration and the For- 
est Service, with a small measure 
of local contribution, are building. 

From the giant timbers, weigh- 
ing seven tons each, used to sup- 
port its roof, and which only west- 
ern Oregon and Washington for- 
ests produce, to the task of get- 
ting building materials far up the 
mountain side, the job is of Hercu- 
lean proportions. 

The hotel, now over 50 percent 
completed, is being built 6500 feet 
up on the mountain, within 4500 
feet of the summit and gigantic 
crevasses. Here the winter snows 
are heavy and the cold intense, but 
from here also may be obtained a 
view of mountains and valleys of 
western Oregon virtually incom- 
parable 

Six giant fireplaces, three on 
each of the two lower floors, are 
built of stone and supported with 
timbers. 

The grounds will be landscaped 
to fit the surrounding scenery, vast 


towering 
mountain peak above. 

Forest Service and WPA engi- 
neers designed the hotel without 
the use of steel. It will be typi- 
cally a product of a great timber 


and lumber producing section. And 
native woods will be used entirely, 
from the Douglas fir rafters and 
roof shakes to the oak flooring to 
be placed in some parts. 


The central supporting pillars 





are 35 feet long and are mounted 
on stone. They are of Ponderosa 
pine, entirely hand hewn with a 
broadax by Henry Steiner, log 
cabin builder and woodsman of the 
Mt. Hood country. They are 42 
inches in diameter and hewn into 
hexagon shape. Each is said to 
weigh nearly seven tons. They 
were hewn further down the 
mountain and then crated for the 
trip .up, to prevent their being 
damaged. 

The roof treatment is interest- 
ing. There is first a layer of 
Douglas fir shiplap, then a layer 
of five-ply building paper, and 
then the shakes are laid to give 
three courses to the weather. The 
shakes are of enormous size, 42 
inches long and three-fourths of 
an inch thick at the butt. They are 
first milled double thickness, and 
then sawed in two to give one 
smooth side for the under side. 


First floor of the hotel will be 
veneered with stone as an addi- 
tional protection against heavy 
snows. Second and third floors 
will be almost altogether vertical 
fir siding over heavy insulation. 


Supporting beams and the 50- 
foot rafters are heavy fir timbers 
of varying but large size, and the 
roof is built to stand at least 20 
feet of snow without possibility 
of damage. It is, however, steep 
pitched to allow as much snow as 
possible to slide off. 


The hotel will accommodate 200 
guests. 
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Appalachian Producers Cheered by 
Success of Promotional Program 


CINCINNATI, Oun10, Nov. 28.—What was re- 
garded as in many respects one of the most 
successful and beneficial meetings in the his- 
tory of the Appalachian hardwood trade, took 
place Nov. 20 at the Hotel Netherland Plaza, 
when Appalachian Hardwood Manufacturers 
(Inc.) held its annual all-day session. 

It was a noteworthy success because it 
brought together the largest number of Appa- 
lachian hardwood producers that had attended 
a session of the organization in recent years, 
and it stirred their enthusiasm for further ex- 
pansion of the industry. It sent them away 
fired with zeal to make greater efforts than 
ever for the upbuilding of the organization, and 
it gave them a confidence such as they had 
not known since the late ’twenties. 

Practically every speaker predicted great 
things for the hardwood industry in the coming 
twelve-month. Dr, Wilson Compton, secretary- 
manager of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, declared that the building 
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Cincinnati, Ohio; 


LINEHAN, Cc. H. CLENDENING, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Re-elected President Secretary-Treasurer 
industry in 1937-38 would probably require 
twice as much hardwood as had been consumed 
in any of the last seven years. As a rough 
estimate, he stated that hardwood demand for 
the next year alone had been placed, by the 
officials of the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, at approximately 900,000,000 board feet. 
He said that for the first time in almost ten 
years the Appalachian hardwood stocks at the 
mills were far from excessive, and he pointed 
out several instances in which items were scarce. 
He said that it was the consensus throughout 
the Appalachian district that hardwood stocks 
had been selling below their value, and pre- 
dicted that conservative hardwood producers 
would be justified in substantial price increases 
before the end of the winter. 


To Do More Promotion; Meet Quarterly 


J. J. Linehan, president of the association, 
in his opening remarks called for an expansion 
of the work of the Trade Extension Depart- 
ment, and pointed out that it would be advisable 
to hold quarterly meetings because of the great 
importance of frequent exchange of views on 
trade conditions. ’ 

Both his recommendations were given favor- 
able consideration by the directors in a post- 
conference session, and for this year at. least 
there will be quarterly sessions at Cincinnati. 
The new directorate, whose personnel was 


virtually unchanged with the exception of one 
director-at-large chosen to succeed B. B. Burns, 
not only was in thorough accord with President 
Linehan on these two important matters, but 
was unanimously agreed that Mr. Linehan 
should continue at the helm, and that he should 
be given ample funds with which to carry out 
his recommendations. 

An increase of approximately 25 percent in 
assessment was made, and, although it was not 
fixed on a production basis, it was agreed that 
it should work out in a manner entirely agree- 
able to all concerned. 


Reaching 96 Percent of Sales Territory 


H. E. Everley, manager of the trade exten- 
sion department, was given every assurance of 
the confidence of the directors in his ability to 
extend the distribution of Appalachian hard- 
woods, and received many compliments upon 
his accomplishments in the past few years. In 
his report he showed that the consuming area 
for Appalachian hardwoods was now spread 
over twenty-two States in four leading groups: 
the Central; the Mid-Atlantic; the New Eng- 
land, and the Lake States. He showed that the 
number of architects who are specifying Ap- 
palachian hardwoods is constantly increasing, 
and that the Appalachian market was covering 
96 percent of the consuming territory. Oak, 
he said, was the wood predominantly in use. 
The others, in the order of their standing in 
consumers’ favor, being: (2) Poplar; (3) chest- 
nut; (4) hard maple; (5) basswood; (6) 
beech, and (7) birch. 


Tells of Sales Gain During October 


One of the high points in the opening ses- 
sion, following the recommendations of Presi- 
dent Linehan, came in the report of Carl H. 
Clendening, secretary-treasurer of the organ- 
ization. This showed that the October orders 
had made an increase of 22 percent over Sep- 
tember, and had reached the peak of the year 
in Appalachian hardwoods. This was accord- 
ing to the trade barometer issued by Mr. Clen- 
dening, made up from reports from 59 band- 
mill units. The actual increase was 22.7 per- 
cent. Production shrank in October 7.8 percent, 
trailing both orders and shipments, thereby 
bringing a preceptible decline in stocks. No 
change of importance occurred in the Appa- 
lachian softwood situation during October; pro- 
duction and shipments exceeded orders. 


Extension Work Got Sales Results 


In his annual report, Mr. Clendening re- 
viewed the financial situation of the body. The 
members have responded generously to an appeal 
for an income which would meet minimum and 
irreducible financial requirements. As a result 
of judicious use of available funds, the trade 
extension work had been carried on unremit- 
tingly under Manager Everley’s direction, with- 
out curtailment. Of all hardwoods shipped in 
1934, 21 percent originated in Appalachian 
territory; the Code quota had been fixed at 18 
percent. Mr. Clendening drew the conclusion 
that the Appalachian territory, which had main- 
tained an active trade extension campaign, had 
increased its volume 16 percent over the volume 
indicated by its established production ratio in 
1934. Concluding, he said: “These figures 
indicate that the rising tide of prosperity is not 
something to be gazed upon from afar. It is 
here upon us. And looking ahead, may we 
paraphrase an old adage, and say: What the 
future will do for our Appalachian hardwood 
industry depends in large measure on what the 
industry does for itself.” 

Another bright picture of the recognition of 


Appalachian hardwoods by the trade was given 
in the address of D. L. Kimberly, president of 
the Hardwood Products Corp., Neenah, Wis., 
when he told of what trade expansion had 
meant to Appalachian hardwoods in the build- 
ing and material fields. Mr. Kimberly said 
that Appalachian hardwoods had gained a most 
favorable reception in these fields, because of 
their adaptability to building needs in the Lake 
districts. He said that Appalachian hardwood 
doors and door frames, as well as interior trim, 
had been shown to be easily impregnated with 
a fire-proofing material which had given them 
preeminence in passing tests of building in- 
spectors. He predicted that this would prove 
a fine outlet for Appalachian hardwoods in all 
parts of the country where tests for fire-resist- 
ance are becoming ever more strict and ex- 
acting. 


Furniture Maker Outlines Good Prospects 


A slightly political flavor was given the talk 
of the Hon. Harry C. Canfield, former Demo- 





J. W. MAYHEW, 
Columbus, Ohio; 


R. J. CARROLL, 
Charleston, W. Va.; 
W. North Carolina So. West Virginia 


cratic Congressman from Batesville, Ind., and 
vice president of the National Association of 
Furniture Manufacturers, when he opened his 
remarks by twitting his fellow lumbermen on 
having supported Gov. Landon of Kansas dur- 
ing the Roosevelt landslide. Mr. Canfield said 
that the furniture outlook in Indiana was the 
best it had been in ten years. He looked for 
1937 to be a better year for both the furniture 
manufacturers and retailers than was 1936. He 
stated that in the year just passing, factories 
had difficulty in keeping up with their orders, 
especially for medium-priced stocks. The 
speaker said that walnut and mahogany finishes 
were the most popular in the early American 
and the Colonial types of finer furniture, but 
that for the medium-priced stocks of modern- 
istic designs, maple and cherry had come into 
splendid demand. He said that the mid-season 
furniture markets at Grand Rapids and Chicago 
had furnished enough orders for furniture fac- 
tories to keep them busy almost all winter and 
spring. He predicted that furniture manufac- 
turers would have to pay higher prices if they 
wanted to get dry lumber, as they realized that 
quality stocks would be hard to get and would 
command premiums in a short time. 

Carl J. Edelmann, secretary of the Lumber 
Traffic Association, told the hardwood pro- 
ducers of their situation with regard to freight 
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Sales Results Lead to Plans for Larger Effort— Told 

of Good Prospects Among Consumers—Urged to 

Educate Salesmen to Be Able to Advise on Uses 
—Decide to Hold Quarterly Conferences 


rates from West Virginia points. He said that 
the West Virginia lumbermen had been given 
rate advantages in shipments to the North and 
East, which would be of material benefit. These 
consisted in a readjustment of tariffs. for fifth 
and sixth class commodities, among which lum- 
ber and forest products were included. The 
carriers had been denied a request to incor- 
porate their emergency sur-tax rate in the regu- 
lar freight rates, and also refused the privilege 
of raising rates on lumber from 27% to 30 
percent of the first-class rates. He said he 
thought that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion might further reduce the percentage basis, 
probably placing it at 25 percent of first class 
rates. The lumber mills, he said, had asked 
for a further reduction to a 22% percent basis. 
This matter was pending. 


Other Materials Winning Former Markets 


In a talk on “Nature vs. Laboratory,” C. D. 
Doster, secretary of the Hardwood Dimension 
Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago, told of 
a number of threats to the hardwood industry 
arising from new materials and new applica- 
tions of old materials. He said that the threats 
were far more serious because research labora- 
tories that have been menacing the hardwood 
markets are the “instruments of your com- 
petitors to further contract your markets by 
the introduction of new lumber substitutes. 
The tide sweeps on, and uniess the entire hard- 
wood industry, northern, southern and Appa- 
lachian alike, join in the common cause, this 
tide will eventually engulf you.” Mr. ‘Doster 
traced the recession of consumption of hardwood 
lumber from its peak of 126 board feet per 
capita in 1906, to 51 board feet per capita in 
1929, usually marked as the peak of other 
industries. He also showed that in 1932, the 
trough of the depression, hardwood consumption 
shrank to 15 board feet per capita, and in 1935 
has risen to only 23 board feet per capita. He 
showed that from 1919 to 1929, floor and wall 
tile consumption had increased 300 percent, and 
wall board and composition floors increased 219 
percent. Moulded plastics had an 800 percent 
consumption increase, and steel furniture, 188 
percent increase. 


Fluctuating Prices Are Big Handicap 


The speaker charged that the “important 
factor of consumer cost seems to be totally 
ignored by the lumber producer. No consumer 
will willfully and deliberately seek a raw mate- 
rial for his product that is subject to the whims 
and vagaries of floods and the elements, and 
to which must be added the capriciousness of 
individuals. The figures on hardwood lumber 
consumption per capita reveal more than a mere 
decline in forest resources. They tell the true 
cause—lack of price stability of lumber as a 
raw material. The consumers of your product 
are not in business to speculate in raw materials, 
and the sooner the sawmill operator recognizes 
this fact and brings his product to a profitable 
but stable price level, the sooner will he regain 
a portion of his rightful markets. The tragedy 
is that he has educated a vast number of pre- 
vious lumber users to the point where other 
materials have become the major raw material, 
and lumber is now used only when cost makes 
it profitable. The definite utility value of these 
other materials offers a fixity of cost that 
lumber, by its very nature, can not equal.” 

Mr. Doster made three vital suggestions 
which he recommended for immediate considera- 
tion by the Appalachian hardwood manufac- 
turers: First—“Stabilize prices at a level profit- 
able to producers, and once that level is reached 
hold it with a death grip.” Second—“Educate 


and improve your sales forces. The salesman 
should know thoroughly how lumber is manu- 
factured, graded and seasoned, but this is not 
enough. He must know how to assist the con- 
sumer in the selection of the proper grade to 
produce the required cuttings for the consumer’s 
needs. Stop these Paul Reveres of panic who 
ride the land as lumber salesmen preaching flood 
and scarcity, and who promote fear in the 
hearts of the consumers that forest resources 
have diminished to a point where lumber is no 
longer available.” 

Third—“Unite in establishing a research lab- 
oratory manned by the best chemists and phys- 
icists money could engage. Through the lab- 
oratory you can reconquer your lost markets 
and vastly improve the nature of your product. 
A program of this nature is vital to the future 
success of the hardwood lumber industry.” 

The lumbermen then adjourned for luncheon 
and a social session. 

The afternoon session opened with a discus- 
sion of lumber trade conditions, at which the 
papers of the morning were given attention, and 
the Doster and other recommendations taken up. 


Should Recommend Alternates for Chestnut 


Among the discussions was one led by L. C. 
Bonner, entitled “After Chestnut—What?” He 
said that, due to the scarcity of No. 1 common 
and better chestnut, “we are facing the necessity 
of considering ways and means of encouraging 
the use of other woods which will satisfactorily 
serve the same purposes. It is necessary to 
keep in mind the desirability of obtaining effects 
similar to those procured from chestnut in mill- 
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work, caskets, furniture and other uses.” He 
suggested Appalachian red oak, which in grain 
pattern resembles chestnut. This has stability, 
easy workability and other favorable char- 
acteristics which make it an excellent alternate 
for chestnut in the manufacture of products 
requiring natural and stained finishes. Appa- 
lachian ash was also suggested as a chestnut 
alternate, because of its comparatively light 
color and prominent figure. Frequently, he 
stated, ash doors had been combined with chest- 
nut trim, finished so as to make it difficult to 
distinguish one wood from the other. Mr. 
Bonner said it would seem desirable to tell 
architects and lumber consumers the availability 
of these alternates for the upper grades of 
chestnut in millwork, and for caskets and other 
purposes. He said that the inability to supply 
the lower grades of chestnut for core stocks 
would soon present another challenge. Sound 
wormy oak would make a substitute for the 
sound wormy chestnut when available supplies 
of the chestnut were exhausted. For core 
stocks he suggested that poplar, soft maple and 
basswood might be used. 

The address by Dr. Wilson Compton closed 
the program. 

Following the business sessions, the officers 
and directors, newly elected, held an executive 
session to discuss plans for quarterly meetings 
during the coming year. The following were 
re-elected as officers, following the adoption 
of the nominating committee reports: 


President—J. J. Linehan, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Vice president—Fred L. Space, Cherry 
River Boom & Lumber Co., Scranton, Pa. 

Directors—Eastern Kentucky, W. E. 
ger, Dawkins Lumber Co., Ashland, Ky.; 
Western North Carolina, J. W. Mayhew, 
W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio; 
East Tennessee, E. M. Vestal, Vestal Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; West- 
ern Virginia, E. R. Boyd, Virginia Hardwood 
Lumber Co., Tazewell, Va.; Southern West 
Virginia, R. J. Carroll, Wilderness Lumber 
Co., Charleston, W. Va.; Northern West Vir- 
ginia, E. M. Bonner, Atlas Lumber Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; At Large, Fred Bringardner, 
Bringardner Lumber Co., Lexington, Ky., and 
Luther O. Griffith, Griffith Lumber Co., Hunt- 
ington, W. Va. 


Ber- 


4-L Directors Hold Semi-Annual 


PortTLAND, OreE., Nov, 28.—Directors of the 
Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen, in 
semi-annual conference here Nov. 16-17, favored 
preferential employment of American citizens in 
an effort to reduce the infiltration of “undesir- 
able aliens” in the ranks of 4-L employees. 
The directors also recommended that considera- 
tion be given aliens willing and eligible to be- 
come citizens, and stressed the need of additional 
Americanization work among non-citizens al- 
ready employed. This stand was taken in a 
resolution adopted by the 18 4-L directors, nine 
of whom represent employers and nine em- 
ployees. 

A. D. Chisholm, Portland, vice-president, told 
directors that membership in the organization 
had increased to 11,781 employers and em- 
ployees, a gain of 2,737 since last May. Nine- 
teen new 4-L locals have been formed in north- 
ern California, Oregon, Washington and Idaho 
during the past six months. Representatives of 
several unorganized lumbering districts in east- 
ern Washington attended the conference, and 
directors indicated that intensive efforts would 
be made to organize these areas. 

Action on a resolution introduced by the 
Willamette Valley units asking Federal legis- 
lation to outlaw strikes and lockouts prior to 
and during government investigation of indus- 
trial disputes was deferred, and the matter re- 
ferred to legislative committee for further 
study. 

Appointment of employer-employee legislative 
committees to study Federal and State legisla- 
tion applying to the owner-worker relationship 
in the lumber industry was authorized by the 
directors. W. C. Ruegnitz, 4-L president, is 
to make the appointments. 

No action regarding wage or hour determin- 


ing resolutions was taken. It was reported that 
wages were now considerably higher than the 
minimum scales, officers attributing the in- 
creased wage trend to the facilities provided for 
agreements between employers and employees 
under the 4-L banner. 

President W. C. Ruegnitz presided over the 
two-day meeting, the 36th semi-annual assembly 
of the organization. A special directors’ meet- 
ing is to be held in February. Members of the 
directorate are: 

Employers’ Representatives—J. P. McGold- 
rick, Spokane, Wash.; T. K. Oliver, Hobart 
Mills, Calif.; R. R. Macartney, Klamath Falls, 
Ore.; T. S. Walker, Westwood, Calif.; C. L. 
Isted, Bend, Ore.; S. G. Moon, Boise, Idaho; 
J. J. O'Connell, Potlatch, Idaho; H. R. Irish, 
Silverton, Ore., and Dean Johnson, Toledo, 
Ore. 

Employees’ Representatives—Grover C. Sum- 
ner, Wendling, Ore.; L. R. Heryford, Me- 
Cloud, Calif.; William P. Hogan, Yakima, 
Wash.; A. B. Cahlander, Emmett, Idaho; 
Edgar Schwartz, Lewiston, Idaho; Melvin 
Gillett, Bend, Ore.; Robert P. Scott, Silver- 
ton, Ore.; Martin Luther, Placerville, Calif., 
and Harry Knecht, Westwood, Calif. 





Shingle Co-operative 
Abandoned 


SoutH Benp, WaAsH., Nov. 28.—Everett 
Rogers, Willapa Harbor logging operator, 
announced today he had abandoned plans for 
organizing a co-operative shingle mill to oper- 
ate on the site of the Willapa Harbor Shingle 
Co. here. He said he had sold the dry ‘kiln 
to Ben Goldstein, but that the mill office build- 
ing, cranes and other logging equipment: were 
not included in the ‘sale. 
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Wooden Box Makers Meet on 


Coast; Plan Promotion 


San Francisco, Cauir., Nov. 28.—Meeting 
for the first time on the Pacific Coast, the 
National Wooden Box Association held its semi- 
annual meeting at the Clift Hotel, here, Nov. 20, 
with President G. A. Krause, Klamath Lumber 
& Box Co., Klamath Falls, Ore., presiding. In 
the address of welcome to the eastern and 
western leaders in the wooden box industry, 
Walter S. Johnson, president of the American 
Box Corporation, San Francisco, emphasized 
that all attendants, whether from the East or 
the West, faced the same business and market 
problems, and that success or failure in one dis- 
trict must be of interest to all. He pointed out 
that in the present situation labor and agricul- 
ture dominated, and he believed the government 
would go a long way in helping these groups 
to the neglect of the manufacturer and indus- 
try. He said if industry does not by banding 
together make itself sufficiently strong to pro- 
tect itself it may expect little control in situa- 
tions to come. Some form of NRA was fore- 
cast in which industry will be told what it 
must do toward labor. By working together 
in the various trade associations, he thinks, 
industry may be able to ward off the blow 
of governmental regulation. In a plea for full 
support for the national association, Mr. John- 
son said: “We can only hope to have a voice 
through strong organization.” The response 
was presented by E. L. Sawyer, president of 
Peshastin Lumber & Box Co., Peshastin, Wash. 


United Support Is Urged 


Declaring that “Co-operation” was the key- 
note of the meeting, President G. A. Krause ap- 
pealed to all wooden box manufacturers to get 
behind their regional associations, insamuch as 
a strong national association can exist only with 
strong regional associations behind it. Con- 
sidering the harassing problem of substitutes 
for wooden boxes experienced by the associa- 
tion membership, he compared it with the lum- 
ber manufacturer’s vexing problem of substi- 
tutes. He made a strong plea for expansion 
of employee trade-promotional work which has 
proved so worthwhile in the Klamath Falls 
area of the Pacific division, and proposed that 
it be taken up by the national association. 


Regional Reports Are Heard 


Reports of managers and presidents of the 
regional associations were presented. G. Carl- 
berg, Jr., Spokane, secretary, presented report 
from the Inland Empire Wooden Box Asso- 
ciation. Report of the Pacific Division Na- 
tional Wooden Box Association was presented 
by S. H. Wilson, manager. Secretary Joe 
Gall, Charlotte, N. C., reported for the South- 
eastern Box & Shook Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. The East Central Wooden Box Asso- 
ciation was reported on by President T. C. 
Post, Newcastle, Pa.; C. D. Hudson, manager 
National Wooden Box Association, reported 
for the Eastern Wooden Box Association, Bos- 
ton, for which he is manager, and the National 
Wooden Box Association, Washington, D. C. 

In his semi-annual report, C. D. Hudson, 
manager National Wooden Box Association, 
Washington, D. C., pointed out that with entry 
into Florida and one or two other sections in 
the near future, the association is truly na- 
tional. He spoke on the newly formed South- 
west Wooden Package Association, soon to join 
the ranks of the national association. Demand 
by large chain grocery interests for informa- 
tion on the part the wooden box plays in dis- 
tribution was revealed. Details were presented 
on the campaign in defense of the wooden box 
in the explosives field, and attention was called 
to the favorable outlook for wooden boxes for 
packing fancy and select potatoes. ‘ 

During a report and discussion on holding 


present markets and developing new uses for 
the wooden box, Jack H. Dobbin, president of 
the Wooden Box Institute, San Francisco, pro- 
posed that the association publish a monthly 
magazine containing editorial material on uses 
of wooden boxes, with slant toward users and 
shippers. It was also proposed that promo- 
tional work be started in the East with em- 
ployees and wholesale grocery houses along 
lines of the employee box campaign. Mr. Dob- 
bin distributed the first copies of a 16-page 
illustrated booklet titled “Plain Facts About 
Produce Packaging.” It carries a message to 
growers, shippers, carriers, retailers and com- 
mission men who pack, transport and sell fresh 
fruits and vegetables. For distribution by mem- 
bers of the association, the booklet illustrates, 
by comparison, the protective features of vari- 
ous types of fresh produce containers. 


Lumber Associations Give Aid 


Inthe discussion of “Co-operation with the 
Lumber Industry,” C. D. Hudson told of the 
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encouragement given the wooden box move- 
ment by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association and of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation’s willingness to help financially when 
matched by the western pine producers. He 
asked for a trained box engineer to investigate 
and promote box work. 

L. J. Bean, director of the Wooden Box 
Prosperity Movement, Klamath Falls, Ore., and 
Roscoe C. Duthie, member of the Pacific Divi- 
sion NWBA staff, and editor of The Wooden 
Box News, described in detail the Klamath 
Falls Employee Promotion of Wooden Boxes 
Campaign. 

T. C. Post, American Box Corporation, New- 
castle, Pa., and S. H. Wilson, acting manager 
Pacific Division NWBA, discussed “Traffic 
Problems and Opportunities” and were in agree- 
ment that wooden boxes were due for more 
fair and equal rates in comparison with other 
types of package. 

A brief report and discussion on national 
and State legislation was given by Walter S. 
Johnson. In the report and discussion of “Pack- 
age Engineering and Manufacturing Methods,” 
W. C. Strong, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
Klamath Falls, Ore., proposed that the asso- 
ciation have a committee to contact each group 
of package users for the purpose of aiding 
them with their packaging problems. 

A banquet in the evening closed the session. 


Pacific Group Studies Shook 
Grades, Better Boxes 


San Francisco, Cauir., Nov. 28.—Trade 
promotion and consideration and adoption of 
grading rules and specifications were the ma- 
jor problems of discussion by Pacific Coast 
box manufacturers at the third tri-annual meet- 
ing of the Pacific division of the National 
Wooden Box Association, held at the Clift Ho- 
tel, here, Nov. 19. G. A. Krause, Klamath 
Lumber & Box Co., Klamath Falls, Ore., presi- 
dent of the National Wooden Box Association, 
presided at the very busy one-day meeting, 
with S. H. Wilson, National Wooden Box As- 
sociation (Pacific division), San Francisco, act- 
ing as secretary. 

Stating that the members of the associa- 
tion were banded together for the purpose of 
gathering information and disseminating it so 
as to more intelligently carry on their business, 
Mr. Krause, who is also president of the Pa- 
cific division of the National Wooden Box 
Association, in his report pointed out that in 
his estimation the most important point coming 
up at the meeting was decision on the pro- 
posal to adopt the new set of rules covering 
the grades and specifications for box shook. 
He said that it was absolutely necessary that 
the industry standardize its product. A pro- 
posal to employ an expert to concentrate efforts 
on educating factory operators in improved 
methods of manufacture for improving products 
was outlined, as was a contemplated movement 
to present to consumers the association’s view- 
points in the matter of grades and specifica- 
tions. Looking to the future, Mr. Krause said 
no one knows what is in store for the wooden 
box industry, but it behooves the industry to 
strengthen its association, so it may be pre- 
pared to meet changing conditions, whatever 
they may be. 

In the secretary’s report, which showed an 
unchanged membership, a sound financial con- 
dition, and constructive progress of the asso- 
ciation, S. H. Wilson, trafic manager, Pacific 
division, reported on the newly inaugurated 
crop-reporting system, which operators say is 
of great value to them, keeping them in close 
touch with market conditions. 


Campaign Against Re-use of Boxes 


For the Southern California committee, W. 
E. Arblaster, Harbor Box & Lumber Co., Los 


Angeles, reported definite improvement in the 
drive against second-hand boxes in that ter- 
ritory, as compared with five months ago. He 
said Japanese produce dealers were somewhat 
of a stumbling-block, as they would not co- 
operate. 

Reporting for the Transportation committee, 
Mr. Wilson said the committee has been ad- 
vised that the proposed rates on box shook, 
ranging from 75 cents to 90 cents per 100 
pounds to all points in Southeastern territory 
from all points in Pacific and North Pacific 
territory, have been adopted, and will be pub- 
lished in due time. 

W. G. Hyman, Pacific Box Corporation, San 
Francisco, pointed out, in his report for the San 
Francisco committee, that in the Bay area the 
matter that concerned box manufacturers most 
at this time is the labor situation, which is 
resulting in the organizing of the various 
plants and a strike threat in the air. 


To Create Committee on Labor 


Walter S. Johnson, American Box Corpora- 
tion, San Francisco, introduced two handbills 
which are being distributed in Los Angeles by 
labor organizations, and said that it would be 
well for the association to appoint a commit- 
tee to handle all matters pertaining to labor, 
that unified action could be had when Con- 
gress meets. A motion made by Mr. Johnson 
that the Chair appoint a committee of three, 
representing various districts, to handle all 
matters pertaining to labor, and to work closely 
with the Western Pine Association, was unani- 
mously carried. 


Trade Promotion by Employees 


Frank N. Blagen, Davis-Johnson Lumber Co., 
Calpine, Calif., chairman Trade Promotion 
committee, introduced Huntington Taylor, Cra- 
ter Lake Lumber Co., Klamath Falls, who out- 
lined the “Use Wooden Boxes” trade promo- 
tion work centered in Klamath and the Inland 
Empire, where eleven companies co-operated 
in carrying on an Employees’ Wooden Box 
promotion campaign. The drive was shown to 
have been so definitely successful that it was a 
proper project for the Wooden Box Institute 
to take over for a co-ordinated movement to 
increase use of wooden boxes all along the 
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Pacific Coast. A resoluttion assessing each 
member of the National Wooden Box Associa- 
tion Pacific Division two cents per thousand 
feet on all shook shipped, to carry on the em- 
ployee wooden box campaign, was unanimously 
adopted. Non-members of the association may 
also contribute two cents per thousand feet for 
this trade promotion work. The Western Pine 
Association will also contribute. 


Grading Standards and Rules 


The Grading Rules and Specifications com- 
mittee, headed by R. L. Ferral, McCloud River 
Lumber Co., McCloud, Calif., offered for ap- 
proval by the association a standard set of 
grading rules for box shook. Grades on indi- 
vidual shook commodities were discussed one 
at a time. After each discussion Mr. Krause 
asked for a vote in favor of the grades. As a 
result, a complete set of grading rules and 
specifications for pine fruit and vegetable shook 
was unanimously adopted. The purpose of 
these grading rules is to maintain uniform 
standards among shook manufacturers, and to 
serve as a guide to buyers by establishing the 
standard of quality to be looked for in each 
commodity used. Box shook are divided into 
“fruit and vegetable’ and “industrial” shook, 
defects are defined, and shipping instructions 
given. 





Montana Lumber Retailers 


Hold First Annual 


Butte, Mont., Nov. 30.—The first annual 
meeting of the Montana Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, organized last year at Helena, was 
held in this city on Nov. 19, with a splendid 
attendance record and an instructive program. 
Secretary-manager Walter J. Howard reported 
that out of the 220 eligible retail lumber deal- 
ers in Montana, 210 had become members of the 
association, and the registration list showed that 
a large percentage of these were present at the 
one-day meeting. The return of prosperity and 
how to take advantage of it was the main 
theme of the convention. 

Among the speakers were two representatives 
of the National Lumber Dealers’ Association: 
Carl W. Blackstock, president, and W. C. Bell, 
secretary-manager, of the Western Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, who were returning to 
Seattle from the recent executive meeting of 
the national association in Chicago. Both of 
them stressed the revival of home owning and 
home building interest, which all agreed is al- 
ready under way. Mr. Blackstock confidently 
predicted that America will see more home 
building in the next four years than during the 
last twenty. The Federal Housing Act and low 
interest rates, he said, were contributing factors, 
but both he and Mr. Bell said they felt that 
America was turning back to its old traditional 
interest in the home. “The modern home is a 
palace compared to the places in which we of 
the preceding generation were born,” said Mr. 
Bell. “All the inventive genius of modern sci- 
ence has collaborated to make a pleasure out 
of modern housekeeping. In this program the 
builders have had their part.” 

The convention closed with a banquet, at 
which 125 sat down, A. P. Stephenson, head 
of the Stephenson Lumber Co., acting as toast- 
master. The chief speaker was Dr. Francis A. 
Thomson, president of the Montana School of 
Mines, who painted an inspiring picture of the 
rising tide of prosperity and declared his faith 
in the future, the constructive policies of the 
administration and the innate sanity of the 
American people and their representatives. 

President E. W. Brown was re-elected, as 
were also J. Earl Healey, vice president, and 
W. J. Howard, secretary-manager. 

—_—_— 


THE RAILROADS use annually approximately 
100 billion gallons of water for locomotive 
boilers, an amount sufficient to supply a city 
of a half-million population for almost a dozen 
years, 
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Ontario Retailers in Various Group 
Meetings 


Toronto, Ont., Nov. 30.—The directors of 
the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
held their final meeting for the current year 
at the Royal York Hotel, Toronto, on Nov. 20. 
There was a full attendance. C. F. Richards, 
London, was in the chair. 

The directors accepted an invitation from the 
Lumber & Timber Association of Ontario to 
be its guests at lunch on the first day of its 
twentieth annual convention, Feb. 11, 1937. 
They also decided to hear an address by W. 
Harvey Greene, secretary-manager of the new 
association, as the first item on the program 
of the afternoon session on the same day. This 
will be followed by a showing of the moving 
pictures illustrating the “House of Wood” 
erected by the Retail Lumber Dealers of Ottawa. 

The secretary-manager of the O. R. L. D. A. 
reported on interviews recently held with the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board and with the 
commissioner of excise at Ottawa, in regard 
to exemptions granted to small mills. The in- 
terview with the Compensation Board had not 
been successful in having the exemption re- 
moved, but the result of the interview: with the 
commissioner of excise was encouraging. 

At the request of the Eastern Ontario Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, a committee on 
insulation was appointed to represent the asso- 
ciation in conferences with the manufacturers 
of insulation for the discussion of distribution 
policies. The new committee consists of C. C. 
Lawson, Hamilton, and A. H. M. Copeland, 
Toronto, 

The directors were advised by the secretary- 
manager that, according to informal information 
he had received from several sources, it was 
probable that M. M. Walker, eastern Canada 
field man for the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, 
B. C. Division, would be back at work in On- 
tario early in the new year at the latest. 

An interim financial report submitted by the 
secretary-manager showed that the association 
was continuing its steady improvement, and 
would enter the new year with an increased 
surplus account. 

The Modernization and Repair Loan Plan 
recently introduced by the Dominion Govern- 
ment came up for discussion, and met with 
unanimous approval. 

The remainder of the day’s meeting was de- 
voted to discussion of the program for the 
twentieth annual convention, on Feb. 11-13. 
Arrangements for nearly all of the features of 
the program were completed. 


Three Branches of Trade Hold Conference 


The directors of the Ontario Retail Lumber 
Dealers Association held a joint luncheon with 
directors: and representatives of the Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, the Lumber & 
Timber Association of Ontario, and the White 
Pine Bureau, on Nov. 20, at the Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto. C. F. Richards, London, occu- 
pied the head of the table and invited each of 
the visitors to address the meeting. D. C. 
Johnston, president of the Lumber & Timber 
Association of Ontario, and W. Harvey Greene, 
its secretary-manager, reported excellent prog- 
ress in building up the membership of the new 
association. Mr. Greene also reported upon 
some of the successful undertakings of the 
association and told of his work in the prepara- 
tion of a brief in favor of frame construction 
for the city of Toronto. Mr. Greene had 
visited the offices of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association at Washington, D. 
C., where Dr. Wilson Compton had extended 
every possible courtesy to him and furnished 
him with a large amount of valuable informa- 
tion. The brief would soon be completed and 
submitted to the Toronto building commis- 
sioner. 


Lake Ontario-Trent Valley Annual 


The Lake Ontario & Trent Valley Branch 
of the O. R. L. D. A. held its final meeting 
for the current year at Cobourg, Ont., on Nov. 
26. R. P. White, of Belleville, occupied the 
chair. Reports from each of the dealers present 
told of better business during 1936 and good 
prospects for 1937. The dealers were all en- 
thusiastic about the Government’s Moderniza- 
tion and Repair Loan Plan, and expected it to 
result in a lot of extra trade next year. There 
was a good discussion also of the advantages 
of exchanging credit information between deal- 
ers, and it was decided to ask the Ontario 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association to include 
this subject on the agenda for its annual meet- 
ing. The next meeting of the association is 
to be at the call of the chairman, and the agenda 
will include the election of officers for the 
ensuing year. 


Southwestern Ontarians to Meet 


The annual meeting of the Southwestern 
Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
will be held at Chatham, Ont., in the Wm. 
Pitt Hotel, on Dec. 8. In addition to the elec- 
tion of officers, there will be addresses by N. A. 
McLarty, M. P., and Donald McGregor, both 
of Windsor, Ont., on the Government’s Mod- 
ernization and Repair Loan Plan. 


Toronto Club to Have Christmas Party 


Toronto, Ont., Nov. 30.—The lumbermen of 
Toronto are preparing an interesting program 
for their annual Christmas party, which will be 
held at the Granite Club, Toronto, on Dec. 18. 
The speaker will be B. K. Sandwell, editor of 
Toronto Saturday Night. 





Huge Monolithic Roof Sections 
Require Much Pine 


HERSHEY, Pa., Nov. 30.—The Hershey Sports 
Arena, 232 by 362 feet, seating over 7,100 spec- 
tators for hockey and 10,000 for other sports, 
where a large rink is not required, opens on 
Saturday, Dec. 19. It has been eight months in 
building, is the largest-span monolithic concrete 
structure in America. There is not a pillar or a 
column anywhere visible. The seats go up in 
tiers from the ice rink to the roof, which is 
100 feet above the ice floor. 

Hershey is rapidly forging to the front as a 
sports center of the East. It is a community 
with a population of only 2,500, but draws sports 
fans from a radius of 75 miles. 

The amazing feature of the arena is its 
arched roof of reinforced concrete, 3%4 inches 
thick, put up in five individual sections. Three 
sections are identical in size, and to make one 
of these, 232 by 80 feet, required a scaffold 
structure built of 300,000 board feet of yellow 
pine lumber. When the concrete had set for 
fourteen days, the wooden structure was let down 
over the entire area by fractions of an inch, 
to prevent undue strain anywhere, the jacks 
being given a half-turn at a time. The scaf- 
fold structure was moved by means of men 
operating chain blocks, who pulled the struc- 
ture evenly. To move one-half section of a 
scaffold 80 feet required eight hours. 

The entire ceiling and end walls of this big 
auditorium are lined with acoustical cork. It is 
insulated, making it cooler in summer and 
warmer in winter. The floor is of concrete but 
special wood floors will be built for sports that 
require them. 

The lumber required in the construction to 
taled 500,000 board feet; acoustical cork, 100,- 
000 square feet, 1% inches thick; insulation 
cork, 75,000 square feet, board measure. 
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Manufacturers Given New Ideas 
At Quarterly in Wisconsin 


Mapison, Wis., Nov. 30.— The quarterly 
meeting of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, held Nov. 20-21 at 
the Forest Products Laboratory here, was one 
of the most successful gatherings of the organi- 
zation in years. Lectures and demonstrations by 
the Laboratory staff were most interesting and 








ABBOTT M. FOX, W. A. HOLT, 


Iron Mountain, Mich.; 
President 


Oconto, Wis.; 
Vice President 


helpful. The association banquet, held at the 
Loraine Hotel, Friday evening, Nov. 20, was 
attended by the association members, with pblic 
officials, Madison architects and members of the 
Laboratory staff as guests—over 100 persons sit- 
ting down to the feast. The business sessior: 
was held Saturday morning, and that afternoon 
about 100 members and guests, in a body, at- 
tended the Wisconsin-Minnesota football game. 

W. A. Holt, of the Holt Lumber Co., Oconto, 
vice president of the association, presided in the 
absence of President Abbott M. Fox, who was 
detained at his home in Iron Mountain, by ill- 
ness of his father, M. J. Fox, of the Von 
Platen-Fox Co. 

R. P. A. Johnson, of the Laboratory staff, by 
means of slides, showed the trends of wood use 
in the major fabricating industries. He pointed 
out that one of the bright spots in wood con- 
struction at present is in the furniture business, 
of which nearly 80 percent is of the house- 
hold type; whereas a few years ago other mate- 
rials had made some advances, the trend at this 
time was definitely toward wood. 

In the dry-kilning section Rolf Thelen de- 
tailed some of the new developments, and ex- 
plained the various types of instruments now in 
use for determining the moisture content of 
woods. 

FE. M. Davis, by use of slides, depicted the 
variability in the machining qualities of hard- 
woods. It was definitely shown that within the 
same species there is timber of such a wide 
variation in machining qualities as to require 
special selection in order to meet certain require- 
ments. He explained also many tests that are 
being carried out with regard to other proper- 
ties, such as boring, screw and nail holding, 
planing, etc. 

C. V. Sweet showed a model of a portable 
band mill on which the Laboratory is now work- 
ing, and explained many of its details, the chief 
being that the band saw operates in horizontal 
position, and is driven through the log rather 
than moving the log forward by means of the 
carriage, as is the usual practice. It is expected 
to have a complete working model of a portable 
band mill for demonstration in actual opera- 
tion before long. 


In the timber-testing section, actual tests of 
a floor section were staged by John Newlin and 
L. J. Markwardt. The visitors had opportu- 
nity to see the type of tests to which boxes for 
packing canned goods and other commodities 
are subjected; and to learn what the effect of a 
slight difference in construction, or nailing, may 
have upon the ability of a package to safely 
carry its contents to destination. 

T. R. Truax discussed modern practice in 
gluing and veneering, telling advantages and 
disadvantages of the various types of glues. 

R. F. Luxford escorted the visitors through 
the model house built of prefabricated panels 
under designs developed by the Laboratory. It 
was pointed out that while most of this prelim- 
inary development work has involved the use of 
light plywood sections the plans contemplate 
studies to determine how lumber may best be 
used in prefabrication. Experiments in prefab- 
ricated house construction now constitute one 
of the major projects of the Laboratory. 

The tour of the Laboratory also included in- 
spection of special work being done in lami- 
nated wood truss construction, the guests being 
shown a bilding whose entire support is by 
means of this type of truss. 


THE BUSINESS SESSION 


The business session of the association con- 
vened Saturday morning, with Vice President 
Holt in the chair. Various matters of impor- 
tance, especially rectification of freight rates, 
and changes in certain of the official grading 
rules, were discussed. Following discussion of 
the latter subject, a resolution was passed. 
adopting as official for the association, the 
standard grading rules for northern white pine, 
Norway pine, jack pine, spruce, balsam, tama- 
rack and aspen lumber, as published by the 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, ef- 
fective July 1, 1934. 

Another resolution was passed, adopting as 
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official for the association, the rules for the 
measurement and inspection of hardwood lum- 
ber, veneers and thin lumber as published by 
the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion effective Jan. 1, 1936. John W. McClure, 
secretary of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association, presented an interpretation of cer- 
tain provisions of the Robinson-Patman Act; 
and Don S. Montgomery, secretary of the Wis- 
consin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, briefly 
discussed the trucking problem from the re- 
tailers’ viewpoint. 

Secretary O. T. Swan reported upon relations 
with the Northeastern Lumber Man::facturers’ 
Association with regard to co-operative advertis- 
ing. It was felt that each association would 
want to keep separate its administration of field 
work, but that in issuing printed matter and in 
space advertising money could be saved 
through joint effort. 


Amusing Incident of Banquet 


_A sidelight on the banquet held Friday eve- 
ning, in the form of a news story appearing in 
the daily Capitol Times the following morn- 
ing, will be of interest, especially as the story 
was written by Miss Lois Newell, daughter of 
Harvey Newell, who is connected with the 
Sawyer Goodman Co., Marinette, Wis. The 
young lady is studying journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. The item reads: 

LUMBERMEN IRED AS “PRO- 
FESSOR” RIBS AMERICANS 

Cries of indignation disrupted the banquet 
of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers Association at the Loraine Hotel 
last night, when Prof. Huxley, head of the 
economics department at Oxford university, 
said that all American business men knew 
what to do was to “meet, eat, belch and 
adjourn.” 

Cries of surprise restored the temper of 
the audience when Prof. Huxley put aside 
his monocle, tore off his moustache, and re- 
vealed himself as Arthur Briese, of Chicago, 
widely known as an entertainer and mimic. 

The audience made up of more than 60 
sawmill owners from Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan, squirmed in dismay as the “professor” 
lashed the money-grabbing habits of Ameri- 
cans, insulted the manners of the people, and 
generally let the chips fall. At one time sev- 
eral members left the banquet in anger, and 
not until the hoax had been revealed were 
feelings smoothed. 


Maine Retailers Told toCo-operate 


BANGOR, MAINE, Nov. 30.—With an attend- 
ance of 100 members, the annual convention 
of the Maine Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion was held at the Bangor House on Nov. 20. 
Representatives of the Northeastern Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association and the Federal 
Housing Administration took part. 

Col. William R. Ballau, Bangor, was elected 
president, succeeding Ralph E. Jordan, Lewis- 
ton. Other new officers are E. E. Fox, Port- 
land, first vice president; Harold Jackson, 
Augusta, second vice president; N. U. Green- 
law. Norway, secretary-treasurer. 

The new board of directors is comprised of 
Harold Sherman, Wiscasset; Perley Butler, 
Waterville; Ralph FE. Jordan, Lewiston; Hugh 
McKenner, Biddeford; S. W. Collins, Caribou; 
Henry Davis, Eastport, ayd Charles Starrett, 
Warren. 

James F. Luby, Boston, representing the 
Northeastern, stressed the need for constructive 
business contacts among retail lumbermen, con- 
tracting builders and the public. The situation 
calls for an alert personnel, to match that of 
the other fields of industry, which are really our 
direct competitors. He urged concentration on 
advertising the building materials industry in 
the newspapers, particularly in connection with 
builders’ pages, and stated that mutual respect 
among competitors and absence of ruinous 
rivalry are to the advantage of the trade. 

Harold A. Bellows, Springfield, also repre- 
senting the N. E. R. L. A., likewise emphasized 
the need of co-operation. Business courtesy is 
a big factor in securing public good will and 


safeguarding the lumbermen’s investment, he de- 
clared. He touched upon trade problems, 
including factors involved in handling small 


unit orders, the need for an up-to-date system 
of price quotations, with a perpetual inventory 
system of records. 

Philip M. Wadsworth, Portland, FHA archi- 
tect, forecasted a marked boom in the building 
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industry as a part of the predicted coming ten 
years of unprecedented national prosperity. 

Speaking on “How Can a Small Town Dealer 
Get Results?” Norman P. Mason, of the Wil- 
liam P. Proctor Co., North Chelmsford, Mass.., 
advised: “Be alive, wide-awake and alert in 
your business. In your methods and practices 
keep pace with or ahead of the leaders, not 
only in the lumber business, but in other fields. 
Be aggressive, and not afraid of new devel- 
opments in business. Stock the kind of mate- 
rial that will sell,” he urged, “remembering 
always that the public is to buy your goods, 
and must be favorably impressed with their 
value.” 

Paul S. Collier, Rochester, N. Y., secretary- 
manager of the Northeastern, delivered an 
address on “The Forgotten Man.” “Very few 
people realize,” he said, “that the Federal hous- 
ing program was originated in work done two 
years previous by the lumbermen’s associations.” 
It is incumbent on present-day business to 
recognize the trend of conditions and adjust 
itself to their pace, with co-ordination a chief 
factor of the development. 

Wholesale dealers were invited to the after- 
noon session, which was opened by Vernon M. 
Hawkins, president of N. R. L. A., speaking 
on the subject, “Where Do We Go From 
Here?” Outlining the pickup which the lumber 
business has enjoyed during the past two years, 
Mr. Hawkins predicted increased gains for the 
future. 

Ben Jones, Lewiston, president J. W. White 
Co., talked briefly on the social benefits of 
lumbermen’s organizations, while Ralph E. Jor- 
dan, Lewiston, representing the same firm, 
spoke on “What We Can Do by Organization 
in Maine.” 

James H. Kimball, of the Kimball Lumber 
Co., Hingham, Mass., at the evening banquet 
session, which over 200 attended, spoke in 
humorous vein on the subject, “Home, Sweet 
Home.” 





Northwestern Hardwood 


Lumbermen Are Happy 
Over Trade Outlook 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 2.—Business con- 
ditions have improved during the past year, 
despite the troublesome times that usually ac- 
company a national election, President R. S. 
Clark told members of the Northwestern Hard- 
wood Lumbermen’s Association today, at the 
forty-seventh annual session of the organization, 
held at the Hotel Radisson. “Business in our 
line has shown more signs of life than for 
some time past,” Mr. Clark continued, “but it 
is still below the normal of some years ago.” 

The president’s address was followed by the 
reports of Treasurer D. F. O'Leary, and J. F. 
Hayden, secretary. A. F. Wellsley, chairman 
of the board of arbitration, reported for his 
group. 

At the close of the session, which was fol- 
lowed by the annual dinner, J. K. Ware, of the 
Northwestern Hardwood Co., Hopkins, Minn., 
was elected president; T. T. Jones, Minneapolis, 
was chosen vice-president, and J. F. Hayden 
was re-elected secretary. 





Plans Big North Carolina Pulp 
Plant 


Cuariotte, N. C., Nov. 30.—The Keickhefer 
Container Co. is considering a proposal to lo- 
cate a $1,500,000 pulp plant in the vicinity of 
Plymouth, N. C. Company officials are holding 
an option on the T. S. Lucas farm, including 75 
acres of cleared land. It is understood that the 
plant, which would be located on the Roanoke, 
Cashie and Middle rivers and cover about 50 
acres, would employ from 200 to 700 workers. 
It would purchase pine logs from Bertie, Wash- 
ington, Martin and Tyrrell counties. 
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Northeast Missourians Urge Curb 
on Wildcat” Trucking 


Moserty, Mo., Nov. 30.—Voicing the most 
optimistic business outlook for several years, 
and reporting this year as the best since 1929, 
more than 200 retail and wholesale lumber and 
building materials dealers attending the 25th 
annual convention of the Northeast Missouri 
Lumbermen’s Association held here on Nov. 19 
forecast even greater prosperity for 1937. At- 
tendance was the best for several years, with 
approximately a hundred retail dealers and a 
like number of building materials wholesalers 
and their representatives here. At the annual 
banquet more than 300 persons were present. 

E. W. Sparks, of the Sparks Lumber Co., 
Paris, was elected president, succeeding C. C. 
Bowling, Columbia. Robert L. Russell, man- 
ager Dascomb-Daniels Lumber Co., Moberly, 
was named vice-president. Milton J. Glahn, 
Robey-Robinson Lumber Co., Palmyra, was 
named secretary, succeeding John H. Coates, 
J. T. Cross Lumber Co., Moberly, who has 
served as secretary for the past four years 
and who declined any office this year. Sam Arn- 


W. H. WHITE, 
Vandalia; 
Presided 


MILTON J. GLAHN 
Palmyra; 
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old, Kirksville, Ashby Cornell, Fayette, and Lee 
Ingleman, Windsor, were elected to the board 
of directors. 

In the absence of Retiring President C. C. 
Bowling, who was unable to attend the conven- 
tion, W. H. White, of Vandalia, presided at the 
business sessions. Art T. Brink, of Kansas 
City, was toastmaster at the banquet. 

The business program this year was in the 
nature of a roundtable discussion, with almost 
every retailer member of the association taking 
part. This discussion dealt primarily with the 
rapid increase in trucking, which was termed a 
“menace to the retail lumber dealer and to the 
stability and permanency of small towns.” Lum- 
bermen indicated a unanimous approval of more 
stringent regulations of trucks. 

E. E. Woods, secretary Southwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association; F. H. Chambers, Kansas 
City, fieldman for the Missouri Grain Dealers’ 
Association, and George A. Klingenberg, direc- 
tor for that association, stressed the need for 
legislation to curb trucking, and told of legisla- 
tion now being planned along that line. 


"Wildcat" Trucking Is Assailed 


The legislation is not directed at the legiti- 
mate truck operators who follow present public 
service commission regulations, the speakers 
pointed out, but at the “itinerant trucker with a 
capital of $50 to $200, who hauls for his neigh- 
bor and retails lumber in violation of present 
regulations.” Legitimate operators offer little 





cause for worry, the speakers asserted, and most 
of them favor and will co-operate in obtaining 
adoption of the proposed new rules. 

This trucking traffic not only affects the re- 
tail lumberman, it was pointed out, but also the 
coal, hay and grain dealers. Plans already are 
under way for a union of these groups in spon- 
soring the proposed law, and a committee of rep- 
resentatives from each now is drafting the pro- 
posal. 

A roll of those attending the meeting was 
called to determine the stand of the retail deal- 
ers on the question. Each responded favorably, 
a number telling of examples in which their 
yards had lost business because of itinerant 
truckers hauling in cheap, unseasoned lumber 
from southern Missouri and Arkansas, and from 
“bootleg” yards in Kansas City and St. Louis. 


WPA and FHA Discussed 

Favorable expressions on the WPA program 
and the FHA were made by dealer members 
of the association. The Federal Housing Act 
was especially praised, and dealers urged that 
efforts be continued to extend the period of 
Title I. 

Title II of the Act also was praised, although 
Title I was given most attention. Mr. White 
especially spoke highly of Title II, telling of a 
house shortage in Vandalia, and the action of 
a group of business men there in raising $5,000, 
purchasing ten lots and, with FHA funds, be- 
ginning a program of constructing ten new 
homes. Four of the homes already are under 
construction, and there is a waiting list of pur- 
chasers. 

Perhaps the most optimistic view of business 
conditions was voiced by J. N. Daniels, of 
Kansas City, of the Dascomb-Daniels Lumber 
Co., who was especially enthusiastic as to the 
outlook. Reporting a 25 to 30 percent increase 
in sales by his firm this year, he asserted: 
“Business is going to be good for another two 
or three years, in my opinion. If we should have 
good crops in 1937 there will be more business 
than we can handle.” He told of having recently 
conferred with a banker on the question of buy- 
ing lumber, and the banker had advised: “By 
all means go ahead and buy all you can. The 
feeling of improvement is general,’ he as- 
serted. 

The Annual Banquet 


_ The Rev. E. RQ. Owen, of the First Baptist 
Church, Moberly, was speaker at the banquet, 
when turkey and all the trimmings were served. 
Talking on “One of Life’s Shock Absorbers,” 
he gave a highly humorous address, waxing 
serious only long enough to urge all to develop 
a sense of humor, which he termed one of the 
real essentials of life. 





Housing Guild School for Dealers 
Operates in South 


With an enrollment of a little more than 100 
building material dealers and their salesmen, 
the latest of the Johns-Manville Housing Guild 
Plan sales training courses was conducted at 
the Hotel Ansley, Atlanta, Ga. The course was 
open to operators and their salesmen from the 
southeastern States. Training was offered in 
financing, estimating and selling remodeling and 
new house construction. The closing days of the 
course were devoted to problems of sales man- 
agement. Dealers from other parts of the South 
will have an opportunity to attend a similar 
training school at New Orleans, starting on 
March 29. Other Housing Guild schools to be 
held in the next six months include New York, 
Jan. 4; Chicago, Jan. 18; Cleveland, Feb. 1: 
Kansas City, Feb. 15; Minneapolis, Mar. 8; 
San Francisco, June 7. The courses operate for 
a period of ten days. 
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... IN MISSISSIPPI... 


Which Leads Nation in Yields of 33 Major Crops ? 


MERIDIAN, Miss., Nov. 30.—This peregrinating lumber editor has had 
occasion numerous times to visit Mississippi, to traverse its highways, 
to visit its towns and cities, but never has he found the State so perme- 
ated with a spirit of busy, happy optimism as he has seen it during 
the past two weeks. With a lumberman as its chief executive, a man 
imbued with a spirit of patriotism and civic pride, who entered the Gov- 
ernor’s office determined to ignore politics and give the people a real 
business administration, the whole State has felt the impetus of his patri- 
otic leadership and all are falling into line to help him in his avowed 
determination to make Mississippi not only a great farming common- 
wealth, but to make it known also for its industrial activity. And, not 
the least of his activities, he is making good on his promise to “lift 
Mississippi out of the mud.” This is evidenced by a great $42,000,000 
highway building program, now under way which, when completed, will 
give this State, long noted for its poor roads, a network of modern 
paved highways, built with probably the smallest amount of “graft” 
ever known in a great program of this kind. During the building of 
these highways, of course, driving through many parts of the State is a 
perilous endeavor, but natives and visitors alike seem inclined to make 
the best of it and to be willing to undergo these perils and inconveniences 
for a time in order that it no longer may be necessary for daily news- 
papers in northern cities to advise their readers to avoid Mississippi when 
motoring through the South. During the past week Thanksgiving cele- 
brations have been prevalent throughout the State, the biggest State- 
wide Thanksgiving festival in its history. And there was ample reason 
for this special celebration, as witness these outstanding facts: 

Mississippi leads the nation in yields of 33 major crops. While the 
average production for the United States will be only 84 percent of 
normal, Mississippi's yield is 144 percent of the 10-year average, the 


highest of any State in the Union, or a rating 60 percent better than the 
average for the country. While one million fewer acres were cultivated, 
the Mississippi cotton crop this year is estimated at 1,900,000 baies, with 
the possibility of it reaching two million. This is one of the three largest 
cotton crops ever produced in the State and has set an all-time high in 
yields of pounds per acre. The total cash income for Mississippi farm- 
ers this year will exceed $200,000,000, an average increase of $200 for 
every farm family in the State. But farmers did not devote their atten- 
tion entirely to cotton this year. At least a part of the million acres 
taken out of cotton cultivation was used to increase this year’s corn pro- 
duction to 40,000,000 bushels, eight million bushels above a normal yield, 
and selling for 90 cents a bushel. The acreage planted to forage crops 
in Mississippi this year is the largest in its history; already the leading 
dairy State in the South, Mississippi increased its production of milk and 
butter this year, while more hogs are ready for slaughter this winter 
than has been the case for many years. Gardens grown on former cotton 
lands have resulted in record supplies of canned and preserved food 
products. Is it any wonder that Mississippi has given itself over whole 
heartedly to a real Thanksgiving celebration this year? 

A prominent lumberman, commenting on the agricultural situation, 
said: “Tenant farmers in Mississippi have made money this year. Ac- 
counts on our books against tenant farmers which we had given up as 
entirely uncollectible have been paid in full and the farmers have money 
left.” The chief executive of the State, who is laboring so valiantly in 
its behalf, is Hugh White, son of the pioneer lumberman, J. J. White. 
Hugh White for many years following the death of his father was a 
manufacturer, and he now owns a number of prosperous retail lumber 
yards in the State, all of which are outstanding in appearance, in mer- 
chandising methods, and in service to their communities. 


A WELL KNOWN small mill operator in Cen- 
tral Mississippi, commenting on conditions, said: 
“Mills and concentration plants that are accus- 
tomed to buying logs and lumber from farmers 
have had a rather bad time of it this fall. Farm- 
ers have been so busy harvesting their crops 
that they have not had time to operate their saw 
mills or to truck logs, and there has been such 
a demand for harvest hands that there has not 
been a sufficient supply of labor for the saw 
mills. The farmers now are beginning to get 
into the woods again and put their mills in 
operation.” This is good news for the concen- 
tration plants supplied by farmer mills and to 
buyers who contract for this lumber, but it is a 
“pain in the neck” for the larger operators who 
find this material coming onto the market in 
competition with their product. 

* * * 


“Dip you KNow,” said a young lumberman as 
he showed this traveling editor over his ex- 
panding saw mill plant, “that we are suffering 
an actual car shortage?” This is something that 
lumber shippers have not had to face for a long 
time, but it certainly is in evidence once more, 
for, not once, but a number of times has the 
complaint been voiced within recent weeks of 
inability to secure cars for prompt loading of 
lumber for which buyers are insistent. There 
are more railroad cars being built now than at 
any time for the past three or four years, but 
at the same time there are a very large number 
of bad-order cars that are not available for serv- 
ice. This is a hint to buyers that they had 
better be placing orders and pushing ship- 
ments, for this car shortage promises to become 
more acute before the railroads are able to sup- 
ply enough new equipment to fill the gap. 

*> * * 


Cart Faust, sage of Jackson, head of the 
Faust Lumber Co., of that city, and a director 


of Southern Hardwood Producers (Inc.), be- 
lieves that the hardwood industry is certainly 
on the way up and once more coming into its 
own. He expresses the opinion that the build- 
ing program throughout the country has not 
even got fairly started, despite the big increase 
in building permits this year. The more homes 
that are built the more furniture will be needed, 
and the more furniture called for, the greater 
will be the demand for hardwoods—and that is 
only one angle of the hardwood industry. 
Southern hardwood producers generally are once 
more feeling the surge of real optimism. John 
L. Moore, sales manager of the Faust Lumber 
Co., has been scouting the northern markets 
during the past fortnight and has found con- 
ditions the most promising in several years. 
* * * 

Tue Apams-Epcar Lumser Co., of Morton, 
Miss., long famous for the fine quality of its 
yellow pine lumber, recently has begun the 
manufacture of hardwoods also. Satisfied with 
nothing less than the best in manufacture, F. L. 
Adams and his associates are seeing to it that 
the same expert care is given to the manufac- 
ture of its hardwoods as has always character- 
ized the production of its pine. This company 
now is prepared to ship both pine and hard- 
woods, but the two lines are kept distinct, so 
that the hardwoods measure up to the highest 
standard of perfection reached by any strictly 
hardwood mill, while on the other hand the 
same is true of its yellow pine. Sales Manager 
G. H. Jones, who is also secretary-treasurer of 
the company, is kept busy these days trying to 
meet the increasing demands of his trade. 

*“* * 

OFF IN THE DISTANCE, only the curling black 
smoke from its stacks visible from the highway, 
the plant of the Sallis Lumber Co., Brandon, 
Miss., is always an interesting place to visit. 


Many retail lumber dealers and industrial pur- 
chasing agents, readers of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, have become familiar with the excel- 
lent product of the two plants of this company, 
at Brandon and Fannin, and that they like it is 
evidenced in the increasing number of repeat 
orders that reach Sales Manager C. H. Sham- 
burger’s desk. J. O. Cox, head of the com- 
pany, has recently found it necessary to increase 
the office space at Brandon and has added a 
private office for his personal use. Here visit- 
ors find a courteous welcome. Sallis Lumber 
Co.’s kiln-dried shed stock and Lignasan-dipped 
air-dried stock have found immediate favor with 
distributors and users wherever introduced. 
With the facilities of two railroads available, 
the company is enabled to secure an ample car 
supply and make prompt shipments. 
a * - 


ONE OF THE BUSIEST young lumbermen in 
Mississippi is C. A. Barge, of the Ethel Lumber 
Co., Ethel, Miss, who was supervising the 
loading of a shipment of big timbers when this 
scribe found him out on the plant. This is one 
of the fastest growing lumber concerns in Cen- 
tral Mississippi. Following the acquisition this 
year of a large tract of fine yellow pine timber, 
Mr. Barge increased his manufacturing facili- 
ties and is now just completing the erection of 
a big storage shed. He said: “I am trying to 
fill that shed while the good weather continues, 
so when the rainy season sets in I will have 
plenty of dry stock with which to take care of 
the demands of my trade and can be certain of 
making good on promises of prompt shipment, 
regardless of weather conditions.” By the way, 
he was able to complete the loading of those 
big timbers in time to take in the Mississippi 
State-Ole Miss football game at Starkville, 
which attracted the biggest crowd ever to at- 
tend a football game in the State. And there 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Roaming Editor Tells of Interesting 
Persons and Places Visited and 
Observed in Tour of Bayou State 


{ By A. L. FORD ] 


are no more rabid football fans anywhere than 
these Central Mississippi lumbermen. 
* * * 


SoMEHOwW, IT JUST warms the cockles of this 
editor’s heart to see the sons of pioneer lum- 
bermen following in the footsteps of their 
fathers and carrying on with the same enthu- 
siasm and intensity that their sires displayed in 
the earlier years of this great industry. A 
notable example is at Philadelphia, Miss., where 
two sons of “Ab.” DeWeese are reviving and re- 
juvenating the A. DeWeese Lumber Co., and 
are rapidly forging to the front as successful 
lumbermen. With Tom DeWeese as general 
manager, and his brother Pete in charge of the 
yard and shipping, things are moving with a 
bang, at this plant, from which point for more 
than a quarter of a century lumber buyers from 
all over the country have had their needs in 
yellow pine supplied. In order to promptly care 
for an increasing demand, machinery has just 
been installed that will give the company an 
added output of approximately 30,000 feet daily. 
With the’ new circular mill also has been in- 
stalled additional steam boiler equipment that 
assures an ample supply of steam for saw mill, 
planing mill and dry kiln. All of the yard stock 
here is Dowicide-dipped to prevent sap stain 
and Pete DeWeese takes especial pride in the 
neat and orderly way in which the lumber is 
piled. The slogan of this company is, “Ortginal 
Yellow Pine, Quality Lumber, Efficiently 
Shipped.” 

* * * ; 

ANOTHER FINE EXAMPLE of father-and-sons’ 
co-operation in carrying on a lumber business 
is at Macon, Miss., where Ben F. Chilcutt and 
his three sons are operating a saw and planing 
mill and concentration plant, with dry kiln. 
Two of the boys are talented musicians and 
for several years have been playing with na- 
tionally known orchestras in Chicago and other 
large cities. Both, however, have abandoned 
their musical careers to come back to Missis- 
sippi to join their father and a third brother in 
establishing and developing this lumber busi- 
ness. And do they like it? Well, they are 
taking to it like old timers, are on the job con- 
stantly, keen and alert, and are proving a 
source of pride and joy to their father in their 
ready adaptation to the more or less rough and 
ready life of mill operators. A feature of this 
operation is the insistence of Mr. Chilcutt that 
the lumber when shipped must be in as perfect 
condition and as well manufactured as can be 
found anywhere, and the Chilcutt operation is 
rapidly making a name for its product. 

* * * 

AND WHILE WE ARE on this subject of father 
and sons in business together we must not 
overlook a concern that has been closely con- 
nected with the lumber business for half a cen- 
tury and is still going strong, the J. H. Miner 
Saw Manufacturing Co., Meridian, Miss. Al- 
though having been supplying saw mills with 
saws, edgers and other machinery needs since 
the early days of sawmilling in the South, J. H. 
Miner is still active and young, with a brain 
as keen and hands as skillful as those of many 
men whose age does not so lightly sit upon 
them. In his business with him at Meridian are 
two sons, who are following the footsteps of 
their father in shop and office, and who are 
doing fine jobs. Mr. Miner is quite proud of a 
hew gang edger which he recently has developed 
that will be especially valuable to planing mills 
and concentration plants in reclaiming and trim 
ming lumber, and raising cull grades into good, 


usable lumber. In his business Mr. Miner caters 
largely to the needs of the small mill opera- 
tors, but he is known from coast to coast to 
small and large operators alike. 

* * * 


A NATIVE OF Arkansas and having grown up 
in the lumber business in that State, W. H. 
Brooks, sales manager of D. L. Fair Lumber 
Co., Louisville, Miss., rapidly is becoming a 
dyed-in-the-wool Mississippian, and is thor- 
oughly enjoying his job of marketing the famous 
“Delfair” brand of yellow pine. Mr. Brooks 
for: years was connected with the old Stout 
Lumber Co., which made lumber history in 
Arkansas, and later with other concerns and in 
business for himself in that State. A modest, 
likable personality, Mr. Brooks already has be- 
come popular among his associates and with 
other Mississippi lumbermen. He has been a 
lifelong reader of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
and through its pages continues to keep in- 
formed on, and in close touch with, important 
developments in the industry. 

* * * 


Ir 1s witH keen regret that this wandering 
editor finds it necessary to complete his tour of 
Mississippi before the next meeting of the Mis- 
sissippi Lumbermen’s Club is held, a cordial 
invitation to attend which he was obliged to 
decline. This next meeting is to be in the form 
of a quail supper to be held at Philadelphia, 
Miss. “Red” Burdette, of Meridian, chairman 
of the program committee, has arranged an in- 
teresting program for this meeting, which will 
occur on Dec. 8. At these monthly meetings 
gather lumber manufacturers, large and small, 
from various parts of the State, and while the 
programs generally are of a quite informal na- 
ture, much good feeling is germinated, and 
valuable ideas and information imparted. The 
November meeting was presided over by W. L. 
Legg, general manager of the Sumter Lumber 
Co., Electric Mills, who made a hit in this 
capacity with all those in attendance. 





Start Construction of Extension 
to Materials Plant 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 2.—The Ruberoid Co., 
manufacturer of asphalt and asbestos building 
and roofing products, has begun construction of 
a $250,000 extension to its St. Louis plant, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Herbert Abra- 
ham, president of the company. The extension, 
which will be completed in June, will provide 
for the employment of 200 additional men, and 
will increase production capacity of the plant 
by 50 percent. In addition to increased output, 
the new addition will provide additional ware- 
housing and distributing facilities for the en- 
tire Ruberoid line. Major extensions costing 
about $1,500,000 have already been made to the 
plants at South Bound Brook, N. J., Joliet, Ill., 
Erie, Pa., and Mobile, Ala. 

“Evidences of a steady revival of the building 
industry, including new construction as well as 
repairs and modernization, are apparent 
throughout the country,” Mr. Abraham said, 
“and the present improvements at St. Louis are 
designed to put the plant in a position to meet 
the growing demands of western and mid-west- 
ern distributors for asbestos-cement products for 
any type of building.” 

The Ruberoid Co. entered the industrial field 
in the St. Louis area in 1930, when it acquired a 
controlling interest in Eternit (Inc.). 
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When You Need 
Waterproofing ... 
You Need It Bad 


—and Sisalkraft is the really water- 
proof building paper. Protects 
against rain, sleet, snow—any 
kind of moisture. Use it to cover 
delivered materials on the job for 
protection against the weather— 
sell it wherever good building 
paper is needed, for use under 
floors and roofs, around doors 
and windows, over sheathing, 
and for curing concrete walks, 
drives and basements. 


Sell Sisalkraft to the farmer, too, 
for lining poultry houses, hog 
houses and barns. Tell him to 
wrap bushes and young trees with 
it for protection against cold 
winds and small animals—show 
him how to bank his house with 
it for winter warmth, to use it as 
a screen door cover, and the doz- 
ens of other uses around the 
average farm. 


Display Sisalkraft where it can 
be seen—let your customers try 
to tear a sample—and it will sell 
itself. If you are one of the dealers 
who have not yet tasted the 
profits of Sisalkraft,we’ll be glad 
to send you samples, prices and 
profit-making suggestions for 
handling this tough, reenforced, 
modern paper. 


THE SISALKRAFT CO. 


205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 


New York San Francisco 
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Associations Plans and Activities 


Dec. 8—Southwestern Ontario Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, William Pitt Hotel, Chatham, 
Ont. Annual, 


Dec. 8—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers 
Club, Virginia Hotel, Monroe, La. 


Dec. 10-12—Western Forestry & Conservation As- 
sociation, Portland Hotel, Portland, Ore. An- 
nual, 

Dec. 11—Tacoma Lumbermen’s 


Club, Winthrop 
Hotel, Tacoma, Wash. 


Annual dinner. 

Dec. 14-17—Society of American Foresters, Mult- 
nomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. Annual. 

Dec. 18—Toronto Lumbermen’s 
Granite Club, Toronto. 

Jan, 8—National Association of Hardwood Whole- 
salers, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 

Jan. 12-14—Indiana Lumber & Builders Supply As- 
sociation, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis. Annual. 

Jan. 13—New Bngland Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion, University Club, Boston. Annual. 

Jan. 14-16—Mountain States Lumber Dealers Asso- 
ciation, Antlers Hotel, Colorado Springs. Annual. 

Jan. 19-21—Middle Atlantic Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia. 
Annual, 

Jan. 19-21—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Auditorium, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 

Jan. 20-22—Carolina Building Material Institute, 
Hotel Charlotte, Charlotte, N. C. Annual. 


Christmas party, 


Jan. 20-22——Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Deatess, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 
Annual. 


Jan. 20-22—Union Association of Lumber, Sash & 


Door Salesmen, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Annual. 


Jan. 22—Northeastern Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Parker House, Boston. Annual. 


Jan, 22—Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Severin Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual. 


Jan. 25-26—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ 
Supply Dealers’ Association, Daniel Boone 
Hotel, Charleston, W. Va. Annual. 

Jan. 26-28—Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’'s As- 
sociation, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York. An- 
nual, 


Jan. 27-29—Southwestern ‘.umbermen’s Association, 
Municipal Auditorium, Kansas City, Mo. An- 
nual. 

Jan. 29—West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Winthrop Hotel, Tacoma, Wash. Annual. 


Feb. 2-3—Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, 
Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, Que. Annual. 


Feb. 2-4—Iowa Association of Lumber & Building 
Material Dealers, Coliseum, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Association, 


Annual, 

Feb. 2-5—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Civic Auditorium, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Annual. 


Feb. 3-4—Michigan Association of the Traveling 
Lumber and Sash and Door Salesmen, Pantlind 
Hotel, Grand Rapids. Annual. 


Feb. 8—Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Minneapolis. Annual. 


Feb. 9-10—North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Fargo, N. D. 


Feb. 9-11—Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers As- 
sociation, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 
Feb. 10-12—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Western Pennsylvania, Fort Pitt Hotel, Pitts- 

burgh, Pa. Annual. 

Feb. 11-13—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers Asso- 
ciation, Royal York Hotel, Toronto. Annual. 
Feb. 16-18—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 

tion, Auditorium, Milwaukee. Annual. 


Feb. 18-20—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. Annual. 
Feb. 18-20—Virginia Lumber & Building Supply 
Dealers Association, John Marshall Hotel, 

Richmond, Va. Annual. 

Feb. 23-26—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers As- 
sociation, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Annual. 

Feb. 24-26—Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha, Neb. Annual. 

March 10-11—South Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Sioux Falls, 8. D. 

March 10-12—Alabama Building Material 


Insti- 
tute, Birmingham, Ala. Annual. 





Hardwood Wholesalers to Hold 
Annual Meet Jan. 8 


The annual convention of the National As- 
sociation of Hardwood Wholesalers is planned 
for Jan. 8 at the Congress Hotel, Chicago. A 
business session is scheduled for the forenoon, 
during which two or three talks on timely sub- 
jects will be given by authorities in the re- 
spective fields. Following the noon luncheon 
will be the election of officers in the afternoon, 
and the consideration of other business. 

A feature of this year’s meeting will be the 
inclusion of the wives of the members in the 
day’s program. During the day, the party of 
women will be escorted on a tour of interest- 
ing points in Chicago, and in the evening will 
join their husbands for the banquet, which will 
be followed by a full evening of entertainment. 





Carolina Dealers Announce Very 


Attractive Program for Annual 

Cuarotrte, N. C., Nov. 30.—Good merchan- 
dising will be the theme of the 14th annual 
convention of the Carolina Retail Lumber and 
Building Supply Dealers’ Association to be held 
in Charlotte January 20-21-22, said Victor W. 
Wheeler, secretary. Among speakers and their 
subjects will be the following : 

E. H. Batchelder, Jr., vice president of the 
Insulite Co., Minneapolis, “Increasing Your 
Sales With Profit’; C. L. Cheyney, president 
Bailey Lumber Co., Bluefield, W. Va., “Get- 
ting a Profit in 1937"; Claudius C. Dockery, 
Jr., president Dockery Lumber Co., Greens- 
boro, “What Is Good Merchandising?”; Lealie 
A. Heath, Charlotte, resident manager Peat, 
Warwick Mitchell & Co., “Capital Stock and 
Excess Profits Tax”; H. C. Berckes, secre- 
tary-manager Southern Pine Association, 
New Orleans, “Promoting the Wider Use of 
Southern Pine Lumber with Profit’; W. Albie 


Barkesdale, president Charlottesville Lum- 
ber Co., “The Increasing Costs of Doing 
Business.” 


B. B. Smith, president Oregon Lumber Co. 
and of the Textile Lumber Dealers’ Group, 
Greenville, S. C., “Profit Preferred to Vol- 
ume”; Hal B. Alston, director trade extension 
for California redwood, cedar and cypress, 
New York, “Good Salesmanship”; D. M. 
Strickland, chairman Robinson-Patman com- 
mittee of the Southern Vitrified Pipe Associa- 
tion, Cleveland, “Constructive Use of the 
Robinson-Patman Act.” 

An official of the Social Security Board, 
Washington, D. C., will speak on the Social 
Security Act. 

An official of the National - American 
Wholesale Lumber Association, New York, 
will discuss the relation of the lumber whole- 
saler to the retailer, and several Carolina 
dealers will give 10-minute addresses on re- 
ducing operating costs through efficient plant 
management. 


Election of a new president and board of 
directors, discussion of the Carolina Build- 
ing Material Institute, and other business 
matters will be taken up. The annual ban- 
quet, entertainment and dance will be Thurs- 
day night, Jan. 21. The manufacturers ex- 
hibit will open on January 20. 

J. M. Wilson, of the Highland Lumber Co., 
Fayetteville, is president of the association. 

noes 


Southern Hardwood Producers Plan 
for Expansive Efforts 


Mempuis, TENN., Dec. 3.—Directors of 
Southern Hardwood Producers (Inc.), meeting 
here, decided to inaugurate a campaign for more 
members and a program of expansion. A third 
man will be placed in the field within the next 
few days, Ed. R. Linn, secretary-manager, 
said. His name will be announced later. New 
sources of business will be sought and present 
consumption amplified, Mr. Linn added. Wider 
publicity will be given to the uses for which 
hardwoods are pre-eminently adapted. More 
promotion literature will be used. 

The organization is now building a model 
home in Hedgemoore Subdivision here, and sim- 
ilar ones will be built in other key cities. While 
stressing the many uses to which hardwoods 
should be put, other building woods will be 
used wherever necessary or advantageous. 

The annual meeting of Southern Hardwood 
Producers (Inc.) will be held some time in 
March. Mr. Linn said that neither the date 
nor location of the meeting had been decided 
upon. 





Ontarians to Hear Home Improve- 
ment Plan Explained 


CHATHAM, Onr., Nov. 30.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Southwestern Ontario Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association will be held in the 
William Pitt Hotel here, on Tuesday, Dec. 8. 
A luncheon will be served at 12:30 p. m. Speak- 
ers will be Norman A. McLarty, K. C., M. P., 
and Donald McGregor, both of Windsor; who 
will discuss “The Home Improvement and 
Modernization Plan,” whereby home owners can 
borrow money from banks, etc., for home im- 
provement purposes, at low rates of interest, the 
loans being guaranteed by the Dominion Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. McLarty is the father of the bill as in- 
troduced by the Government, and Mr. McGregor 
is thoroughly conversant with the working of 
the plan in the Windsor district. It is expected 
that they will throw light on the subject, and 
possibly remove any difficulties that are being 
experienced. These talks, and subsequent dis- 
cussion, will be followed by election of officers 
and any other business that may arise. 


Damage to Lumber in Steel 


Roofed Cars 


In relation to the movement to protect lum- 
ber from damage in transit by insisting on 
proper equipment from the carriers, and report- 
ing fully to claim agents when damage results 
due to improper equipment, a recent bulletin 
from the National Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation suggests that complaints concerning 
damaged shipments of lumber should also be 
brought to the attention of the proper regional 
shippers’ advisory board. W. A. Ellinger, secre- 
tary Northern. Pine Manufacturers Association, 
points out that members of that organization 
should send such complaints to the Northwest 
Shippers’ Advisory Board, 620 Hodgson Build- 
ing, Minneapolis, of which A. A. D. Rahn is 
general chairman. 

Apparently the carriers are able to supply 
wood lined cars and will do so where shippers 
insist that such equipment be furnished. In this 
connection members of the Northern Pine 
group will be interested in the experience of one 
of its members who writes : 

We have long realized the difficulties which 
come about when steel roof cars are used 
for lumber shipments, and have insistently 
endeavored to have our shipments in wood- 
lined cars. Very seldom have we had to ac- 
cept the steel cars, and we have benefitted 
by keeping away from them. 


Ohio Lumbermen Plan First "Grand 
Tour" Since 1929 


San Francisco, Cauir., Nov. 30.—Califor- 
nia’s redwood industry will be host during the 
first week of February to more than 125 mem- 
bers of the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers and the Union Association of Lumber 
and Sash and Door Salesmen, who will leave 
Columbus, Ohio, Jan. 22, on a_three-weeks’ 
tour which will include the Northwest, the red- 
wood and the Southern pine territories. The 
touring party will arrive in Grants Pass (Ore.) 
by special train, to be met by representatives of 
the California Redwood Association and civic 
leaders of Humboldt County for a 175-mile drive 
down the beautiful Redwood Highway to 
Eureka (Calif.). There inspection trips are 
planned to the principal redwood manufacturing 
and logging operations, and to the beautiful 
State parks in the redwood empire. Then the 
party will proceed to San Francisco to view 
the Bay and the Golden Gate bridges before 
leaving for Los Angeles and the southern 
States. 


This will be the ninth excursion sponsored 
by the Ohio lumber interests in 16 years; but 
the first since 1929, in which year the group 
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cruised to the West Indies, and visited Mexico 
City. 

The joint tour will begin immediately after 
adjournment of the annual conventions of the 


two associations in Columbus, Ohio. Findley 
M. Torrence, of Xenia, Ohio, association secre- 
tary and tour director, reports interest mani- 
fested to such extent that reservations have nec- 
essarily been restricted. 





Furniture Manufacturers Report 
Profitable Year 


EvANSVILLE, IND., Nov. 30.—For the first 
time in several years the furniture industry will 
show a profit in 1936, Louis Bosse, of the Na- 
tional Furniture Manufacturers’ Association, 
said in an address before more than 50 furni- 
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ture manufacturers of Evansville and southern 
Indiana at a local hotel. Furniture sales so far 
this year have increased 30 percent over 1935, 
and outlook is much brighter, he said. 


Holds Annual Dinner Dance 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 30.—The annual dinner 
dance of the Wood Products Institute of Greater 
St. Louis was held Nov. 18 at Norwood Hills 
Country Club, with 150 couples in attendance. 
Fred G. Christman, vice president of the Insti- 
tute, and the entertainment committee of which 
he was chairman, are to be congratulated on the 
program and the way the party was handled. 
There were attendance prizes galore, good food 
and acceptable music, the party being run off 
without a dull moment. 


Among the Lumbermen’s Clubs 


Annual Meeting of Baltimore Lumber 
Exchange Is at Hand 


BaALTimMorE, Mp., Dec. 1.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Baltimore Lumber Exchange next 
Monday will be a simple affair, limited to elec- 
tion of officers and presentation of yearly re- 
ports. 

he ticket put in nomination by a committee 
composed of R. Baldwin Homer, of the R. B. 
Homer Lumber Co., chairman; John T. Galvin, 
Jr., of the Horstmeier Lumber Co., and Charles 
F. Behrens, of William D. Gill & Son (Inc.), 
is made up as follows: 

President—Charles_ T. 
Howard Lumber Co. 


Howard, Colonna- 

Vice President—C. 
EK. Waters & Co. 
H. Gwaltney. 

Managing Committee—W. Hunter Edwards, 
B. W. Edwards & Sons; Daniel MacLea. Mac- 
Lea Lumber Co.; C. Jackson Water; John M. 
Nelson. Jr.. Nelson Corporation; J. Hammond 
Geis, John H. Geis & Co. (Inc.); L. Alan Dill, 
James Lumber Co. and Lewis Dill & Co. 
(Ine.); Henry D. Dreyer, Jr., H. D. Dreyer 
& Co. (Ine.); Ernest H. Asendorf, Duker- 
Asendorf Box Co.; W. J. Appel, W. J. Appel 
Lumber Co.; John B. Bosley, George Sack & 
Sons; Daniel L. Senft, Canton Lumber Co., 
and F. Bowie Smith. 


Jackson Waters, George 


Treasurer—L. 





Tacomans Name Directors, Who 
Will Choose Officers 


TacomA, WASH., Nov. 28.—Names of seven 
trustees to serve the Tacoma Lumbermen’s 
Club during the ensuing year were announced 
at the club’s meeting at the Hotel Winthrop 
yesterday. They will elect the club’s officers 
tor 1937, whose names will be announced at 
the annual banquet the night of Dec. 11. The 
new trustees are George Williams, of the Peter- 
man Manufacturing Co.; Paul W. Billings, of 
the Mountain Lumber Co. ; Morris Kleiner, of 
the Model Lumber Co.; James Dempsey, of the 
Dempsey Lumber Co.; Frost Snyder, of the 
Clear Fir Lumber Co.; Philip Garland, of the 
Oregon-Washington Plywood Co., and Ernest 
G. Rice, of the Monarch Pipe & Creosoting Co. 


Tacoma Hi-Jinx Will Draw Crowd 


Tacoma, Wasu., Nov. 28.—The Tacoma 
Lumbermen’s Club’s seventeenth annual dinner 
and entertainment will be held at the Winthrop 
Hétel here Dec. 11. This is the annual classic 
of the lumbermen of the entire Pacific Coast. 
More and more lumbermen every year can find 
reasons or excuses for being in Tacoma on the 
night of the annual hi-jinx of the Tacoma Lum- 
bermen’s Club. They will get up from sick beds 
or throw away their crutches, and the stories 
they can tell their wives would make Paul 
Bunyan green with envy. This is one wide- 
spread lumber meeting that never gives con- 
sideration to anything serious. As the club’s 
president, E. G. Griggs II, states it: “These 








annual banquets are primarily in the nature of 
a good time, on pleasure bent, and not a gath- 
ering with any serious problem in mind other 
than to become better acquainted with one an- 
other and foster a spirit of goodwill.” 


Cecil Cavanaugh is general chairman. Com- 
mittees include Lee Hill, tickets; James French 
and Norman Cruver, entertainment; G. E. Kar- 
len, James Dempsey and Phil Garland, Army 
and Navy room; Grant Hellar, banquet; Morris 
Kleiner, Charles Hurley, Paul Smith, Karl 
Richards and George Williams, floor; Maj. 
Everett Griggs, Ernest Dolge, Paul Johns, 
James Morris, Ralph Brindley, hosts; Corydon 


Wagner and James Dickson, special committee. 





Hold Old-Time Hoo-Hoo Initiation, 
With Half-Dozen "Kittens" 


Battimore, Mp., Nov. 30.—The gratifying 
activity of the Washington group of Hoo-Hoo 
No. 99 was again in evidence on Nov. 18, when 
the organization held a fraternal evening in 
the Continental Hotel. Attendance ran above 
fifty, and half a dozen candidates for member- 
ship were initiated, these being: 

Ss. S. Watu, Jr., and Claude R. Smith, W. T. 
Galliher & Bro.; Paul S. Torrens, Galliher 
& Huguely (Inc.); John W. Hardell, Barber 
& Ross Co.; Paul B. Kern, P. M. Barger 
Lumber Co., and Raymond W. Sim, Washing- 
ton Woodworking Co. 

The officiating officers were: 

W. A. H. Church, Jr.. snark; Paul Speake, 
scrivenoter; Russell Lamar, senior Hoo-Hoo; 
Martin Wiegand, junior Hoo-Hoo; Herbert 
Galliher, bojum; Jim Claridge, jabberwock; 
Oren Harrison, arcanoper; R. B. Riley, Jr., 
gurdon, and Henry Wiegand, custocatian. 


An excellent dinner was served, and merri- 
ment ran high, the candidates furnishing much 
of the fun. 





Southwestern sain Club to 
Meet at Monroe 


New Or-eans, La., Dec. 1—The Southwest- 
ern Hardwood Manufacturers Club will meet 
on Dec. 8 at the Virginia Hotel, Monroe, La., 
according to announcement made by Secretary 
George Schaad, Jr. Reports on conditions, and 
roundtable discussions, will be the order of 
the day. 


Big All-Wood Hangar Is 
Dedicated 


SPOKANE, WasH., Nov. 28.—With festivities 
and ceremonies participated in by aviation and 
civic bodies of Spokane, a large new all-wood 
hangar was dedicated this month at Felts Field, 
the Spokane municipal airport. The hangar 
was a WPA project, designed by Dr. G. N. 
Brekke, of General Timber Service, St. Paul, 
and built from Washington woods. 
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Our new flooring plant is equipped 
with the most improved type machines. 
You'll appreciate the better manufacture 
and superior quality of WELLS Flooring. 
Try a car now at low prices. 


SWWELLS 


LUMBER COMPANY 
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KNEELAND - McLURG 


‘‘KORRECT BRAND” 


HARD MAPLE FLOORI N G 


AND BIRCH. 


has a national reputation for superior quality 
and manufacture. Our most modern plant, 
years of experience, expert workmanship and 
desire to maintain ‘‘Korrect Brand’ reputa- 
tion guarantees this superiority. 

Try a car now and always be 


a "Korrect Brand" customer. S 
Kneeland - McLurg Flooring co.8§ 
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FILLED FROM OUR LARGE 
17 WELL BALANCED STOCKS 


VON PLATEN - FOX COMPANY 
IRON MOUNTAIN, MICHIGAN 
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With a thought to the economical main- 
tenance over a period of years of the 
thousand properties under its manage- 
ment, Baird & Warner (Inc.), pioneer 
Chicago firm éstablished in 1855, has 
created a comprehensive purchasing de- 
partment of considerable interest to the 
distributor of building materials. Every 
type of maintenance work—from the seed- 
ing of a lawn around an apartment 
building to the replacing of a porch—is 
done thoroughly with proper materials. 
This statement does not mean that work 
is done with no regard for expense, but 
that intelligent study is given to planning. 

“In purchasing lumber for repairs, it 
is necessary to go further than merely 
specifying No. 1 grade,” said Oliver S. 
Turner, vice president of the management 
company. “Specifications must designate 
the particular type of lumber best suited 
for each part of a job. It is possible for 
the life of lumber to be lengthened great- 
ly by proper selection and specification, 
in contrast to buying with incomplete 
designations, and selection of durable 
materials means an increase of only about 
7 percent in total costs. Newly replaced 
porch lumber has in some instances begun 
to rot within eight months after installa- 
tion, due to poor selection. We specify 
for instance, vertical grain quarter-sawed 
Douglas fir flooring instead of flat-sawed, 
as we found that floors of the latter de- 
teriorate by the raising and chipping of 
the grain.” 


SPECIFY MATERIALS TO USE 


To make sure of the use of right ma- 
terials by contractors employed to do 
work on buildings in its care, Baird & 
Warner (Inc.) has a list of definite speci- 
fications that must be followed. For 
example, in the lumber section one reads: 
“Porcli rails—the 2x4 cap and the bottom 
rails shall be select common Ponderosa 
pine, select common Norway pine, or 
soft texture, close grain yellow pine dried 
to a moisture content of not over 15 per- 
cent.” Another section provides that 
“lumber and the method of erection shall 
be subject to the approval of the Chicago 
Lumber Institute.” In order to make 
sure that sills for enclosed porches will 
give satisfaction over several years, it is 
specified that the 2x6’s shall be all heart- 
wood redwood, western red cedar, or tide- 
water red cypress, and made with a rab- 
bet to form a water drip at edge, and also 
a rabbet to receive the siding. 

Of considerable interest is the “labora- 
tory” fitted up by Baird & Warner in 
its suite of offices. Under the supervi- 
sion of Leonard H. Scane, purchasing di- 
rector, there have been installed models 
and exhibits that visualize the value of 
thought in the maintenance of old struc- 
tures or in the installation of new. ‘In 
this three-room laboratory are depicted 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Right and Wrong Lumber 


the materials and methods used by the 
management in keeping up its properties, 
in contrast to others that have been 
found unsatisfactory. Visitors to the man- 
agement department have shown to them, 
by employees there, samples of woodwork 
which were incorrectly decorated, an up- 
to-the-minute mantle that resulted from 


On the right side of the above display panel 

are samples of the type of lumber specified 

for repair work by the management firm, 

and the left column contains material found 
unsatisfactory 


remodeling an out-of-date one, and a 
panel contrasting the right and wrong 
types of lumber for use in repairing. 


EXHIBIT SHOWS CONTRASTS 


The row of samples on the right side 
of the panel shows the kind of material 
included in Baird & Warner specifications, 
while that on the left includes types not 
to be used by contractors employed. There 
is a piece of 1x4-inch B&better flat grain 
Douglas fir flooring showing its tendency 
to “splinter and wear rapidly”; and an- 
other piece the same size in C&better 
grade, vertical grain Douglas fir. The 
latter, although a grade lower, is specified 
because “longer life is assured by the 
evenness and hardness of the grain.” The 
merits of kiln-dried stock are made plain 
by the 2x12’s in the second row from 
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To Use in Construc- 


tion Shown by Exhibit 


the bottom; the piece in the left column 
is No. 1 yellow pine, but it was not dry 
and shrank one-half inch in length; while 
that on the right is of the same species 
and grade, but properly kiln dried. An- 
other interesting exhibit is a piece of year- 
old flooring, which was primed by a deco- 
rator after the floor was laid so that it was 
impossible to reach and treat all its sides, 
with the result that decay started in un- 
primed parts. The Chicago management 


' firm specifies that carpenters water-proof 


flooring before it goes into construction, 
to insure its giving long service. 





Hudson Valley Favors Water- 
way Improvement 


ALBANY, N. Y., Nov. 30.—Spokesmen for lum- 
ber interest along the New York-Vermont bor- 
der told the International Joint Commission last 
week that the proposed deep waterway from 
Montreal to New York City would be of great 
benefit in lumber distribution. Similar testi- 
mony was given by spokesmen for coal and 
slate groups to the commission, which is to 
make recommendations to the United States 
Congress and the Canadian Parliament on the 
advisability of the project. Speaking for lum- 
ber groups, D. S. Griffin, Hudson Falls, N. Y., 
declared that business in his locality had been 
seriously damaged in recent years by poor 
transportation facilities. He described railroad 
rates as “prohibitive,” and expressed belief that 
“a deeper waterway means a great deal to our 
locality and that there is a large potential ton- 
nage to go out.” Fred S. Keiser, traffic man- 
ager of the Duluth (Minn.) Board of Trade 
and leader of waterway forces, headed a group 
of witnesses representing slate and marble in- 
terests of Vermont, and lumber interests from 
New York and Vermont, who also testified as 
to how they would benefit by the proposed 
waterway in reduced freight rates. Railroad 
interests opposed the project. 

* * * 


Canadian Lumbermen Show Little Interest 


Montreal, P. Q., Nov. 28.—“The New Eng- 
land States are Canada’s natural market for 
lumber,” declared Stanislas Poulin, K.C., of 
St. Johns, Que., testifying this morning before 
the International Joint Commission, which 
opened its sitting in Montreal today to hear 
arguments for and against improving the Riche- 
lieu-Champlain-Hudson waterway. Joining with 
previous witness in declaring that the develop- 
ment of this route between Montreal and New 
York as a 27-foot deep waterway would be a 
stimulus to industry and agriculture in the 
Richelieu Valley, Mr. Poulin, who represented 
the “interests of the valley,” stated that south- 
bound traffic would also increase. Questioned 
by J. K. Smith, transportation manager of the 
Montreal Board of Trade, Mr. Poulin stated 
he was aware the Canadian lumber trade to 
New England States had dropped considerably. 
“Do you know,” Mr. Smith asked, “that West 
Coast lumber going to the Atlantic seaboard 
is shipped by the Panama Canal?” “Certainly,” 
came the reply, “then give us a decent canal.” 
In reply to the question as to whether or not 
there was a market in New England for Cana- 
dian lumber, Mr. Poulin asserted, “Certainly. 
The people there can use it. It is our natural 
market.” memo from the secretary of the 
Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, however, 
was read into the court proceedings previously, 
to the effect that the organization “had little 
interest” in the proposition.” 
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ADJUSTABLE 
CLOTHES HANGER BAR 
No. 7020 


This is made of strong, wrought steel 
or brass, for use where clothes are 
hung on hangers. 


EXTENSION 
GARMENT CARRIER 
No. 7123 


A slight pull on the rod brings it for- 
ward, making the selection of clothes 
easy. 


HAT HOLDERS 
No. 7121—7121'% 
Wall or shelf models. Pull 
the cord—the arm comes 


down; release it—the hat 
goes up, out of the way. 


ADJUSTABLE SHOE RACK 
No. 7122 


For holding all types of shoes. Easily 
applied to wall, door, or baseboard. 


a 


GARMENT HOOK 
No. 7124 


Made of wrought steel for the smaller 
closet, this hook will hold, uncrowded, 
several garments on hangers. 


ee 


CLOTHES HANGER BRACKET 
No. 7023 





Where space is limited this wrought 
steel bracket will hold several hangers. 
© useful as a tie rack. 


iy. 
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Modernize Closets, Too! 



































Ask the ladies what they think of this modern closet 
equipment which means neat, orderly, easy-to-clean 
closets. 

You’ve guessed it. A sale—not to just a few of your 
customers, but to practically all of them. And that 
means a lot of nice, profitable business for you. 

New home builders will want this equipment written 
in the specifications. If you haven’t a stock on hand, 
speak to your jobber salesman on his next call. 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


New Britain .. . Conn. 


USE THIS DISPLAY, IT SELLS 


“ON SIGHT 


Descriptive booklet, too. Mail or hand 
them to your customers 
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The Gift 
Unique 


Christmas is not as far away as 
you think. This year give some- 
thing absolutely unique — some- 
thing only you, among all your 
friends, can give. 


What will be possessed with 
such pride, and prized as long, as 
one of the Lumberman Poet’s 
books, autographed by Douglas 
Malloch himself? Give them to 
your friends, as a friend of his— 


something only you can give them. 


We suggest especially “The 
Heart Content.” It is filled with 
Mr. Malloch’s helpful and hearten- 
ening philosophy. 


Order as many copies as you 
wish, and we will have Mr. Mal- 
loch autograph them, and will 


mail them to you immediately. 


The price is $1.25 each, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 South Dearborn Street, 


Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me by return mail —— 
autographed copies of “The Heart Con- 
tent,” by Douglas Malloch, “the lumber- 
man poet,” at $1.25 each, postpaid. Check 
for $——— enclosed. Send books to: 


GE vc cncdccovncckodsisces oe 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 








The Man Who Got Drunk 


The more I look back to old lumberjack days 
The more | incline to give lumberjacks praise. 


It’s true that they used to come down in the spring 


And blow all their dough in one beautiful fling, 
But this I remember, and this may be said, 


That when they were busted, with nothing ahead, 
They weren't such weaklings they ever would claim 
That anyone else but themselves was to blame. 


But people today are a different breed: 


They groan about “Wall Street,” they talk about - 


“greed,” 
And yet I am certain the more that they groan 


They very well know that the greed was their own. 
They gambled with money they ought to invest, 
They bought speculations and sneered at the rest— 


If anyone fooled them, then they are the chaps 


Who should be admitting that they were the saps. 


When wages were high people went on a spree, 
And ran into debt like a cat up a tree. 


They spent all they made, and a little bit more, 
Although their old age they were making it for. 


Too soft and too selfish to save for today, 


They’re blaming the wise whp put something away. 
But when an old swamper would fall in his bunk, 


He never denied who it was who got drunk. 


We See b’ the Papers 


The Administration is against soil erosion, but 
it doesn’t mind landslides. 


Camels have been barred from some of the 
streets of Palestine because they slow up traffic. 
What we need in America is camels. 


There were 750,000 less marriages than nor- 
mal during the depression. There’s no loss 
without some small gain. 


But we have no doubt there was the usual 
number of less than normal marriages. De- 
pressions don’t discourage them. 


The government is trying to curb the infla- 
tion that has been going on for three years. 
It’s always some other fellow that we think 
ought to swear off. 


William Green says that “Congress might 
get whimiscal,” giving a lot of Congressmen 
another long word to look up. 


During the first nine months of 1936 for- 
eigners sent over two billion dollars over here 
for speculation or investment. They have more 
confidence in us than us have. 


Some of us live up to our name about 
as well as a Madrid safety zone. 


It’s hard to see how Europe can hope 
to have a war if we neither fight nor 
finance it. 


Spain has its own gentle method of 
solving the problem of over-population. 


Madrid will soon look like a college 
town after a football victory. 


Spanish insurgent ships are stopping 
and searching other ships. That isn’t 
what a cop calls it. 


The state department says we have only 
an academic interest in the new Jap- 
German pact. Let’s hope we never have 
a financial interest in it. 


Gov. Landon has gone fishing in Flor- 
ida, and everyone will wish him better 
luck. 

We haven’t counted up yet the num- 
ber of days until Christmas. All we have 
counted up is our money. 


They won't believe it in Long Beach, 
but we are leaving California next week 
for Iowa. 


Meanest crack we have heard this week 
was by a San Jose man who said that 
Los Angeles is a place you die when 
you go to. 

You know, the folks up San Fran- 
cisco way love Los Angeles just like 
the people in Fort Worth love the fair 
city of Dallas. 


After watching Spain, we realize that 
our own civil war was just a good- 
natured argument. 


In Europe they have not yet learned 
the wisdom of keeping out of other peo- 
ple’s quarrels, 


Fellow asked us the other day what 
will happen now to Al Smith. We don’t 
know what will, but it has 

But we never want to go through an- 
other campaign without Al Smith, who 
was the one bright spot in this one. 


The trouble with European statesmen 
is that first they exchange pledges and 
then swap punches. 


On six Chicago tracks last ‘summer, 
$32,148,704 was bet. One good thing 
about social security is that there are go- 
ing to be plenty of people who need it. 


You can make a lot of money by betting 
against the Hitlers, Stalins, Mussolinis and 
such like. But you can’t expect to collect in a 
couple of months; it may take a couple of hun- 
dred years. 


Between Trains 


Santa Barpara, Carir.— Here we _ have 
been giving facts and statistics about California 
towns, and saying little about California itself. 
For example, it is the second largest State in 
the Union, and has the highest and lowest 
ground, and the greatest range of tempera- 
ture, and the biggest trees. Not the greatest 
range of temperature in one place, of course, 
but everything from pineless peaks to sheltering 
palms. The thing that impressed us most was 
the fact that it was visited by adventurous 
Spaniards as long ago as 1542, only fifty years 
after another adventurer sailing under Span- 
ish auspices had discovered America via the At- 
lantic. Much might be said about California, 
and, as tourists will discover, is. Our host 
today was the Rotary Club, and its members 
opened a new brand of cordiality for our 
coming. 


The Time They Wake 


The fellow who says he must have an alarm 

Ring at seven o'clock never lived on a farm, 

Never worked in the woods, never sailed in a squall, 
As a matter of fact never labored at all. 

The fellow who doesn’t by instinct arise 

Between seven and six and start rubbing his eyes 
Was improperly raised, we oldtimers will say, 

Or he just couldn’t sleep when the night slipped away. 


The fellow who sleeps until seven o'clock 

Never walloped the lumber on any old dock, 

Never sowed any seed, never gathered the grain, 
Never handled a hooker, that’s perfectly plain. 

The fellow whose brain isn’t functioning well 

And who has to be wakened by some little bell 

Is all out of kilter and all out of step 

With the rest of the world, with its purpose and pep. 


The fellow who doesn’t awake like a shot 

Doesn’t care for his job such a terrible lot, 

Yet I find he’s the fellow who mostly complains 
What some other man makes or some company gains. 
The fellow who doesn’t hike hayward at ten, 

And then at six-thirty awaken again, 

Never gets very far, never moves very fast— 

By the time they awake men are properly classed. 
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BILL OF MATERIAL 


44 cu. yds. concrete footings, walls and 
piers 

337 cu. ft. 9-inch brick wa 

22 lin. ft. double flue A —_ 

18 lin. ft. double flue lining 

18 lin. ft. 8x10 flue lining 

9 sq. ft. 6x6 tile hearth 

712 sq. ft. cement basement floor, 3-in. 

10 lin. ft. cement steps 

20 sq. ft. cement floor, 4-in., entry 

550 sq. yds. plastering - 

it sq. yds. Keene coment plastering, tile 
struck 


LUMBER 

7 pes. 2x10—i6 girders 

2 pes. 2x10—i2 girders 

186 lin. ft. 2x8 sills 

120 lin. ft. 2x10 joist headers 
56 pes. ist 

4 pes. 2x10—16 poist 


= pes. 2x8—14 iit 


eo 
= 


pes. 2x’ 
14 = eI? [+ feist 
14 2x6—14 ceiling joist 
1030" tin. ft. 2x4 plates 
490 lin. ft. ix3 bridging 
20 rafters 


1900 ft. Ix8 shiplap outside walls 

20 sars. 24-in. shingles, outside walls 
19 sqrs. 16-in. shingles, roof 

140 p %e-in. beaded ceiling, porch and 


en 

1170 ht. ix6 T&G subfloor 

650 ft. ” T&G storage floor 

950 lin. ft. 34x! grounds, base 

480 lin. ft. %xt'2 grounds, doors 
560 ft. Ix4 flooring (2nd floor) 

yo yd ft. -in. hardwood floor 

148 ft. 1%ex4 cypress floor (porch) 


MILLWORK 


1 outside door frame 3-0x6-8, trim ! side 
1 outside door frame 2-8x6-8, trim | side 


outside door frame 5-0x6-8, trim | side 


2 twin wdw. frs. 12 it. 9x14, trim | side 
2 twin wdw. frs. 12 It. 8x10, trim | side 


U 
3 


twin wd. fr. 12 it. 8x9, trim | side 
sing. wdw. frs. 12 It. 9x14, trim | side 
sing, wdw. frs. 12 It. 8x10, trim | side 


4 louvre frames 10x32 screen back 
20 lin. ft. 1x6 porch plate soffit 


44 lin. ft. 2-in. bed 


mould, porch and 
entry ceiling 

stool 1'/ex7'/2—7-ft. porch railing 

stool 1'%ex7'/2—5-ft. porch railing 


iw lin. ft. t-in. cove, porch railing 


| set outside steps, 7-ft. 
set outside steps, 3'/2-ft. 


200 lin. ft. 1x6 level cornice 
200 lin. ft. ix% ar. round level cornice 
166 lin. ft. ix4 rake cornice 
166 lin. ft.. 3-in. mould, rake cornice 


-aue- 


au—-— 


pe. ix6—4 bent soffit (entry) 

inside door frames 2-8x6-8, trim 2 sides 
inside door frames 2-6x6-8, trim 2 sides 
inside door frame 2-6x6-8, D.A., trim 
2 sides 

inside door frames 2-6x6-6, trim 2 sides 
inside door frame 2-0x6-6, trim 2 sides 
access door frame 1{-4x2-0, trim | side 
conde door 3-0x6-8 134-in. V-cut slab, 


Ds 
t cuute Gur 2-8x6-8 134-in. 2 X pan. 


pr Ly 5-0x6-8 134-in. 10 It. ea. DS 
astr: 
deere, 2-8x6-8 1%-in. 2 pan. 


5 doors 2-6x6-8 153g-in. 2 pan. 

| door 2-6x6-8 15¢-in. io it. DS 

6 doors 2-6x6-6 eae 2 pan. 
. 


7 pr. shutters 2- 7x5- 3 ies “in. Elev. 
| pr. shutters 2-4x3-11 1tYe-in. Elev. 
12 a cs ye 9x14 * ss 

7 wd 12 It. 8x10 

2 wane. 12 It. 8x9 1% ss 

532 lin. ft. 5Y2-in. base 

532 lin. ft, t-in. shoe 

26 lin. ft. wainscot cap detail 

{ basement mill stair 

{ main stair 

! mantel shelf 

| kitehen cabinet 

| linen closet 

| cased opg. jamb 5-0x6-8, trim 2 sides 
50 ft. = in. shelving 

20 lin. ft. 24-in. shelvi 

50 lin. ft. 4-in. hook strip 

50 lin. ft. 2-in. cleat 

24 lin. ft. 1%-in. rod 

{2 rod rosettes 

2 thresholds 3-0 

| threshold 5-0 


HARDWARE 

500 Ibs. nails 

21 sets weights and cord 

2 cast iron cleanout doors 

| coal chute 

4 steel basement sash (plan) 


| cast iron ventilator (plan) 

21 sets sash locks and lifts 

| front door lock 

| side door lock 

| double door lock 

3 pr. 4x4 butts 

20 pr. “BVax32 butts 

; F;. 2x2 —— access door 
door floor hinge 

> a plates 

19 inside door lock sets 

| cupboard turn, access door 

7 pr. cupboard door hinges, chrome 

5 cupboard turns, chrome 

7 drawer pulls, chrome 

2 elbow catches 


PLUMBING, HEATING AND TINNING 
laundry tub 
bathtub . 
closet complete 
lavatory 
medicine cabinet 
kitchen sink 
bell trap 
hot water tank 
heating plant complete 
88 ft. = spout 
84 ft. gutter 
Flashing around chimney 
32 feet 14-in. valley tin 
46 ft. 8-in. fiashing 
64 ft. ridge roll 
Painting and grading by owner 
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BILL OF MATERIAL 
BRICK AND CONCRETE WORK 


185 cu. ft. concrete footing 
1050 eu. ft. concrete wall 
1333 sq. ft. 3” concrete floor 
1333 sq. ft. %4” cement top 
| set concrete steps 89”, 5 risers 
31 r ft. furnace chimney 
31 L. ft. fire place chimney 
31 ft. 12x12 terra-cotta flue lining 
22 C ft. 8x12 terra-cotta flue lining. 
PLASTER WORK 
710 sq. yds. plaster 
10600 lath %xi'2, 40” 
TIN WORK 
73 L. ft. ridge roll 
114 L. ft. gutter 
24 L. & down pipe 
4 el , down pipe 


neuen LUMBER 


34 pe. 2x8 18'0" attie floor 
34 pe. 2x8 16’0” attic floor joist 
43 pe. 2x6 12'0” ceiling joist 

14 pe. 2x6 10'0" coiling joist 

80 pe. 2x6 22'0" rafters 

6 pe. 2x!2 12’'0” porch plates 

2 pe. 2x12 16'0" porch plates 
19 pe > 16’0” porch joist 
16 pe. 16°0" poreh selling Joist 


25 pe. 

fH pe. 2x8 12’0” porch balustrade 
pe. 

172 pe. 2x4 9 

35 pe. 2x4 

70 pe. 2x4 leo lates & 

500 L. ft. ix3 bridging 


‘O” 1.8. studs first floor 


2300’ B.M. 1x8 boards, wall sheathing 
2200’ B.M. 1x4 boards, roof sheathing 


26 sqs. 16” shi 


0s, 
12 sqs. 18° shingles, walls, gables, dorms. 
250° B.M. Yex4” Bev. siding, side walis 
joor 


1100’ & a. 1x3” finish floor E.G., second 
650° B.M. 1x4” ~~ floor F.G., second 
375’ B. M 5x4" ed _ colling 


450 B.M. 1x6” D&M coal bin 
15 pe. 2x4” 16'0" coal bin 
275’ B.M. 1x3” porch floor 


MILL encore. cer gl n 8. SASH 


5 sash frames i3/prete’ 3 
5 sash 12/a— I 8 
i sash frame 12/24— “if zt 
1 sash 12/24—1%", 


FIRST FLOOR 0.S. ratio & SASH 


| front door frame 5/0x7/0—1%” 
° 5/0x7/0—1%4", 


1 side 1.8. trim 


i ror ar 3/0x7/0—1%4" 3X panels & 6 





2x4 9'0" 0.8. studs and gables 
fA 1.8. y second floor 
shoe 


: +> A door frame 3/0x7/0—1%4” 
1.8. trim 


H triple window "trames af war k . 24. 
D.S. 


9 windows 9/12—1%" 12 


2 sides 1.S. triple A i. 


; side 1.8. triple 
2 mull. wind 


ow leeuee 9/12—1%" 12 


5 single window frames dur t @ 12 t 


9 windows 9xi2—1%” 12 


: sides 1.8. [> 
5 sides 1.8. le 
1 mull. sie 


2 windows 9/14—1i%", 
1 side 1.8. mull trim 


perne 


‘ame 9/14—1%", 6L. 
6 L. D.S. 


mull. casement frame iy ‘teal ~6t. 
i 1%”, 6 L., D.S. 





94-0" 








2 doors oes (om te" 2 panel 
2 sides 1.S. 
pe DOORS & JAMBS—FIRST FLOOR 


sets jambs sede + if 
? Soe ty Ay 134", panel 


2 sides 1.8. tr 

: sides 1.8. tr 
1 set pare $/0%7/0-—1Y0x5 4" 
1 door 3/0x7/0—1%’, 

; sides (s." im 


5 sets jambs Sirota 
5 doors 2/8x7/0—1%", 2 panel 
0 sides 1.8. trim 
sets jambs aa ae ct 
3 doors 2/4x7/0—1%", 
6 sides rs trim 


GENERAL 1.S. MILL WORK 


90 L. ft. %4x7%” base, detail 

90 L. ft. %xi%” base shoe, detail 
300 L. f. 4x7 V4" pase. deta 

300 L. ft. Sexi¥e” base shoe, detail 
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100 L - axl" picture mould, detail 
140 L. ft. 534x134” picture mould, detail 


32 L: “tte “Maxi Yo" shelving 
40 L. ft. 34x52” hook strip 
kitchen case, etail 
medicine case, detail 
book case, detail 
china case, detail 
seat, eta 
mantel shelf, detail 
| main stairs, box, 14 risers 

et basement stairs, mill, 12 P risers 
19” L. ft. balustrade, attic 
4 newels 5x5—3’6” 


OUTSIDE MILL WORK 


4 verge boards 13x10” 18’0”, bracket end, 


main 
2 verge boards 1x8” 14’0” plain, dormer 
2 verge boards 1', A 10’ A fda dormer 


2 verge boards 1%x 

200 L. ft. ix8” frieze, main 

0 L. 6” fr 

950° B.M a, beaded plancier 
270 .. ante wer bed mould 

90 L. 3x2! Ye ge board mould 
12 pe. Bi? x3, 30" gable blocks 
48 0’x12” bene porch plate, 


4 er Bs, 10’x10” 5’0” plain, 
40 L. ft. ten te balustrade cap, 
80 L. ft. pou, front porch 
2 pilasters "Px 2 6”, front porch 
2 ome. 5”x5” 8’0” box, rear porch 
20 L. ft. 5”’x8 box porch —* rear 
15 L. ft. balustrade, rear 

set steps 4'0”", 5 vleere., rear ar porch 


porch 
porch 
porch 


porch 


20 L. ft. ix8” 0.8. base, rear 

110 L. a 2” cove c— mould, patios 
56 L. ft. Ixi2” ag 

56 L. ft. ix2” W.T 


3 flower boxes, detail 
52 sq. ft. lattice panel work 


HARDWARE 


20 sets sash weights & cord 
see Ibs. nails 
| coal chute 
cleanout doors 
floor drain 
sets basement sash fixtures 
sets casement sash fixtures 
sets sash locks & 
front door lock, double docrs 
rear . ~ lock 

posh 
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4x4 L. P. Sutte & serews 
” L.P. butts & serews 
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pup 
33 
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door cases 
t small 7 locks, eases 

10 pr. 2x2 butts & screws, cases 
5 drawer pulls, cases 


PLUMBING & HEATING 
| bath tub 

1 kitchen sink 

| lavatory 


ry trays 
hot air furnace complete 
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What the Farm Woman Really 
Wants in a Home 


Lumber dealers will be particularly inter- 
ested in some of the data presented by Miss 
Ruby M. Loper of the agricultural extension 
department of the University of Nebraska, when 
she appeared as a speaker at one of the Farm 
Structures sessions-of the American Society of 
Agricultural Engineers, held in the Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, Nov. 30 to Dec. 4. During the 
past year, Miss Loper’s department conducted 
an extensive survey.among farm women in Ne- 
braska for the purpose of obtaining data on 
farm housing requirements. Five thousand 
questionnaires were sent out. The names were 
carefully selected to include tenants, owners, 
young women, elderly women, those of various 
degrees of scholastic training, and representa- 
tives of different economic brackets and racial 
strains. 

Replies have been received from thirty per- 
cent of the list. Wood construction for homes 
was an overwhelming preference. Most of the 
women want central heating plants, and since 
they burn wood, they require large wood burn- 
ing furnaces. All but two of the answers stated 
a definite desire for insulated houses. Every re- 
ply stated a definite desire for weatherstripping. 
Nearly all of them want rear porches, screened 
in the summer, and glazed in the winter. Most 
of them want an office for the husband as an in- 
tegral part of the house, and a recreation room 
in the basement. In this connection it was ex- 
plained that the recreation room is not to be 
confused with the game room so popular in the 
city. On the farm it must be a room to accom- 
modate grange and other meetings, and for 
large groups of children to play in when fam- 
ily reunions are under way. Miss Loper stated 
that she and her department have received ex- 
cellent co-operation from lumber and building 
material dealers throughout the State, and have 
seen numerous examples of a desire on the part 
of dealers to be of real service primarily, rather 
than to sell large bills of materials. 

Lively interest was manifested in the progress 
of model farm building programs among the 
4-H clubs in Kansas, fostered by Henry FE. 
Withers of the architectural department of Kan- 
sas State College. In the discussion following 
Miss Loper’s paper, there was brought out the 
fact that the greatest need in the field of farm 
building is the development of house plans which 
conform substantially to the architectural style 
used in cities and towns, and are at the same 
time adaptable to the peculiar needs of farm 
dwellers. Dining-living rooms, central halls, 
modern kitchens and workroom annexes, farm 
offices and recreation rooms are among the 
principal items that must be incorporated with 
little variation in appearance from that of city 
houses. To achieve this goal, close co-operation 
will be required among material manufacturers, 
lumber dealers, architects, plan service bureaus, 
agricultural extension workers and agricultural 
engineers. Miss Loper stated that another sur- 
vey indicated in part that for existing buildings 
only, about 3200 cars of shingles, twice as many 
cars of board and dimension lumber, and nearly 
a quarter-million gallons of paint are required 
on Nebraska farm buildings today, and that, 
given two good crops, Nebraska farmers will 
pay principal and interest on mortgages with the 
Profits of the first, and build and remodel with 
the proceeds of the second. 





Metal Window Makers Deny 


Price Boosting 


Wasuineton, D. C., Nov. 30.—The serious 
competition of wood was cited by the Metal 
Window Institute this week as indication that 
members of the industry manufacturing metal 
window frames are not guilty as charged by the 
Federal Trade Commission of artificially rais- 
ing and fixing prices. The charge that the in- 
dustry has agreed upon uniform net prices, and 
that the institute has been used as an agency 
to enforce such agreement, was denied by Ralph 
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H. Sartoer, commissioner of the institute. “The 
notion that the metal window industry, however 
well organized, could artificially enhance prices, 
entirely overlooks the fact that our chief com- 
petition is from wood products,” Mr. Sartoer 
declared. “It was not until complete standardi- 
zation was agreed upon that mass production 
methods, with their resulting high degrees of 
manufacturing efficiency, permitted price com- 
petition with wood. Any artificial enhancement 
of prices above the level set by this competition 
would quickly kill existing consumer demand.” 





To Hold First Hearing Under 
Pricing Law 


WasuincrTon, D. C., Nov. 30.—The Federal 
Trade Commission will hold its first hearing on 
a complaint charging violation of the Robinson- 
Patman Anti-Price Discrimination Act, Mon- 
day, Dec. 7, in Boston. Testimony will be 
taken in the case of Bird & Son, Inc., Bird 
Floor Covering Sales Corp., both of East Wal- 
pole, Mass., and Montgomery Ward & Co. 
(Inc.), Chicago. Bird & Son and its subsidi- 
ary are charged with selling floor coverings to 
Montgomery Ward & Co. at substantially lower 
prices than such products are sold to compet- 
ing retailers. The same complaint alleges that 
Montgomery Ward & Co. violated the act by 
knowingly receiving the discrimination in price 
given by the other two respondent companies. 
The hearing for taking of testimony will be 
held in the annex to the law library of the new 
Federal Building in Boston, on the twelfth 
floor, before Charles F. Diggs, Commission 
trial examiner. Commission attorneys will be 
William L. Pencke and James I. Rooney. 





AMPLE AND convenient storage spaces 
throughout the house increase the value of 
that house in terms of comfort, convenience 
and appearance as well as in money. 
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Suspends Scale-Down Rates for 
Larger Quantities 


San Francisco, Cauir., Nov. 28.—Inter- 
coastal operators received a second favorable 
action from the new United States Maritime 
Commission when it recently suspended the pro- 
posed “berth quantity” rule in the tariff of the 
Weyerhaeuser Line. The first favorable ruling 
allowed the $13 rate on intercoastal lumber to 
go into effect. 

The “berth quantity” suspension is expected 
to boost intercoastal lumber revenues materially 
when peace is won in the maritime strike. 
3riefly, the “berth quantity” rule provides for 
a scaling down of rates in reverse ratio to the 
size of individual shipments from one loading 
berth to one port of discharge. 

The Calmar Line originated the idea, and its 
tariff still uses the rule, with the consent of the 
former Shipping Board Bureau, which refused 
to suspend it. The Weyerhaeuser Line had vir- 
tually proposed to duplicate the Calmar practice. 
Hearings were ofdered on the suspension. Ob- 
servers believe the rule is on the way out for 
all concerned. 





To Craft Furniture for Colonial 
Williamsburg 


BuFFAa.o, N. Y.. Nov. 30.—The Kittinger Fur- 
niture Co., of Buffalo, has been selected as the 
exclusive maker of Colonial Williamsburg 
(Va.) furniture, as part of the comprehensive 
craft program that is being organized under 
the direction of Williamsburg Craftsmen (Inc.), 
one of the organizations affiliated in the resto- 
ration of Colonial Williamsburg. The Kit- 
tinger Co. will establish and operate a wood- 
working craft shop in Williamsburg. It will 
be located in a building used for similar pur- 
poses in the eighteenth century. 





Resuming Operation 


of our fine modern plant, we 
are ready to serve dealers with 
the same quality, accurately 
manufactured, carefully dried 
lumber as in the past. 


We kiln dry all of our Common 
boards and dimension, including 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3 grades---sort as to 
length and smooth trim. 







We havea long cut of virgin old-growth 
yellow Douglas Fir---large output capacity anc 
everything needed to give you prompt service. 






May we quote on your requirements ? 


Oregon - American Lumber Corporation, 
VERNONIA, OREGON 































More Profitable for You... 


These Better Frames build goodwill and give you 
a generous profit margin. They give the user a 
lifetime of satisfactory service. You can order them 
in Genuine White Pine or Ponderosa Pine in Mixed 
Cars with almost anything in White Pine lumber. 


We are Pine Specialists and can supply all 
Pine requirements in Idaho White Pine, Northern 
White Pine, Ponderosa Pine, Yellow Pine, White 
Spruce, Fir, Red Cedar Lumber and Shingles and 
all other Western Forest Products. Write TODAY 
for quotations and full information about our com- 
prehensive service for dealers. 


WE ALSO SPECIALIZE IN 
QUALITY BOX SHOOKS 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
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Lumber Imports to U. S. Climb Rapidly, 
While Exports Decrease 


One of the highlights of the twenty-third 
National Foreign Trade Convention in Chicago, 
Nov. 18-20, was the address on the last day by 
Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers Association, 
who spoke on “The Position of American Lum- 
ber in Foreign Trade.” His address was fol- 
lowed by a brief explanation of charts pertain- 
ing to the subject of lumber exports by Phillips 
A. Hayward, chief of the Forest Products Divi- 
sion, Department of Commerce, Washington, 
D 


From 1905-1930, the nation’s lumber exports 
ranged between three and four billion feet, while 
imports were from one to two billion feet, Dr. 
Compton said. In 1932, lumber exports reached 
a low point of 1.2 billion feet from which there 
has been a recovery to 1.4 billion. Imports in 
1934 reached a low point of 260 million feet, 
increasing in 1936 to about 650 million. From 
the low point our lumber exports have gained 
15 percent; and from a point even lower our 
imports have increased 140 percent, the speaker 
stated. 


Dr. Compton said that industry averages show 
exports to be less than 10 percent of our total 
lumber product, and statisticians are inclined, 
therefore, to dismiss the problem as of little 
consequence. He regards industry averages as 
concealing more important facts than they dis- 
close, however. The percentage of exports to 
total annual product ranges in the larger lum- 
ber producing districts from one percent in 
western pine to 7 percent in California red- 
wood; 14 percent in the Douglas fir region of 
Washington and Oregon; 13 percent in the 
southern pine region and 13 percent in the 
southern and Appalachian hardwoods. United 
States forests have some species and mills pro- 
duce a few grades of lumber which have no 
adequate domestic market. Foreign markets or 
abandonment in the woods are alternatives to 
selling this lumber, Dr. Compton pointed out. 
Losing export markets has resulted in the seri- 
ous waste of lumber, especially in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

The lumber industry’s position with regard to 


the trade agreement with Canada in 1935 was 
the “starting point from which we direct our 
drive for the restoration of American lumber 
and timber products to a proper place in the 
sun of a rising international commerce,” de- 
clared the speaker. Although the industry criti- 
cized the lumber provisions of the Canadian 


ever, opening American markets to Cana- 
dian lumber while leaving the Canadian lumber 
industry in “unchallenged possession” of prefer- 
ential advantages which gradually removed 
American lumber from great world markets 
which it had supplied for years. 

An advantage of dependable foreign markets 
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agreement, it respected the plan as being the 
President’s conclusion. Dr. Compton explained 
that lumber manufacturers resented what seemed 
to them a needless further exposure of their do- 
mestic markets to the hazards of Russian com- 
petition, which had raised such havoc with Euro- 
pean lumber markets. They resented most, how- 
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is the encouragement they give to reforestation, 
since commercial tree growing is dependent 
upon the revenues derived from forest products, 
Dr. Compton said. Timber is the sole natural 
resource that is always being renewed. If the 
markets for forest products are maintained, 
there will never be need of our national timber 
resources being exhausted, in the speaker’s opin- 


ion. 
NO DANGER OF SHORTAGE 


Dr. Compton stated that the present annual 
drain upon American forests for lumber is 3.9 
billion cubic feet, for other forest products 3.9 
billion cubic feet. by fire and natural losses 
1.8 billion cubic feet; a total drain of 9.6 billion 
cubic feet. As against this drain there is a 
present annual timber growth estimated at 
9 billion cubic feet with a possible an- 
nual growth under favorable conditions 
calculated at 19.1 billion cubic feet. If the 
present fire loss were reduced by one-half, tim- 
ber growth and timber drain would now be in 
balance, to say nothing of the reserve of present 
saw timber, estimated at over 16 hundred billion 
board feet—equivalent, at the present rate of 
utilization, to 74 years’ supply. 

“Whatever the merits of the debate over the 
lumber tariffs,” concluded Dr. Compton, “and 
however important the continuance of such meas- 
ure of protection as will at least avoid necessity 
of reducing wage scales toward the lower levels 
of principal foreign competitors, it is true that 
a restored and healthy export trade will aid the 
lumber industry as a whole more than the pres- 
eer vacillating protection in its domestic mar- 

ets. 

“What, then, is the constructive permanent 
answer to all this? Obviously a deliberate com- 
bination of industry and public action: continued 
improvement of product; more exact definitions 
of export grades, less subject to debate and dis- 
pute; more stable and dependable prices; in- 
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telligent study of the needs and preferences of 
lumber users abroad; and diligent promotion of 
American export woods in foreign markets. 
These can be done largely by our industry it- 
self; and they should be. 

“But however satisfactory our products ; how- 
ever dependable our export prices ; however dili- 
gent our promotion—these actions will not re- 
store American lumber to its fair place in the 
world markets until it has a chance to compete 
without discrimination, stingy quotas and exclu- 
sion tariffs.” 





Trade Council to Try to Regain 
Lost Foreign Markets 


PorTLAND, Ore., Nov. 28.—More effective 
recognition of the position of the lumber in- 
dustry in the making of reciprocal trade agree- 
ments has been granted by the National Foreign 
Trade Council. it was declared here by William 
L. Montgomery, manager of the International 
Trade Department of the San Francisco Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Mr. Montgomery paused at 
Portland en route to San Francisco from Chi- 
cago. 

“The Foreign Trade Council,” he said, “has 
recognized that lumber is essentially an export 
as well as domestic industry and steps are to 
be taken to regain lost foreign markets. While 
other countries have expanded their lumber ex- 
ports, the United States has dropped from first 
to fifth place.” 


Canadian Shingles Trucked Into 
Inland Empire 


SPOKANE, WasH., Nov. 28.—An item of in- 
terest to the lumber and shingle trade of the 
Inland Empire appeared lately in the Spokane 
Spokesman-Review as follows: 

Shingles are being trucked into Spokane 
from Canada for the first time in history, it 
was said, with the operations expected to ex- 
pand. This was disclosed with a local bank’s 
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financing of trucking operations of a former 
American operator. 

A fleet of trucks will operate between 
Salmo, B. C., north of Metaline Falls, and 
Spokane, in anticipation of increased home 
building activities here. The operator, who 
would not permit the publication of his name, 
said profitable operations were assured, as 
Doukhobor labor cost him only 30 cents an 
hour across the line, compared with 60 cents 
in the United States, and under the recipro- 
cal tariff pact there is no duty on the 
shingles. 

Shingles from Canada have been shipped 
in to the Spokane area from the Coast region 
camps for some time, but the truck invasion 
with shingles from near-by Canadian terri- 
tory came as a surprise to the local shingle 
trade. 

rs 


European Timber Exports 
for September 


VIENNA, AustTrRIA, Nov. 10.—A press sum- 
mary of the official control statistics for Sep- 
tember of the European Timber Exporters’ 
Convention, which by binding agreement limits 
the sawn timber exports of the signatory coun- 
tries, has been issued by the Comite Interna- 
tional du Bois as follows: 





Exports 
Total of Sawn 
Exports and Planed 
(Including Softwood 
Column 3) (Including 
Country Cubic Boxboards) 
of Origin— Meters Standards* 
a Seer 26,922 4,395 
I ot cist. enh de See 536,698 100,289 
| ES 1,176,340 135,019 
oe } of ae 1,464,304 151,411 
DS «ical ee d'b ol Cie 54,606 6,999 
ane aye 106,727 12,950 
RE 54,324 3,024 
ln iad a ba ha cal 271,961 35,131 
Czechoslovakia ..... 108,479 4,946 
po =e 190,336 11,789 
OU, ae 57,814 7,349 
NS a. oso arare Scere 202,792 27,483 
FO sir erat fa Spee cao 4,251,303 500,785 


*Official equivalent is 4.672 cubic meters. 


Cubic meter equals 424 board feet, and 
standard equals 1,980 board feet. 








Where went some of the millions of feet of timber 


eigen 


used at the Grand Coulee Dam project, on the 


Columbia River in central Washington. These huge timber cribs were constructed behind the west bank 


cofferdam. 


The river is now being diverted and, as the water rises to sufficient height, the cribs 


will be floated into midstream to form part of a midstream cofferdam. The bottoms are built to cor- 
respond to the shape of the river bottom, as revealed by soundings taken every 2 feet 
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W HEN trade and grade-marked 
Arrow Brand Tidewater Red 
Cypress goes into a building job 
everybody is satisfied. The archi- 
tect, the retail dealer, the con- 
tractor and the home owner. 


Because of this all-round satisfac- 
tion there is a constant demand 
for this true species of “The 
Wood Eternal.” To be certain 
that you get only genuine Tide- 
water Red Cypress specify “The 
Arrow Brand.” For prompt, de- 
pendable service order it direct 
from the Florida Louisiana Red 
Cypress Company. 


FLORIDA LOUISIANA 
RED CYPRESS COMPANY 
Jacksonville ...... Florida 


HOLLE-TERR 





UMBER COMPANy. 
JACKSONVILLE. FLA. 


TIDEWATER 
RED CYPRESS 


TANK- AND FACTORY GRADES 
FINISH-cASING-BASE-MOULDINGS 
No.1 80N0.2 Com-PeckK-LATH 
SAWN HAND RIVED SHINGLES 














WILLIAMS & VORIS 
LUMBER CO. | 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Twenty Million Ft. 


HARDWOODS 
OAK FLOORING | 
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Modern, Fully Equipped-- 
Big Oregon Mill 
Starts Up Again 


VERNONIA, OreE., Nov. 28.—During the past summer the Oregon-Amer- 
ican Lumber Corporation resumed operation of its fine big plant here 
after having been closed down for several years. This plant is one of 
the most modern and complete in Oregon. It is located in the heart of 
a large stand of Oregon’s finest old growth yellow fir and at the time 
of its erection in 1924 it was the last word in lumber plant construction 
and lumber manufacturing science. So well built and uptodate was it, 
and so well has it been cared for during the depression years of idleness, 
that the entire plant was ready to put into immediate operation as soon 
as conditions warranted. The mill has a capacity of .300,000 feet per 
eight-hour shift. 

The plant was built primarily to give the maximum service to the 
retail yard trade of the United States. It was one of the first, if not 
the very first, fir operations to build with the idea of kiln drying all 
of its common lumber, and so now has modern dry kiln facilities to 
season 100 percent of its one and two-inch lumber of all grades. Another 





Airplane view of the Oregon-American Lumber Corporation's big plant at 
Vernonia, Ore. 1!.—Battery of 35 dry kilns. 2.—880-ft. sorting shed. 3 & 4— 
Dry sheds, each 220 feet wide and 660 feet long, with combined capacity 
of 25 million feet. 5.—Loading shed at which 25 cars can be loaded at one 
time. Every foot of lumber is always under cover in this modern plant 
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One of the fine fir logs cut on Oregon-American Lumber Corporation's 
holdings which is typical of the timber from which this plant makes its lumber 


feature of the plant is its sorting system, by which all lengths are 
separated, even in the lower grades. The only addition that was neces- 
sary to bring the plant up to the minute was the installation of a double 
end trimmer which enables the company to meet the present demand 
for smooth end trimmed dimension and other lumber. 

The Oregon-American Lumber Corporation is the successor to the 
Oregon-American Lumber Co., which originally purchased the timber 
and built the plant. Many readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are 
familiar with the superior product marketed by the original company. 
The present corporation has not only the modern manufacturing facilities 
and the same excellent timber, but much of the personnel of the former 
organization as well. 

Fred R. Olin, of Vernonia, president and treasurer of the corporation, is 
a well-known Pacific Coast lumber operator with many years of experi- 
ence in the Douglas fir belt of Oregon. For several years he was asso- 
ciated with the Hammond Lumber Co.’s Oregon organization. Judd 
Greenman, vice president and general manager, was manager under the 
former ownership and was in charge of the property during the time it 
was idle. He has long been known as a high class operator who under- 
stands the needs of the buying trade. Omar C. Spencer is secretary, and 
the directors are: Fred R. Olin, Vernonia; Henry F. Cheney, of Port- 
land, and E. C. Cronwell, Chicago. J. W. Vaughan, sales manager, who 
makes his headquarters at the general offices in Vernonia, has also had 
years of experience in marketing the products of this great western Ore- 
gon timber belt. He has organized the company’s sales department and 
found many sales connections that formerly sold the products of this com- 
pany were eager to have again the advantage of this source of supply 
for their particular trade. 

With its modern and completely equipped manufacturing plant, includ- 
ing its 35 dry kilns, and with its many years’ supply of old growth yel- 
low fir timber, together with an operating staff that was developed at 
this plant and imbued with the idea of accurate manufacture and careful 
drying, this organization is in a particularly fine position to serve its trade. 





slash saws and other modern equipment. 


Two 





Moves Mill Machinery From 
Florida to California 


PorTeRVILLE, CAatir., Nov. 28.—Machinery 
and other equipment for the construction of a 
sawmill in the Sequoia national forest, by the 
newly organized Mt. Whitney Lumber Co., are 
now being set up at a mill site on South Creek, 
a tributary to Kern River, to be known as 
Johnsonville. If the winter is not too severe, and 
work can proceed as scheduled, the mill will be 
ready for operation June 1. 

Walter S. Johnson, president of the company, 
passing through here recently on his way to the 
new camp, said he had bought a mill in Flor- 
ida, that had been set up to cut cypress but had 
been very little used, and it is being transported 
to the new mill site. It comprises a 9-foot band 
headrig, with 14-inch shotgun feed, a 7-foot 
horizontal resaw, with a double edger 10 feet 
wide, capable of handling all the edging. Other 
equipment includes an air-controlled trimmer, 


boilers, capable of supplying 1200 horsepower, 
will operate an 850 horsepower steam engine, 
and a 50 kilowatt steam turbine which in turn 
will generate power for lighting. 

The mill will cut 300-million feet of Ponde- 
rosa and sugar pines, Jeffrey pine, incense 
cedar and white fir. The sugar pine will be 
sold largely for pattern stock, and the lower 
grades for box shook. Much of the white fir 
will be cut into boards and dimension stock, and 
the cedar will go to pencil factories. 





Tue Vancouver (B. C.) Lumber Co. (Ltd.) 
erected a complete model kitchen as a demon- 
stration in its booth at the Canada Pacific Ex- 
hibition this year. Immediately adjoining the 
kitchen was a model bathroom, in which 
demonstrations were given of the way in 
which lumber might be used instead of tiling. 
Plumbing and fixtures for both the kitchen and 
bathroom were installed with the co-operation 
of a local plumbing concern. 


Must Pay by Apparent, Not 
Solid, Cubic Feet 


MonTREAL, QueE., Nov. 30.—Warning to lum- 
ber companies, contractors and sub-contractors 
throughout the Province that they must pay 
their employees according to a cord of 128 
apparent cubic feet, and not on a basis of 100 
solid cubic feet of wood, was issued today by 
acting Premier J. Oscar Drouin, who declared 
that the Government was ready to, and would, 
impose severe penalties for all infractions. An 
official order states that this practice is preju- 
dicial to workmen cutting by job, who should 
receive for each hundred cubic feet, the equiva- 
lent of the wages paid for a cord of wood (that 
is 128 apparent cubic feet). He recommends 
that those who, since the commencement of 
1936-37 forest operations, have so paid their 
workmen, be forced to reimburse the differ- 
ence, and to pay to the Government, as a pen- 
alty, additional stumpage dues, 





= aetna ncn etiam. 
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Cut and Store Ties Awaiting 
Shipment to China 


RAYMOND, WASH., Nov. 28.—Tie mills in 
this district are still cutting for the export 
market, despite the shipping tie-up, according 
to Maj. L. D. Williams, manager of the Port 
of Willapa Harbor. He said that ties are 
being cut, for ultimate export to China, at the 
rate of about 25,000 daily. The ties, when 
cut, are being brought to the Port of Willapa 
Harbor docks for rail shipment to the Fair- 
hurst Lumber Co. at Tacoma, where they are 
being stored for shipment to China when water 
movement of cargo is resumed. 





Cargo Shipping Coast Plants 
Curtail Further 


Tacoma, WaASH., Nov. 28.—Approximately 
twelve hundred sawmill and logging company 
employees in this immediate territory have been 
thrown out of employment by suspension of 
operations necessitated as a result of the mari- 
time strike—it was indicated today following 
a survey of Tacoma mills and immediately adja- 
cent logging camps. The normal employment 
of these operations is estimated at 5,000 men. 

From Grays Harbor, where a majority of 
the plants are reported closed, comes word that 
the mills are prepared to resume operations 
immediately if a partial settlement of the mari- 
time strike releases coastwise steam schooners. 
Operations, the millmen said, would be ex- 
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panded if the way was opened for shipments 
on foreign vessels also. The Grays Harbor 
mill men explained that they could not run 
their plants at capacity for only the California 
trade, but said that steam schooner business 
would allow most mills to operate single shifts. 





Asks for Permanent Injunction 
Against Picketing 


MOoNTESANO, WASH., Nov. 28.—A temporary 
injunction against union picketing at the plant 
of the Henry McCleary Timber Co., at Mc- 
Cleary, near here, is still in effect, pending 
decision by Judge J. T. Ronald, of King County, 
who heard the case here recently, as to whether 
the injunction is to be made permanent. Judge 
Ronald’s decision is being awaited with interest 
by mill operators and employees throughout 
the State, as the case is expected to be appealed 
to the supreme court, to determine the consti- 
tutionality of the 1933 labor disputes law. 


Extends Tracks Into Hood 
Canal Timber 


SHELTON, WASH., Nov. 28.—The Phoenix 
Logging Co., of Potlatch, near here, is com- 
pleting a group of track extensions which will 
make practically all of its standing timber avail- 
able for marketing. It is understood that the 
work is preliminary to an early start of logging 
operations on this stand of timber, which is one 
of the largest in the Hood Canal district. 





Better California Pine Products and Service Result 


from 


Plant Improvements 





Westwoop, CA.ir., Nov. 30.—The approach 
of winter marks the completion of a program 
of plant improvements by the Red River Lum- 
ber Co. which were started early last spring. 
These changes, according to T. S. Walker, 
resident manager, affect the mill, the shipping 
department and the plywood factory, and will 
result in an improved product, better service 
to customers, reduction of waste and loss of 
time, and the maintenance of full employment 
through the midwinter months of heavy snows. 

The dry kilns have been entirely replaced 
with a new installation of twenty-five two-tun- 
nel units now completed, and five more units 
are contemplated. The new kilns incorporate 
the latest improvements in automatic control of 
Circulation, temperature and humidity. Uniform. 
drying to a determined moisture content is 


producing lumber that is evenly seasoned. The 
daily average is half a million feet. 

A new shipping shed, 94x260 feet, increases 
the capacity for under-roof car loading. 

An emergency supply of fifty million feet of 
logs is now decked at the mill, while logging 
operations will be continued at mill capacity 
until weather conditions force the camps to 
close. With a liberal allowance for excessive 
snowfall, this log storage assures uninterrupted 
mill operation. 

In the plywood factory, changes in the system 
of pre-heating logs, remodeling of the veneer 
driers, and a general realignment of equipment 
have increased production and made a more 
flexible operation. This remodeling permits 
full employment at all times in the three shifts 
that keep the factory in continuous production. 
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That's the Wier For- 
mula for helping 
Dealers to Build Busi- 
ness and Profits. 








Let us prove it! 
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OU’LL MAKE NO 

MISTAKE in putting 
your Longleaf require- 
ments up to us—quality 
timber—quality manufac. 
ture, careful loading and 
prompt shipments en all 
house bill items. 


























CALCASIEU 
YELLOW PINE 


Complete line of kiln dried 
Yard and Shed Stock 


Eased Edge Dimension 


Timbers, chemically treated to 
prevent stain. 
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Lumber Concerns 
Use Connectors 


for Own Buildings 


Wasuinocton, D. C., Nov. 30.— that you will be amused and inter- 
A current trend among lumber’ ested to know that some of our 
companies is the use of TECO con- men were completely baffled by the 
nectors when improvements are design, since due to the 
being made in their own plants or these connectors the timber mem- 
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Warehouse at Tacoma, Wash., built with connectored fir timber trusses 


lumber shed with 88-foot span 
trusses. The length of the shed is 
500 feet. There were 39 trusses 
used with TECO split-ring con- 
nectors in the side span and main 
span trusses. Much of the lumber 
used was salvaged from old sheds 
which collapsed under the heavy 
snows of 1935. The truss design 
was prepared by the Timber Engi- 
neering Co. 

At Bend, Ore., the Shevlin- 
Hixon Co. is finishing a new rough 
dry shed 90 feet wide and 900 feet 
long, with 50-foot posts, using con- 
nectors in the center of the arch 
ribbed trusses, 

A new modern warehouse, 113 by 
300 feet, with a total of 35,000 
square feet of floor space, has been 
built by the Pacific Forest Indus- 
tries in Tacoma, Wash., for the 
better servicing of its foreign cus- 


tomers. Here also the European 
system of modern connectors for 
timber construction has been used. 
The system was introduced into 
the United States several years ago 
by Axel H. Oxholm, managing 
director of the Pacific Forest In- 
dustries, while serving as director 
of the Committee on Wood Utili- 
zation of the Department of Com- 
merce. Fourteen Douglas fir tim- 
ber trusses support the roof of this 
warehouse. At each joint a split- 
ring metal connector is inserted, 
thereby strengthening the joint 
from three to five times as com- 
pared with ordinary bolted joints. 
By means of this system, it has 
been possible to secure a free span 
throughout the width of the ware- 
house, thus eliminating all posts 
and providing a storage space for 
10,000,000 square feet of plywood. 





Rough dry shed being built at Bend, Ore., by Shevlin-Hixon Co., using 
connectors 


new buildings are to be constructed, 
according to information received 
through the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association. Four 
recent and eminently successful 
building jobs in various parts of 
the country bear witness to the 
satisfactory use of the connectors. 

A letter from the Red River 
Lumber Co., Westwood, Calif., 
which has under construction a 
large warehouse, says, “Just a line 


bers themselves are considerably 
lighter than those which we have 
used in the past for a 32-foot span. 
They all agree that a new era of 
timber construction is upon us, and 
that they will have to achieve a 
new education along these lines.” 

Credit for the designs used by 
the Red River Lumber Co. goes to 
Western Timber Structures (Inc.), 
the new Pacific Coast lumber in- 
dustry agency which will special- 
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to tell you that we are very well ize in 


plans for the entire building based 


supplying prefabricated, 
pleased with the 47-foot span truss ready-to-erect, timber structures, 
design, and now have our drafts- employing the TECO system of 
men busily engaged in drawing construction. 

The Trexler Lumber Co., Allen- 
on the use of these trusses. I think town, Penn., 


has built a new large 
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Trexler Lumber Co. shed at Allentown, Pa., showing 88-foot span trusses 





Sues for Aid in Obtaining Way 
for Log Railroad 


MONTESANO, WASH., Nov. 28.—Presaging a 
battle for control of vast timber stands in the 
Olympic Peninsula, north of here, Schafer Bros. 
Logging Co., extensive Grays Harbor timber 
operator, has started suit in superior court 
here to condemn right of way for a railway to 
the 14,690 acres of timberland it purchased 
several years ago from the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The suit names as defendants the Simpson 
Logging Co. of Shelton, the Olympic Timber 
Co., the Anderson Estate Co. of Seattle, the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., the Great Northern 
Railway and Grays Harbor County. 

The timber involved lies in the Olympic 
National Forest, and is scheduled for logging 
under a sustained-use plan. It totals approxi- 
mately 852,000,000 feet. 

The company alleges it has been unable to 


obtain an agreement from the defendants re- 
garding the right of way, and asks for a jury 
to determine potential damages. Hearing has 
been set for Dec. 14. 





Railroad Announces Big Im- 


provement Program 


St. PAut, Minn., Nov. 28.—Expenditure of 
$33,000,000 by the Great Northern railroad for 
improvements and maintenance is announced by 
W. P. Kenney, president. The expenditures 
were stimulated by an expected continuation of 
improved business, which is making it possible 
for the road to finish 1936 with net profits 
above interest payments. The program includes 
purchase of new rolling stock, $6,500.000; re- 
building of 11,000 box cars, $2,750,000; new 
rails and fastenings, $1,750,000; regular ‘main- 
tenance of property and equipment, $12,000,000, 
and regular maintenance of right of way, 
$10,000,000. 


Washington Production Shows 
Large Gain 


SEATTLE, WaAsH., Nov. 28.—Production of 
Washington’s 423 active mills will reach an 
estimated total of 4,000,000,000 feet this year, 
according to the technical advisory committee of 
the State planning council. This represents a 
considerable increase from the 1932 depression 
business of but 2,260,689,000 board feet, and 
compares to the 1926 high of 7,546,000,000 board 
feet. Under “reasonably intensive management,” 
Washington’s combined forest industries can 
maintain permanently 875,000 employees and 
their dependents, the committee maintains. Re- 
garding its estimate for sustained employment 
by the industry, the committee said: “The 

S. Forest Service has estimated that for 
every million board feet of wood consumed 
yearly, 18.6 persons are supported by direct 
employment, while 28.7 persons are supported 
indirectly in service activities,” 
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Oak Flooring Quality and Grading Now 
Doubly Certified 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 30.—When the record 
for 1936 is written, one of the outstanding 
achievements listed to the credit of the lumber 
industry will be the action of the oak flooring 
branch of that industry in completing plans 
whereby buyers may be assured of quality man- 
ufacture and correct grading. This has been 
accomplished through the adoption of a certifi- 
cate, approved and promulgated by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, which is applied to 
bundles of flooring shipped by a member of the 
National Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and which is an assurance to the buyer 
and user that the flooring has been manufactured 
according to standard specifications, has been 
correctly graded, and that it has back of it not 
only the name of the particular manufacturer but 
also that of a strong association. 


One of the most enthusiastic supporters of 
this certificate plan is Will J. Lockwood, of St. 
Louis, president of the Geo. C. Griffith Stave 
Co., manufacturer of the famous “Lockwood” 
brand of oak flooring. “Lockwood” is an estab- 
lished brand, having been on the market for 
eleven years, during which time it has attained 
an enviable reputation among both distributors 
and users. It has always represented quality 
material and careful manufacture, and now it 
carries the further assurance and guaranty of 
the N. O. F. M. A. certificate. 


“Lockwood” brand oak flooring is manufac- 
tured in the company’s plant at Springfield, 


Mo., from timber cut from the company’s own 
lands. Grown in a small Ozark Mountain area, 
this timber assures uniformity of color and tex- 
ture in the flooring, and every one connected 
with the Griffith organization, as well as deal- 
ers who have built up an established trade in 
this flooring, are proud of its quality and of its 
high standing among users. 

Will J. Lockwood, who makes his home in St. 
Louis, and who as president of the company 
also superintends the sale of the output of the 
flooring plant, has been connected with the Geo. 
C. Griffith Stave Co. since its organization three 
years ago. The company originally was exclu- 
sively a manufacturer of white oak staves, but 
three years ago purchased a plant for the man- 
ufacture of flooring. After this plant was de- 
stroyed by fire an opportunity offered to acquire 
the modern, well equipped plant now being oper- 
ated at Springfield, and since then “Lockwood” 
brand flooring has come from that plant. J. V. 
Cloud, vice president and manager in charge of 
operations, makes his home in Springfield and 
gives his personal attention to the production 
end of the business. 

There appears to be a peculiar quality about 
Ozark Mountain oak that makes a highly desir- 
able quality of flooring and as all of the timber 
owned in that area by the Geo. C. Griffith 
Stave Co. is of the same type and located in a 
restricted area, there is a uniformity of texture 
and color in the product that makes it popular 
and in demand wherever it is introduced. 
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The First Step... 


in satisfying your customers, is to intrust 
your orders to a producer that always 
satisfies you. You'll find you can rely on 
us for real values and prompt, depend- 
able service on: 


YARD AND SHED ITEMS. EASED 
EDGE DIMENSION, FLOORING, 
CEILING. SIDING, FINISH, 
MOULDINGS, CASING, BASE, ETC. 


All Shed Stock is kiln dried—air dried 
items are Lignasan treated. 


Let us quote—and show how well we can 





SALLI: 
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Hannah, Lay & Co., Traverse ' 


City, Mich., and Chicago, will 
thoroughly rebuild, during the 
winter, their fine steamer “City 
of Traverse,” which has been 
plying between the firm’s mills 
and the yards in Chicago for 
sixteen years. She has carried 
passengers during most or all 
of the time, and has been so 
fortunate as never to lose one. 


* * & 


The lumber drummer, unlike 
many of his brother “commer- 
cial tourists,’ must needs have 
a special technical training to 
fit him for his calling. Pri- 
marily, he must “know lumber,” 
and knowing lumber means a 
good deal, even if it be only 
pine lumber. The man, for in- 
stance, who is thoroughly ac- 
quainted with Saginaw lumber, 
Saginaw inspection and Sagi- 
naw business methods, may 
have the rudiments of the 
knowledge which should be pos- 
sessed by a lumber salesman, 
but that is all. He should be 
as familiar with west shore 
lumber, Lake Superior lumber, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota lum- 
ber, as he is with Saginaw 
stock. He must know Penn- 
sylvania pine and Pennsylvania 
ways; he must scrape up a 
pretty intimate acquaintance 
with Virginia “sap,” and inci- 
dentally, it will not be amiss 
for him to get acquainted with 
the half brothers of pine—hem- 





lock and spruce. A_ general 
knowledge of poplar, yellow 
pine and cypress is far from 
undesirable to the salesman. 
He must have this knowledge 
in addition to being thoroughly 
conversant with the lumber he 
himself is selling, simply be- 
cause on the road he is daily 
thrown in contact and in com- 
petition with some of these 
various classes of stock. 


7 = o 


E. C. Atkins & Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind., saw manufacturers, 
have a capacity of 2,500 cross- 
cut saws a week. 


*>- + * 


Knapp, Stout & Co., Menomi- 
nee, are hiring men by the 
score for their operations in 
the pineries the coming winter. 
Their log cut will probably 
reach 125,000,000 feet. 

* * * 

Mr. Thomas H. Shevlin, vice 
president of the Hall & Ducey 
Lumber Co, Minneapolis, 
Minn., has been spending a few 
days on his old stamping 
ground in western Michigan, 
mostly at Muskegon and other 
principal points on the Lake 
shore. 


s- * 


The Ludington, Wells & Van 
Schaick Co. will lay over a mile 
of tram road in its new yards 
at Menominee, Mich., to facili- 
tate the handling of its stock. 





Max Wolff, the get-up-and- 
get-around member of the firm 
of Curran & Wolff, manufac- 
turers of lumber dryers, was 
corralled in the district on 
Tuesday, and let off steam to 
the following effect: “Our new 
steam-box attachment is at- 
tracting very general attention, 
and meeting with universal fa- 
vor. It is a most valuable addi- 
tion to our dry kiln, as I will 
explain. The lumber is steamed 
for two hours, then cooled for 
an hour or so to restore the 
fibres to their natural condi- 
tion, after which the lumber is 
run through | the kiln in the 
regular way.” 


* * * 


Fred Buck, secretary of the 
Lufkin Rule Co., said: “The 
Timberman ought to agitate 
the question of abating the 
nuisance of so many systems 
of log scaling being employed 
at present. There is the Doyle, 
Scribner, Two-Third, St. Louis 
Hardwood, Northwestern, Du- 
senberry, Decimal, Wisconsin, 
Baxter, Delaware, and I know 
not how many others.” 


* * * 


A number of men and boys 
employed at the St. Croix boom, 
Stillwater, Minn., who have 
been paid at the rate of $1.25 
to $2.00 a day, struck on Thurs- 
day for an advance of twenty- 
five cents. 
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m LUMBER CO. 
BRANDON MISS. 





St. Francis Basin 


OAK FLOORING 


GUM AND 








corronwooo BOX SHOOKS 
everess PILING and TIES 


SOUTHERN 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 


Chapman & Dewey 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers, Memphis, Tenn 





Get Acquainted ! 


Ozark Brand Oak Floor- 
ing is building a reputa- 


tion for satisfaction. Qual- 
ity with economy never 
fails to build trade. Sam- 
ples and prices will con- 
vince you. 


Ozark Oak Flooring Co. Inc. 


BISMARCK, MO. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 28.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for two weeks ended Nov. 21, and for 


forty-seven weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1936 and 1935 are available; also percentage comparison with statistics 
for identical mills for the corresponding period of 1935: 


BOURSED PIME ccccccccccccscccccceccccccceces 
EE GEEGE céccccecbes KObescoresnecoeseese 
Western Pine .........-. o2064e80e000000 08648 
California Redwo0d ....ccccccccccs svccccees 
PD CUNGOER. cc cccccesccececesceescosces 
BPGUEMONE PimGrccccccccecccocececescceseeeoes 


WUOPEROTM TEOMICOR.ccccccccccce secccees weed 
Total Softwoods........ rrr vivaventeabes 
Hardwoods: 
Southern Hardwoods®............+- Cennsades 
Northern Hardwoods........ceceecccsecces oa 
Weted MasSWeeGGs ccccvccccccccvecses obaneee 
CE COERadacdseeeceveeesevsceve <eenanun 
FORTY-SEVEN WEEKS: 
Softwoods: 
Southern Pine..........+.-+- cngeeeadennvexwed 
WSs CORR. cccccccccccces Sede bCRCOObEDL ECO RS 
WOSRESE Parc ccccocccvsccccececvesecne none 
California Redwood... cecccccccccscccccces ‘“ 
Southern Cypress...........+.- Setneeee w004G04 
Northern PING... ccccecccecs 606eeeeeenseeneene 
BUOPERGPM Teme ccccccccccces cvcceseses ° 
TO Te occ eceteceees eeasceseoess 
Hardwoods: 
Southern Hardwoods®...........+-e0+. aeons 
Northerm Hardwoods... .cccccccscccccce seoes 
TORRE BON WENGSS eos ci cercccccecesecece Kone 





TWO WEEKS: Av. No. Production Percent Shipments Percent Orders Percent 
Mills 1936 of 1935 1936 of 1935 1936 of 1936 
117 66,521,000 110 72,890,000 130 76,059,000 132 
202 142,862,000 73 115,112,000 70 172,812,000 87 
118 140,468,000 119 132,092,000 136 141,118,000 152 
13 17,347,000 107 14,884,000 114 18,174,000 141 
11 6,076,000 132 4,870,000 93 5,031,000 106 
7 208,000 208 4,491,000 113 6,017,000 147 
14 2,857,000 66 2,260,000 119 2,545,000 138 
482 376,339,000 4 346,599,000 102 421,756,000 113 
87 22,228,000 - 21,341,000 ate 23,513,000 - 
14 3,372,000 159 3,374,000 o7 4,087,000 114 
101 25,600,000 24,715,000 ee 27,600,000 
569 401,939,000 371,314,000 ‘a 449,356,000 
115 1,533,871,000 119 1,605,808,000 117 1,611,684,000 115 
202 4,883,572,000 139 4,781,633,000 130 4,873,521,000 131 
115 3,033,172,000 123 2,913,876,000 124 2,989,388,000 122 
13 410,744,000 12 389,590,000 119 392,204,000 116 
11 130,590,000 136 132,300,000 115 118,981,000 114 
7 124,418,000 102 109,563,000 SS 104,749,000 93 
16 93,247,000 108 66,359,000 97 68,083,000 ”» 
479 10,209,614,000 129 9,999,129,000 125 10,158,610,000 124 
15t 397,784,000 ” 398,770,000 . 408,937,000 a 
16 98,498,000 124 93,049,000 118 92,592,000 113 
91 496,282,000 121** 491,819,000 121** 501,529,000 124** 
554 10,705,896,000 129** 10,490,948,000 124** 10,660,139,000 124** 


GN GORE occ cccccevoseseesecseecareece 


*1985 figures not available, **Estimated. ftUnits of production. 





West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
SEATTLE, WasH., Dec. 2.—The 202 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills giving 
production, shipments and orders during the 
two weeks ended Nov. 28 reported: 
Production 135,336,000 
Shipments 114,693,000 15.25% under production 
Orders 190,392,000 40.68% over production 
A group of 202 mills, whose production re- 
ports for 1936 to date are complete, reported 
as follows: 
Averase weekly cut for forty-eight weeks: 


56042 606084086 vaeeseEnn eens 74,834,000 

re ee 103,039,000 
Average cut for two weeks ended 

Bee DO 6n66e0heeesaeetenwcnese, 67,668,000 


A group of 202 mills, whose production for 
the two weeks ended Nov. 28 was 135,336,000 
feet, reported distribution as follows: 


Unfilled 
Shipments Orders Orders 
a Fee 94,537,000 123,815,000 137,075,000 
Domestic 
eargo... 1,033,000 41,935,000 323,399,000 
Export ... 826,000 6,345,000 119,966,000 
Local ..... 18,297,000 8 6 eee, 





114,693,000 190,392,000 580,440,000 
A group of 202 identical mills, whose reports 
of production, shipments and orders are com- 
plete for 1935 and 1936 to date, reported as 
follows: 
Aver for 2 
wks. ended Aver. for 48 wks. ended 
Nov. 28, Nov. 28, Nov. 30, 
1936 1936 1935 
Production 67,668,000 103,039,000 74,8 
Shipments 57,347,000 100,734,000 78,321,000 
Orders 95,196,000 103,555,000 79,512,000 





Western Pine Summary 


PorTLAND, Ore., Nov. 28.—The Western Pine 
Association reports as follows on operations 
of identical Inland Empire and California mills 
during the two weeks ended Nov. 21: 

Reports of an average of 118 mills: 


r-Totals for 2 Weeks Ended— 
Nov. 21, 1936 Nov. 22, 1935 


Production ...... 140,468,000 117,828,000 
Shipments ....... 132,092,000 97,464,000 
Orders received .. 141,118,000 92,910,000 


Reports of 121 identical mills: 
Nov. 21, 1936 Nov. 22, 1935 
Unfilled orders .. 249,741,000 155,500,000 
Gross stocks ..... 1,636,598,000 1,480,478,000 
Reports of 121 identical mills: 
waa OOF to ev 
193 


Production ...... 3,076,514,000  2,535,908,000 
Shipments ....... 2'971.708.000  2°401.786,000 
EE cas 3:044.297,000  2°434'927,000 


Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Wasurncton, D. C., Nov. 30.—Following is a statement for seven groups of identical mills 
and two groups of flooring factories of unfilled order and gross stock footages on Nov. 21: 








No. of \ S eaeae Orders Gross Stocks 

Softwoods— Mills 19 1935 1936 1935 
Southern Pine ........ oveveeoes 113 8&9 on i 67,067,000 391,111,000 390,964,000 
West Coast Se rr TT eT eT ee ° 202 5 34) 432,000 353,887,000 1,160,952,000 980,816,000 
I iliac ie wo 0h oe en eee 121 249,741,000 155,500,000 1,636, 598,000 1,480,478,000 
California otweod | evscens os 13 41, 677, 000 30,523,000 285,826,000 275,455,000 
Southern Cypress. ..... cocceosee 11 5, 917, 000 5,718,000 161, 719,000 158,369,000 
=a ee 7 7,105,000 4,554,000 149,202,000 132,806,000 
Northern Hemlock............... *9 4,497,000 2,356,000 82,506,000 74,190,000 

Total Softwoods .......... os 476 933,107,000 619,605,000 3,867,914,000 3,493,078,000 
Hard woods— 
Southern Hardwoods ...........No eer 
Northern Hardwoods ........... *13 * 9,050,000 7,592,000 71,105,000 84,175,000 
Flooring— 
Ce EE acccincendecwrnneens 75 53,777,000 19,130,000 65,891,000 53,785,000 
Maple, Beech & Birch.......... .No Report 


*Mills reporting unfilled orders; 14 mills reported stocks. 





e . plant. One of the most important units of the 
Machinery for Improved Ply new plant, he added, will be new hot-plate 





wood to Be Housed in presses by which the super-plywood veneer 
sheets are welded together by a new process. 
New Plant 
Hogu1AM, WaASH., Nov. 28.—The Harbor e 
Plywood Corp., one of the largest manufac- Chicago Movement 
turers of plywood in the world, has launched a 
pretentious expansion program embracing a Chicago receipts and shipments of lumber 


large addition to its present plant here, and ae -- rote ne i ge ‘_ ’ 
2-5 : i sn 1s er- ly wood + se est, Statisticlan, oO e oar Oo 
— ope production of its new super-ply Trade, for the four weeks, Nov. 2 to Nov. 28, 


‘ ia inclusive, and for the year to date, Jan. 1 
Actual construction of the plant addition, to Nov. 28, 1936, with comparative figures 


which will have a ground area of 40,000 square’ for the corresponding periods of 1935: 











feet, will start soon. Plans have been com- a Receipts 
Eres > eile a . Ship- ove 
— —— — ged ee oe Lumber— Receipts ments Shipments 
wy ae, a ee Oe oe ~Y Nov.2to 11936 164,156 50,221 113,935 
$150,000, is expected to be under construction Nov. 28 §1935 109,272 35,860 73.412 
before the first of the year, and will be in 
production early in 1937, according to company : ner = 7 Part pepe ae 
officials. The building itself, according to Mr. Jan.ito ,640,¢ 4 118, 
Long, will be partly one-story and partly two- aw. 5S $1935 1,134,288 361,221 773,017 
story in construction. It will be constructed Inc. or dec.... +506,022 +160,230§+ 245,792 
without shutting down the existing plant, or Shingles 
delaying present production schedules. Nov.2to }]1936 25,917 13,946 11,971 
: . Nov. 28 §1935 16,368 13,920 2,448 
John J. Long, president of the corporation, 
said that extensive replacements of old machin- Inc .or dec.... +9,549 +26 §+9,523 


ery and equipment in the existing plant a part Jan.1to 11936 268,861 201,287 67,574 
of the expansion program, have been under way Nov. 28 $1935 210,086 200,064 10,022 


for some time. The company, he said, has been Inc. or dec.... +58,775  +1,223 §+57,552 
manufacturing its super-plywood product for §Last figure in each group gives difference 





some time on a limited scale in the present between 1936 and 1935 net receipts. 
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THE BUSINESS RECORD 














Business Changes 


ALABAMA. Selma—Webb Planing Mill Co. suc- 
céeded by Bibb Lumber Co. 


CALIFORNIA. Banning—Midway Lumber Co., 
on the highway between Beaumont and Banning, 
has been purchased by Ralph Fell from EB. B. Cook, 
the former owner 

Tulelake—Fred “Taylor Lumber Co. succeeded by 
George McCullom. 

COLORADO. Denver — Colorado-New Mexico 
Timber Co. name changed to Western Timber Co., 
2229 Fifteenth Street. 

INDIANA. Indianapolis—McKee-Sears Manufac- 
turing Co, succeeded by McKee Manufacturing Co. 

IOWA. Cantril—cC. G. Norris (Estate) succeeded 
by George L. Norris. 

+ -“wandine E. Kelly & Sons succeeded by Mar- 
tin Co. 

Muscatine—Muscatine' Lumber & Coal Co. pur- 
chased by Hawkeye Lumber Co., of Oskaloosa, 
Iowa. 

KANSAS. Gorham—L. O. Cofield Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Rock Island Lumber Co. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit— Bohn Lumber Products 
Co., 10300 Mt. Elliott Street, changed its name to 
F,. O. B. Corporation. 

Leslie—Holaday Lumber Co. purchased by Mick- 
elson-Baker Lumber Co., of Mason, Mich., and will 
operate under name of Mickelson-Baker Lumber 
Co. as a branch of the Mason yard. 

MINNESOTA. Flensburg—Flensburg Lumber & 
Grain Co. taken over by Lampert Lumber Co. 

MISSOURI. Bonne Terre—Miners Lumber Co. 
succeeded by McClard Lumber Co. 

Niangua—Pierce-Stigman Lumber Co. was pur- 
chased by Fred Stigman, of Springfield. a partner 
of the firm. No change will be made in the firm 
name. 


Westboro—Sawyer & McColl succeeded by C. A. 
McColl. 

MONTANA. Richland — Monarch Lumber Co. 
sold local yard to Hellekson Lumber Co., of Minne- 
apolis. 

NEBRASKA. Bristow—E. W. Taylor succeeded 
by Anoka Butte Lumber Co. 

NEW JERSEY. Newark—Clemens Seating Co. 
moved to Belleville, N. J., and changed name to 
Clemens Manufacturing Co. 

NEW YORK. Hamilton—Wedge & Waters pur- 
chased by Conkling-Rogers Co., of Earlville, N. Y., 
and will be operated under the name of Conkling- 
Rogers Co., as a branch of the Earlville business. 

New York City—Clemens Seating Co. changed 
name to Clemens Manufacturing Co. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Belle Fourche—Peter Mint- 
ener Lumber Co. succeeded by Saunders & Young, 
of Gillette, Wyo. 

TENNESSEE. Crossville — Cumberland Plateau 
Handle Co. succeeded by O. P. Link Handle Co., 
with headquarters at Salem, Ind., and the plant 
has begun operation. 


TEXAS. Dalhart—Coleman-Phillips Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Phillips Lumber Co. 

San Marcos—Chitwood Lumber Co. sold to Eric 
Beecroft, of Uvalde. 

VIRGINIA. 
by Jackson Bros. 


WISCONSIN. Appleteon—Hettinger Lumber Co. 
assets, including all real estate, buildings, trucks, 
equipment and inventory. excepting only accounts 
receivable, purchased by Lieber Lumber & Millwork 
Co., 133 Lake St., Neenah, Wis., who will operate 
it as a branch yard. 

CANADA. BRITISH COLUMBIA. North Van- 
couver—Libby & Mason shingle mill on the water- 
front at Fell Avenue purchased by Gaint Lumber 
& Shingle Mills (Ltd.), North Vancouver, B. 
and the capacity of the mill will be enlarged. 








F. Jackson succeeded 


Incorporations 


ALABAMA. Mobile—T. S. Cowan Sawmill Co.; 

FLORIDA. Punta Gorda—Ridgell Lumber & 
Supply Co. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore — Standard Furniture 
Manufacturing Co., 107 Fallsway; to deal in furni- 
ture, lumber and other materials. 

MICHIGAN. Brown City—Brown City Manufac- 
turing Co.; $40,000 capital stock and $18,500 in sur- 
plus; to manufacture and sell woodenware special- 
ties and hardware., 

Detroit—Norwalk Lumber Corp., Fischer Build- 
ing; $50,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Charlotte—Elrod Lumber 
Manufacturing Co.; to deal in timber, timberlands, 
logs and lumber. 

Bostic—Pace Timber Co. 

OKLAHOMA. Oklahoma City—Commerce Lum- 
ber Co. 

OREGON. pportiand—Iniand & West Coast Lum- 
ber Co.; $12, 

Portland -W. Tas Lumber Co.; $5,000. 

TEXAS. Corpus Christi—Pelican Lumber Co.; 
$10,000. 

VIRGINIA. Radford—Radford Home Furnishing 
Co.; $25,000. Woodworking plant. 

Victoria—W. T. Holt (Inc.); $5,000; to manufac- 
ture and deal in lumber and lumber products. ° 


CANADA. BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver— 
Bella Coola Timber Co. (Ltd.); $100,000. Offices 
of the firm, which is operating as timber merch- 
ants, are at 163 West Hastings Street. 


Vancouver—Central Park Sash & Door Co. (Ltd.), 
470 Granville St.; $15,000. Sash and door manufac- 
turers and dealers. 

Vancouver—Sunrise Lumber & Shingle Co. (Ltd.), 
789 West Pender Street; $20,000; sawmill operators. 


New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—City Supply & Lum- 
ber Co., 4832 Whittier Boulevard, building materials. 

Riverside—Home Lumber & Supply Co., 2703 
Main Street. 

San Francisco—Central Mill & Cabinet Co., 1430 
Powell Street., ’” 

FLORIDA. Palatka—Palatka Millwork Co. 


ILLINOIS. Eldorado—Wasson’s Lumber Yard; 
Ben Burroughs, manager. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Empire Woodworking 
Co., 9724 Ditmas Avenue. . 

Walton—J. W. Van Cott & Son (Inc.), of Una- 
dilla, opened a branch yard at Walton. 

OHIO. Cleveland—Industrial Wholesale Lumber 
Co., 4300 East 68th Street. Tom Dougherty, presi- 
dent of the Dougherty Lumber Co., is president of 
the new company. He will retain his connection 
with his retail company. 

OREGON. Bandon—C. D. Johnson Lumber Corp. 
has opened a retail business here. 

Portland—Vir-Tom-Wood Products Co. ; to oper- 
ate mill. 

TEXAS. Corpus Christi—Tom Price will re-enter 
the building business here. 

WASHINGTON. Omak—T. M. Anderson is re- 
ported to be opening a lumber yard here, which 
will carry a complete line of millwork, lumber and 
coal. 


New Mills & Equipment 


CALIFORNIA. Dorris — Associated Lumber & 
Box Co. will build a sawmill to replace the one re- 
cently destroyed by fire. 

CONNECTICUT. Waterbury—Thomas F. Moran 
& Sons (Inc.), 39 Welton Street, plan $37,000 wood- 
working plant. 

IOWA. Eagle Grove—Chapman Lumber Co. will 
rebuild lumber yard recently damaged about $50.000 
by fire. 

LOUISIANA. Bogalusa—J. W. Switzer and W. 
R. Armour are erecting a plant for manufacture 
of wooden novelties. 

NEBRASKA. St. Paul—Fleming Lumber Co. 
plans rebuilding recently burned yard. 

OREGON. Redmond—Bert Peterson, owner of 
Tite Knot Pine Mill at Sisters, plans to build a 
planing and lumber finishing plant at Redmond, in- 
cluding two dry kilns. Cost of the machinery to bé 
installed at this time and of the building will run 
more than $20,000. 

TEXAS. Beaumont — Mabry Manufacturing & 
Lumber Co. plan to repair recent fire damage to 
plant, with improvements to cost about $60,000. 

CANADA. BRITISH COLUMBIA. Victoria— 
Canadian Puget Sound Lumber & Timber Co. 
(Ltd.), 19230 Store Street, plans sawmill on water- 
front, to cost about $150,00 

ONTARIO. Toronto—Ge1 il Timber Co. (Ltd.) 
plans sawmill and byproducts plant, to cost $40,000. 


Casualties 


CALIFORNIA. Dorris—Associated Lumber & 
Box Co. sawmill destroyed by fire, with damage 
estimated at $50,000. 


IOWA. Drakesville — Drakesville Lumber Co. 
yard damaged $10,000 by fire; partly insured. 


KANSAS. Salina—Salina Planing Mill Co., of 
which J. A. Ryberg & Sons were owners, destroyed 
by fire, entailing a loss of about $50,000; some in- 
surance. 


NEW JERSEY. Clayton—S. S. Downs lumber 
yard and sawmill burned; loss estimated at from 
$10,000 to $15,000 


CANADA. ONTARIO. Ottawa — Mayno-Davis 
Lumber Co. mill destroyed by fire, together with a 
large amount of lumber in the company’s yard. 
Damage is estimated at $80,000. 


Wood Water Pipes Endure 


Tacoma, WasuH., Nov. 28.—Score another 
victory for wooden water pipe! Pipes of Ta- 
coma’s earliest water systems, laid more than 
sixty years ago, uncovered by city water depart- 
ment crews here this week, were found to be 
in excellent condition. Some of the pipes were 
of such crude construction as. five-inch logs 
with a 1%-inch hole bored down the center. 
Except that they were partially filled with silt, 
they were virtually as good as when they were 
set in place, water department officials said. 
Some of the pipes were reinforced with steel 
bands and these bands, too, were in good con- 
dition. The pipes had been given protective 
asphaltic paint coverings. 
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Lumber Products that satisfy 
customers and build profits and 
goodwill for dealers. 


Peavy-Moore Lumber Co. inc. 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 
SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
OAK FLOORING 





HARDWOOD SALES —At 1109 American 
National Bank Bldg., Beaumont, Texas. 





Peavy-Wiison Lumber Co. Inc. 
HOLOPAW, FLA. 
Manufacturers of 
Extra Dense Virgin Long Leaf 
Florida Pine 








CARR LUMBER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


“BILTMORE” 
FLOORING 


“Biltmore” Hardwoods 


Plain and Quartered Oak 
Soft Yellow Poplar 
Basswood, Chestnut, Etc. 


PISGAH FOREST, N. C, 











WHITE PINE 22h— 


California White 
Also and Sugar Pine 





Fir Wallboar Wat’ Caat Products 


William Schuette Company 
New York 


Office—4i East 42d St. PITTSBURGH, PA. 





CHAS, €& PUTMAN. 
330 VANCE BLOG.,SEATTLE, WN! 
SHINGLES & SHAKES~RAIL & CARGO. 
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Here’s What’s New— 


Catalog of Woodworking Machines 
Useful and Attractive 


An interesting, attractive and well planned 
catalog of woodworking machinery and con- 
tractors’ saw benches has just been published 
by American Saw Mill Machinery Co., Hack- 
etstown, N. J., and New York City. ‘It is a 
loose-leaf type, enabling the user to add and 
substitute catalog data as new and improved 
machines are introduced. The various types of 

machine are segregated, and identified with 
marginal tabs protected by an overlaping cover. 
The sheets are heavy enameled stock containing 
excellent illustrations and complete technical 
data. The cover is a heavy flexible stock in red. 
Characteristic of the modern appearance of the 
book is the front cover treatment. Forming a 
large central panel is a rectangle of real wood 
veneer, four thousandths of an inch thick. 
Aside from the value of the book from a stand- 
point of physical makeup, it is particularly use- 
ful because it contains descriptions of a num- 
ber of new improvements to woodworking ma- 
chinery. The catalog is one section of the com- 
pany’s new general catalog, the other section 
being devoted to its line of portable sawmills, 
sawmill machinery and accessories. Copies of 
the catalog may be obtained free, without obli- 
gation of any kind, by addressing a letter to the 
American Saw Mill Machinery Co., 26 Platt 
St., New York, N. Y. 


New Screen Door Latch Designed 
for Easy Application 


The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn., 
makes two interesting announcements in the No- 
vember issue of Stanley News. The first intro- 
duces a new screen door latch adaptable to any 
regular door and jamb construction, and de- 
signed particularly for combination doors with 
interchangeable screen and storm sash panels. 
The new latch is reversible, and the special box 
strike requires no mortising. A heavy cadmium 
plate is applied to all parts before the final 
finish is put on. Counter models are available. 
A new illustrated booklet containing informa- 
tion about garage door accessories such as turn- 
buckle anti-sag rods, wheel guards of light con- 
struction and door holders, and printed attrac- 
tively, is ready for distribution to dealers inter- 
ested in such items for winter sale. Copies may 
be obtained by requesting B56 circulars. 


Last Call forlmprint Orders on 
Dealer Helps and Sample Covers 


In the November issue of The Co-operator, 
house organ of the Lennon Wall Paper Co., 
Joliet, Ill., final call is issued to dealers who 
wish dealer helps with their names imprinted 
thereon, to send their orders in at once. Sample 
book covers are also being imprinted, and or- 
ders for them must be sent in as soon as pos- 
sible. Dealers handling wall paper report the 
heaviest demand in their experience. As usual, 
The Co-operator is filled with good, sound phil- 
osophy of a homely nature, and contains several 
practical merchandising suggestions for retailers. 


Association Publishes Free Text for 
Amateur Wood Carvers 


Sensing the rapidly growing popularity of 
wood carving as a hobby or avocation, the 
Western Pine Association, Yeon Building, 
Portland, Ore., has published a booklet entitled, 
“Wood Carving for Pleasure.” It contains 24 
pages of helpful information, much of which 
was contributed by Herbert Rayner, profes- 
sional wood carver for over 34 years. The text 
covers the principles to observe in wood carv- 


ing, the essential tools required, and the differ- 
ent types of wood carving. Examples of vari- 
ous types are illustrated and described to show 
the tools and the technique employed in using 
them. The book should be very helpful to 
amateur wood carvers. Single copies may be 
secured without charge from the association. 


Truck Manufacturer Issues Third of 
New Series of Booklets 


The Four Wheel Drive Auto Co., Clinton- 
ville, Wis., has issued a 16-page booklet describ- 
ing in detail the mechanical features of FWD 
Trucks. A number of photographs and draw- 
ings are used to facilitate a ready understand- 
ing of tabulated data. The booklet is the third 
of a new series designed for the purpose of pre- 
senting the complete story of FWD _ hauling 
units. Free copies will be sent to truck opera- 
tors who write to the manufacturer. 


Paint Manufacturer Designs New 
Labels for Entire Line 


The Lowe Brothers Co., Dayton, Ohio, has 
designed new labels for its entire line of 
paints. To make the new labels thoroughly con- 
sistent with modern merchandising trends, the 
company trade mark was simplified after nearly 
three-quarters of a century of use. In keeping 
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square feet being sold for ranges of two to 

six cents per square foot. With the tables at 

hand, the dealer is relieved of all calculations. 

The catalog is available to dealers on request. 

—_ to the company at 500 Fifth Ave., New 
or 


New Asbestos Clapboard Material 
Announced by Johns-Manville 


J-M Asbestos Clapboard made in pieces 914 
inches wide by eight feet long, and 3/16 inch 
thick, is a new material just announced by 
Johns- Manville, 22 East 40th St., New York, 
N. Y. Made of asbestos and Portland cement, 
the new material is designed for permanence, 
fireproofness and ease of maintenance. The 
surface grain of J-M Clapboard was developed 
to simulate old weather-worn clapboards such 
as those found on Colonial homes. It is applied 
with an exposure of eight inches, and has been 
subjected to test applications before it was 
placed on the market. 


U. S. Water Paint Specifications 
Available in Book Form 


The specifications for water paints set up by 
various departments of the Federal Government 
have been abstracted carefully by the Reardon 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., and published in a booklet 
entitled, “United States Government Depart- 
mental Specifications for Water Paints.” The 
company states that its purpose in compiling 
data in book form is to provide a complete refer- 
ence for the use of dealers, and it will be sent 
to any dealer who requests it. The specifica- 
tions included are those of the U. S. Treasury 
Department painting and finishing; Housing 
Division P.W.A.; Veterans Administration; 





with modern packaging practice, one basic design 
unifies the entire line, and the use of different 
color combinations identifies the different kinds 
of paint. An accompanying photograph shows a 
group of cans dressed with their new labels. 
The color combinations are as follows: Mello- 
tone Flat Wall Paint, green and buff; Stand- 
ard Barn Paint, deep red with tones in medium 
and high value; High Standard House Paint, 
blue and brown. In selecting the color com- 
binations, care was used to choose those which 
would give a harmonious ensemble effect in win- 
dow and sales room displays. Attractive fold- 
ers showing the new labels in colors are avail- 
able on request. 


Catalog Gives Areas and Selling 
Prices for Wire Screen Cloth 


New York Wire Cloth Co., manufacturer of 
Opal galvanized wire screen and Liberty bronze 
wire screen, has issued a new ports Mig one 
of the chief features of which is an announce- 
ment of multi-strand printed selvage. Added 
strands of wire close to the edges increase the 
surface area of the metal and strengthen the 
cloth at the point where strength is most 
needed. The stiffened selvage makes the whole 
sheet firmer and more rigid. The company 
trade mark and the name of the brand are 
printed at regular intervals along the selvage. 
Printed numerals at one-foot intervals also 
appear on the selvage to aid the dealer in 
measuring. The remainder of the catalog is 
devoted to surface and estimating tables, one 
table for each screen width manufactured. The 
tables give areas up to 100 feet in length for 
each width, and the price for the number of 


Resettlement Administration Force Account 
Basic Paint; Department of Agriculture; Treas- 
ury Department Branch of Supply; Navy De- 
partment; Quartermaster Corps, U. S. Army; 
and U. S. Army Specification. The booklet also 
contains the National Bureau of Standards Pro- 
posed Federal Specification TT-P-23. Lumber 
dealers will find the book to be an especially 
convenient reference. 


New and Used Machinery Listed in 
Equipment Catalog 


R. C. Stanhope, Inc., 101 W. 3ist St, New 
York, N. Y., has just issued a new 32-page 
equipment catalog and list, including 2,000 pieces 
of machinery of practically all kinds. Some of 
the items are new and unused, while others are 
in excellent rebuilt condition. In the list are 
a large number of hauling, lifting, and convey- 
ing machines and accessories of various kinds. 
The new catalog is No. 37, and it may be 
obtained by writing to the company at the above 
address. 


New Booklet Presents Directions 
for Laying Oak Floors 


Arkansas Oak Flooring Co., Pine Bluff, Ark., 
has issued a new booklet entitled “How to Lay 
and Finish Perfection Brand Oak Floors.” The 
booklet is complete in its treatment of the sub- 
ject, and covers practically every move in 
handling such floors from directions for re- 
ceiving the materials on the job to caring for 
them after they have been put in service. The 
book is indexed with subject heads including all 
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of the operations involved in laying oak floors, 
and with a large number of building classifica- 
tions such as churches, armories, hotels etc., for 
which specific directions are given. There is 
also a nailing schedule showing the spacing and 
sizes of nails to be used for various flooring 
dimensions. Copies of the booklet may be ob- 
tained by writing to the company. 


Brief History of Human Shelter 
Presented in Booklet 


Celebrating fifty years of continuous opera- 
tion in the development, manufacture and sale 
of building materials, the Ruberoid Co., 500 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y., has published a 
24-page booklet entitled “Shelter.” It is a brief, 
illustrated resume of the history of human shel- 
ter from prehistoric times to the present. The 
phases of housing development presented in the 
booklet are well chosen, and an interesting his- 
tory is accurately traced. A number of amus- 
ing incidents are discussed, including the bitter 
attack made on the predecessor of the modern 
bath tub when it was first introduced in 1842. 
The booklet is not only interesting; it will pro- 
vide its dealer readers with valuable informa- 
tion to aid them in the sale of modern hous- 
ing and building materials. Copies are available 
on application to the manufacturer. 





Starts Manufacturing Roofing 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 3—A new roofing 
concern, the Roofing Products Co., started op- 
erations here recently to serve Missouri, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, Iowa, western Illinois, Arkan- 
sas, Oklahoma, northern Texas and the east- 
ern portions of Colorado and New Mexico. 
The new company is making asphalt composi- 
tion roll roofing and shingles and associated 
lines. Forty persons are employed. 

In the building it occupies the company fol- 
lows an enterprise in a competing line, which 
had used wood shingle walls as an advertise- 
ment for its product. The building was erected 
in 1930 by the Creo Dipt Shingle Co. of North 
Tonawanda, N. Y., which subsequently went 
into receivership. The building has 22,000 
square feet. The company has built outside a 
set of stills for heating the asphalt. 





How Do You Pronounce the 


Name of That City? 


Some wag once said that “there are 54 ways 
of pronouncing ‘Los Angeles,’ and they’re all 
wrong,” and truly, hardly a man is now alive 
but has heard at least two “authentic” pronun- 
ciations of the name of the California metropo- 
lis. But the argument, when any, is definitely 
and officially settled in Uncle Sam’s latest hand- 
book of geographic names, officially known as 
the “Sixth Report of the U. S. Geographic 
Board.” By consulting its pages one is in- 
formed that for Government employees, at least, 
the name officially is pronounced with all vowel 
sounds short, the accent on “An-” and the “g” 
soft as in “George.” 

This book, which the superintendent of docu- 
ments sells for 80 cents a copy, also settles 
other of-disputed questions of geographic names, 
for the Board has been the official arbiter 
of such matters since 1890 when President Har- 
rison constituted it for this purpose. Publica- 
tion of this Sixth Report is pursuant to an 
executive order by President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt last August. Among other things it tells 
how various names were derived, and contains 
a general pronunciation guide. 

Exporters of lumber will be interested in its 
spelling of foreign cities’ names, for there is an 
increasing tendency on the part of American 
shippers to address letters and merchandise with 
the name of the destination city written as that 
city’s own residents would write it—as for 
example, “Bruxelles” or “Brussel” instead of 
“Brussels” for the Belgian city—although this 
book gives both the local spelling of a city’s 
name an¢ the commonly-accepted anglicized 
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form. For example, it lists both “Wien” and 
“Vienna” for that city, and it is permissible 
for Government employees to use either form, 
although “Wien” is preferred. 





October Retail Sales 


Following are reports from two Federal Re- 
serve districts on October sales of retail yards: 


Tenth District—Kansas, Nebraska, Wyoming, 
Colorado and Oklahoma 


RETAIL—Lumber sales in board feet and 
the dollar volume of sales of all materials 
at 158 reporting yards in the tenth Federal 
Reserve district, after declining in. Septem- 
ber, increased somewhat more than seasonally 
in October, and were considerably above the 
level of October last year. Sales of lumber 
in board feet have increased 34.5 percent dur- 
ing the first ten months of 1936, compared 
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with same 1935 period; sales in October, 1936, 
compared with October last year were up 
37.5 percent. Lumber stocks at the close of 
October were slightly smaller than those of 
a month earlier, following the trend of the 
three preceding months, but showed an in- 
crease of 9.2 over a year ago. Total October 
sales of all materials increased 24.5 percent 
compared with October last year. 


Ninth District—Minnesota, the Dakotas and 
. Montana 

RETAIL—During October, 480 yards in the 
ninth Federal Reserve district sold 14,355,000 
feet of lumber, as compared with 12,824,000 
in September, and 13,072,000 in October, 1935. 
Stocks Oct. 31 in the hands of 455 retailers, 
amounted to 67,785,000 board feet, as com- 
pared with 72,208,000 feet Sept. 30, and 
64,942,000 feet Oct. 31, 1935. Total sales of all 
materials amounted to $2,120,000 at 480 re- 
tail yards during last October; $1,814,120 dur- 
ing September, and $1,772,600 during October 
last year 








CHECK YOUR LOSSES 


x DOWICIDE 
TREATED LUMBER 


Keeps Lumber 


Permanently Bright 


More profit and more satisfied customers 
are yours if you sell clean, BRIGHT LUM- 
BER treated with DOWICIDE. No sap 
stain... nomold.. . every piece will 
bring you the full price and a full profit. 
The boards at the 
right were untreated—the ones on the left 
were treated with DOWICIDE. See how 


Notice the illustration. 


bright and free from stain they are. 


DOWICIDE is the only anti-stain chemical 
that is fully effective against mold as well 
as stain—even under severe seasoning 


conditions. It is more per- 
manent, easier to use, and 
convenient warehouse stocks 


are carried throughout the 
lumber regions. 


Made by 


Dow Chemical Company 
Midland, Mich. 


Distributed and Serviced by 
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Test It Yourself 


Dip half the length of several 
sappy boards in DOWICIDE— 
marking the undipped portions 
for later identification. Stack 
in lower portion of air season- 
ing pile. After drying note that 
the DOWICIDE dipped portions 
are free from all sap stain and 
mold. 





A. D. CHAPMAN & CO. Inc. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Seattle, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—Persistent rumors 
are current that the maritime strike is about 
to be settled, and that shipping will be re- 
sumed unexpectedly. Meanwhile, lumber and 
shingle men here are producing what they 
ean sell, and only selling that which can be 
moved to destination. In view of the com- 
plete lack of water facilities, production is 
so adjusted to orders that any sudden ter- 
mination of the strike will not cause diffi- 
culties, Prices on practically all forest 
products are firm to higher. 


RAIL—tThis market is firmer, but prices 
have not advanced. Common lumber is 
stronger. There is a fair demand. Many 
mills are down, and those operating are hold- 
ing their production to conservative limits. 
Large blocks of business have been offered by 
line yards, but no one appears to have ac- 
cepted them. The attitude of the mills is 
that prices are bound to go higher, and that 
therefore delayed-shipment orders are to be 
avoided. Everything, shippers say, points to 
higher prices. There is some buying from 
territory which takes inventory in late No- 
vember, orders calling for delivery after 
Dec. 1. Wholesalers find lumber harder to 
buy, especially mixed cars. Straight-car 
items are also somewhat harder to place. 


CALIFORNIA—Large quantities of shin- 
gles are being purchased for California, 
mostly in Southern Washington and in Ore- 
gon. There is also a fair lumber movement. 
Lumber stocks on the docks in Los Angeles 
are the lowest in ten years. 


EXPORT—Export firms here have com- 
pletely withdrawn from the market. They 
are getting no inquiries. So much business 
is going to British Columbia that the Cana- 
dian mills have been forced to refuse orders 
for as much as 20,000,000 feet, one exporter 
estimated. 3ritish Columbia is still short of 
ships, although this situation was helped 
some by the arrival of foreign tonnage which 
ordinarily loaded at Puget Sound ports. 
This tonnage is estimated to have loaded 
30,000,000 feet of lumber at British Colum- 
bia ports. When trans-Pacific shipping is 
resumed, shippers here do not look for any 
increase in freight rates. Nearly all the 
cargo mills are down. One informant who 
just returned from Grays Harbor reports that 
lumber center almost completely paralyzed. 
Some cargo mills are shipping by rail, and 
others are contemplating going into the rail 
market. Lumber shipped rail by cargo mills 
consists mostly of kiln dried items which 
they can supply; most mills are not attempt- 
ing to cut for rail, but are working down 
stocks for rail shipments and running their 
planers. 

WESTERN RED CEDAR—This market is 
rather quiet. The general run of lumber is 
moving to widely scattered points. Wide 
bungalow items continue strong. The marine 
strike has not affected western red cedar 
much, as nearly all of this lumber is shipped 
by rail. 


SHINGLES—Demand continues fair. No. 2 
shingles in both 16- and 18-inch sell best. 
No. 1 XXXXX shingles are dragging. The 
wide range in price between No. 1’s and No. 
2’s is contributing to popularity of the No. 
2’s. Supplies of No. 3 shingles are large. 
Production and sales are keeping well bal- 
anced. Most business is coming from the 
middle West, but the southern States are 
buying some. Prices are practically un- 
changed, and, with good logs scarce, it is 
unlikely they will soften. Some mills are 
down on account of lack of logs. It is said 
that no British Columbia logs can be ob- 
tained, because the Canadian mills need all 
available, but at least one informant says 
there is a surplus of shingle logs in British 
Columbia. Everett shingle mills are cutting 
up shingle logs, which have been held in 
nearly a dozen rafts because the shingle 
weavers’ union issued an edict against 
British Columbia logs last May during the 
British Columbia strike, and although the 
strike failed the unions until now have re- 
fused to cut the logs. 


LOGS—Prices are firm. Fir supplies are 
good, especially large logs. Medium-sized 
logs are rather scarce, and there is no sale 
for small logs, due to the “peewee” mills 
which ship by water being down. High grade 
shingle logs are scarce. Prices for shingle 
logs have a wide range, running from $10.50 
to $15 although the high figure represents an 
“asked” price more than it does actual sales, 
Supplies of hemlock are ample. The marine 
strike has tied up barges which deliver 
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hemlock to the pulp mills and some, such 
as those in Port Angeles and Port Townsend, 
have been forced to shut down. Production 
and sale of logs are well balanced. The short- 
age of cedar is said to be due to the limited 
demand for fir, which results in fewer cedar 
logs being put on the market. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


COASTWISE MOVEMENT—The Coastwise 
Lumber Conference report shows a total Oc- 
tober movement of 55,741,100 feet of lumber 
from Pacific Northwest to California, com- 
pared with 59,860,000 in September of this 
year, and 66,344,000 feet in October, 1935. 
The October, 1936, movement is reported 
about normal, with a considerable decline 
from September registered at San Francisco, 
and a good gain at Los Angeles. The amounts 
of lumber delivered to California ports in 
October follow: 


Feet 

Ey are eee yr eee ee 14,467,900 
SOR eT eT rere eC ere 1,705,300 
PC cepa vder rn ierreukaasie kee 259,800 
DEE. gracckcceeeeneeernunahens 364,700 
SOE DME vce ccscs ener enaroews 402,800 
Di MD coda doec ee conse een creer 36,353,500 
Se SE ct atenetrenennehdae oe wet 2,187,100 

canine dite eae Oe e ee 55,741,100 


TERMINAL RATES—tThe California State 
Railroad Commission approved a new sched- 
ule of rates for car loading and unloadings 
as proposed by the San Francisco Bay Car- 
loading Conference. The new rates become 
effective Jan. 1, 1937. Car unloading rates 
affecting the lumber industry follow: 


Present New 
Rates, Rates, 


Cents Cents 
eere. wer SGG0 hs ccccccscness 85 100 
Pencil slats, per 2000 ft....... 40 60 
Pickets, pine from box car.... 75 100 
Pickets, pine from open car... 95 100 
PE, sucnce ehs Kb dee ORAM O Swed 70 75 
i, DO ckereewsanaueken 7 75 


Timber, from Cost plus Min. 100 cents 
open car..... 20 percent per M. 
Cost plus 
20 percent 
Timber from Cost plus Min. 145 cents 
DOE CAP. cccce 20 percent per M. 
Cost plus 
20 percent 
These rates follow closely those adopted 
recently by Los Angeles. 


WATERFRONT LABOR—The last days of 
the first month of the Pacific Coast maritime 
strike saw the first real stride toward peace. 
After two days negotiations, the first since 
the strike was called on Oct. 30 at midnight, 
the steam schooner operators, lumber car- 
riers, negotiation committee and the Marine 
Cooks & Stewards Union reported Nov. 28 
they had reached an accord for resumption 
of work. The basis of peace was laid on the 
following terms: A working day of eight 
hours in twelve; $10 monthly increase in 
wages, with a minimum range of from $62.50 
to $105 a month; increased manning scales, 
to be determined by a port committee set up 
in the agreement; union hiring hall, limited 
by a “gentlemen’s agreement” to furnish 
owners the men they want, under stipulated 
conditions. Before the agreement becomes 
effective, it must be ratified by members of 
the Shipowners’ Association of the Pacific 
and by a referendum of the union member- 
ship. It will also be contingent upon a sat- 
isfactory agreement between schooner own- 
ers and the Masters, Mates & Pilots Associa- 
tion, sole remaining union with which own- 
ers are not in accord. Negotiations with 
Masters, Mates & Pilots union were under 
way Nov. 28, with favorable outlook. If the 
two groups agree, coastwise shipping will be 
in position to resume. It is pointed out that 
such resumption would end the paralysis of 
the lumber industry which has thrown 20,000 
men out of work, and serve as a wedge for 
peace in the off-shore maritime strike. A 
count of strikebound vessels on the Pacific 
Coast, Nov. 21, showed a total of 216; at 
Seatfle, 39 vessels; Portland, 24; San Fran- 
cisco, 71; San Pedro, 66; Vancouver, 7; and 
Honolulu, 8. It is estimated that the move- 
ment of $7,000,000 worth of cargo daily has 
been stopped. 


BUILDING—Fifty-one cities in eight Far 
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Western States reported the value of build- 
ing permits issued during October, 1936, at 
$20,391,783, representing an increase of $10,- 
872,811, or 114 percent, over the total dollar 
value of building permits issued in the same 
cities in October, 1935, according to Bank 
of America business review. The cumulated 
building permits in these fifty-one western 
cities for the ten months of 1936 amounted 
to approximately $158,989,000, being a gain 
of about $68,886,000, or 76.5 percent, over the 
value of permits in the same period last year. 
The 1936 ten-month total, likewise, exceeded 
the 1934 permits for the same period by ap- 
proximately $110,909,000, or 230.7 percent. In 
California, the value of permits issued in 
thirty-two representative cities during Octo- 
ber, 1936, totaled approximately $17,027,616. 
This represented a gain of $9,241,114, or 118.7 
percent, over the total value of building per- 
mits issued in the same cities in October a 
year ago. Building permits in five cities in 
Oregon together gained $424,553, or 115 per- 
cent, over October permits in 1935. Six cities 
in Washington showed total permits valued 
at about $1,356,171 for October, 1936, a gain 
of $769,314, or 131 percent, over permits for 
the same six cities in October, 1935. 


REDWOOD—The demand for this wood is 
holding very good and prices remain firm. 
There are indications of a possible strength- 
ening price trend after the first of the year. 
Dealers, seeming to realize the justification 
of such a trend, are not protesting as would 
be expected. All dry upper items are scarce, 
and dry tank and vat stocks are almost un- 
obtainable. Mills report they are receiving 
orders for shipment after first of January. 
These orders, in the majority, are coming in 
unsolicited and are considered as indicative 
that eastern dealers are looking ahead and 
expecting higher prices and a good building 
year in 1937. 


CALIFORNIA PINES—The Ponderosa mar- 
ket is reported very strong, due in consider- 
able extent to strike conditions closing down 
the cargo mills of the Northwest. Prices 
were recently advanced an average of $1 per 
thousand on No. 1 shop and better. Because 
demand is good and inventories badly broken, 
mills are having a hard time filling all or- 
ders. Some buyers are taking whatever they 
can get, when they can not get what they 
specify. The seasonal mills are beginning 
to close down for the winter, with very 
short and broken inventories. The depleted 
and broken inventories are said to be due 
to the steady high level of demand this year 
which showed only slightly the regular sea- 
sonal ups and downs. Mills had few slow 
periods of production. A lumberman in close 
touch with the box lumber situation points 
out that the shortage in box lumber inven- 
tories is only apparent, as there are large 
supplies of No. 3 and 4 common and thick 
dimension, which assure plenty of box lum- 
ber for next year, mills carrying the common 
instead of box lumber. Sugar pine is enjoy- 
ing a fair eastern demand and prices are 
reported firm; there is a shortage in all dry 
uppers, and inventories are badly broken. 


DOUGLAS FIR—With cargo mills closed 
down, all rail mills are said to be doing a 
very brisk business. The big demand is for 
lower grades, and prices have been increased 
around $1.50 per thousand recently. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


SOUTHERN PINE mills in Alabama have 
prepared new advanced lists for Dec. 1. Di- 
mension prices vary. No. 1 shortleaf in 2x4- 
to 2x8-inch is mostly quoted as of Oct. 15 
and Nov. 1, but some have marked it up 50 
cents to $1. All mills have advanced their 
2x10- and 2x12-inch from $2 to as much as 
$6. No. 2 common 2x4- to 2x8-inch is up $1, 
2x10-inch, $2, and 2x12-inch, $4. Long joists, 
22- to 24-foot, are still too cheap—$25, mill, 
for 2x6, and 2x8-inch; $30 for 2x10-inch, and 
$35 for 2x12-inch, being about top. Demand 
is extra good, with industrial sales taking 
the lead, followed by those to general con- 
tractors. Mills are all carrying full order 
files. Car stock is in larger call, but mills 
are slow to sell at prices offered. Stocks in 


yards of retailers as well as manufacturers 
are broken, and as fast as stock is dry 
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enough to pass it is loaded, while some 
buyers take partly or wholly green lumber. 


WESTERN PINE—Factory, foundry and 
shop items are in steady demand, and mills 
ean not take care of orders as promptly as 
in the past, and are refusing to sell more 
than sixty days in advance. Pattern stocks 
are easier to secure, but demand is increas- 
ing. Advances range from $1 to $5 on No. 2 
shop and better grades. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—The maritime 
strike continues to depress the lumber mar- 
ket here. Water cargo movement of course 
is at a standstill, which means that there is 
no intercoastal or foreign business. Some 
emergency California orders are going out 
by rail, but otherwise the only shipments 
are those going by rail to middle western, 
southern and Atlantic points. Tidewater mill 
operations for the most part are at a stand- 
still, but mills specializing in rail business 
are running steadily. Planing mills and door 
and veneer factories report no cessation in 


business, as their market is almost exclu- 
sively rail served or local. 
Spokane, Wash. 
INLAND EMPIRE PINES—The lumber 


mills in the Spokane district report that the 
market for all items, in both Idaho and 
Ponderosa is quite strong, although there 
have been no general advances. Stocks are 
rather scarce, being somewhat more limited 
than in 1935, and sales volume better. 


Portland, Ore. 


WEST COAST WOODS—Further closing of 
mills and shortening of shifts features the 
Columbia River lumber situation, as the Paci- 
fic coast maritime strike passed into its fifth 
week. Seven of the largest lumber mills in this 
immediate area are closed because of the loss 
of water transportation. Half a dozen others 
have gone down to one shift or to two short 
shifts, and further closing over the holidays 
is expected. Production in this area is about 
40 percent under that of the last few weeks 
prior to the strike. In the Northwest gen- 
erally, 40 mills are closed down completely. 
Logging camps supplying those mills which 
have to depend on water transportation are 
closing down, although the weather has been 
unusually open. The market, however, re- 
mains firm and some lumbermen are talking 
higher prices on all fir items for forward de- 
livery. When the strike broke, files of unfilled 
orders in this area already were good and have 
grown in the four weeks of cessation of ship- 
ping. Some orders from the Atlantic sea- 
board and the middle West have been ac- 
cepted for delayed shipment, and many have 
been rejected because of the uncertainty as 
to securing ship space when the walkout is 
ended. Lumbermen here are convinced that 
a tremendous volume of business is being 
held back in all markets east of the Missis- 
sippi River, and express the hope that when 
transportation is restored it can be handled 
in an orderly manner. The market for Cali- 
fornia shipment is firm. Southern California 
docks are reported cleared of supplies and, 
while some yards are still carrying good in- 
ventories, they are reported running short of 
various items. Tne rail demand to California 
is good and the movement brisk, but unable 
to cope with the vastly increased demand 
resulting from the current construction boom. 
Prices for California shipment are quite firm 





and inclined to strengthen from week to 
week. Demand from local and nearby rail 
markets is good, with the Northwest ex- 


periencing an exceptionally open winter. At 
Portland, continuance of clear weather 
throughout November gave an additional im- 
petus to residential construction. Favorable 
conditions prevail throughout Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Idaho and Montana. 

WESTERN PINES—This market, not nearly 
so closely associated with water transporta- 
tion as the fir market, continues active, and 
production is at a high level. Demand is 
good. 


SPRUCE— The spruce market is slow, 
prices are nominally weak, and demand the 
smallest in many weeks. 

LOGS—The Columbia River log 
is fairly large, but runs generally toward 
poorer quality. Prices are firm, and slight 
advances are forecast for early 1937. Standard 
fir logs are quoted $14.50@15, some holding 
at $16; small logs are $12.50@13.50; yellow 
fir, $10@20, light selected for peelers; yellow 
fir peeler logs are $28; cedar logs, $12@13.50. 
Spruce logs are around $20 for No. 1 down to 
$9 for undergrades. The market is slow and 
supply ample. 


Norfolk, Va. 


inventory 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—A brisk de- 
mand for all kinds of lumber has resulted 
in an improvement in prices. Buyers are 


thinking of last year’s very hard winter and 
are ordering not only for immediate require- 
ments, but for the future. Some are trying 
to beat the price advance which they figure 
is on the way. This demand is coming at 
a time when the mills do not have very much 
lumber to offer, and the prospects are slim 
for increasing production even though the 
weather should be good. Southern yards have 
been buying all the good air dried and kiln 
dried B&better boards they could pay for 
promptly, whether edge widths or stock 
widths, and many small mills with kiln dry- 
ing facilities have been kept cleaned out for 
a month or more. Building operations in 
the Southern States can be carried on 
throughout the entire winter, if the weather 
is not too severe, and southern yards will 
take up a great percentage of total output. 
Small framing, rough, has advanced. So 
many small mills have been put out of busi- 
ness that the supply of small framing is 
meager, and it is very difficult to buy 10- 
and 12-inch over 16 feet long. The box 
manufacturers have been buying lumber all 
the time, fighting vainly against price ad- 
vances. Last week the mills established an 
advance on both air dried and kiln dried 
edge box. In addition, yards in the South 
have been taking up a lot of stock widths 
of box lumber. Dressed and resawn box has 
been in very good demand. Air dried roofers 
have been very active, and prices are moving 
up all the time. For a while, $16 was base 


f. o. b. Georgia Main Line rate for 6-, 8- 
and 10-inch, with little stock offered, but 
it is doubtful if stock can now be bought 


at this figure. Northern and Eastern buyers 
are gradually awakening to actual conditions 
in the South, but are coming on the market 
too late for their own good. Production of 
shortleaf is below normal even for this time 
of year, standing timber being dearer, and 
good small stands difficult to secure, so that 
small mills have had to curtail. 


Houston, Tex. 


SOUTHERN PINE—In the last two weeks 
there has been a general advance of $1 to $2 
on all items, with mills cautious about accept- 
ing forward orders on a rising market. B&- 
better flooring, 1x4-inch, random length, is 
selling for $40, mill, with No. 1 bringing $38. 
B&better edge grain flooring is $68, mill, with 
No. 1, $57. Drop siding in B&better 1x6-inch, 
$34@35; No. 1, $32@33; No. 1, random length, 
1x4-inch, $37; 1x6-inch, $38; 1x8-inch, $37; 
1x10-inch, $41; 1x12-inch, $53; No. 2, 1x6-inch 
is $20; 1x8-inch, $21; 1x10-inch, $21@21.50 
1x12-inch, $28. No. 3 boards are being quoted 
from $17@18, mill. No. 1 dimension, 16-foot, 
is: 2x4-inch, $28@28.50; 2x6-inch, $25; 2x8- 
inch, $27.50; 2x10-inch, $32; 2x12-inch, $33. 


No. 2 dimension, 16-foot, is: 2x4-inch, $25; 
2x6-inch, $21@22; 2x8-inch, $24; 2x10-inch, 
$23; 2x12-inch, $24@25. No. 3 dimension is 


selling for $14@17, mill. Many items are very 
scarce, so it is more difficult to place mixed- 
car orders. The export market continues firm, 
timbers having advanced $1 to $5, and items 
going to the Islands are up $1 to $2. 
HARDWOODS—The market continues to 
advance, with stocks being depleted daily. 
Prices of different mills vary from $2@5, but 
the high prices as a rule are quoted by 
those mills which are oversold on certain 
items. Indications are that oak flooring will 


(Continued on Page 68) 
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KLAMATH 
IS THE 


HOME 

OF FINE 
QUALITY 
PONDEROSA 


PINE 


Klamath has long been known for the 
fine quality of its Ponderosa Pine. Crater 
Lake begins with this dependable, basic 
quality and maintains it through to de- 
livery to you. Depend on us for your 
needs in 
Selects - Common 
S4S or Rough 


Shop and Box 
Let Us Quote on Your Needs 


SPRAGUE 
RIVER, 


Huntington 
Taylor, 
General 

Manager 





North Bangor Slate Company 


BANGOR, PA. 


The largest producer of 
GENUINE BANGOR 
ROOFING SLATE 


YEARLY OUTPUT 
50,000 SQUARES 


Write for price list and discounts 














um Have You a 

L bermen Problem to Solve? 
in logging, log transportation or harvesting tan bark 
and turpentine economically? **Loggihg’’ will tell 
you how. An_ invaluable 
reference book for logging 
superintendents, timber 
owners, etc. 

Cloth, Postpaid $4.50. 


American Lumberman *73,5- 2s" 


© TIMBER ESTIMATORS D 
JAMES W. SEWALL 


Timber Cruises and Valuations 
JAMES W.SEWALL PHILLIPS & BENNER 
Old Town, Ruttan Block, 
Maine Port Arthur, Ontario 


LOGGING 


By Ralph C. Bryant 
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Eastern Trade News 


[F. J. Caulkins] 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 30.—Your correspon- 
dent, on Nov. 19 attended all sessions as a dele- 
gate to the annual conference of the New Eng- 
land Council at the Statler. Here all phases of 
the recovery program in New England had been 
presented in fine detail. The Council’s index 
charted the course of New England business 
through 1935 and 1936. In the former year, the 
line started at 82 percent of normal, dipped in 
June to 76 percent, and gained steadily to mid- 
November, when it reached 85 percent. In 
1936, the line started at 84 percent, dipped 
during the March flood to 78 percent, but by 
mid-November it had climbed to 94 percent. 
The outstanding address on the Conference 
program was by Hon. John R. McCarl, who 
for fifteen years had served as comptroller- 
general of the United States. After minutely 
tracing Government economic drift in recent 
years he declared, “Only industry can solve our 
unemployment problem—as only industry can 
supply the necessary jobs—and only industry 
and the workers in industry, can solve our so- 
called labor problems. Industry must take the 
lead. If it will do so, it will be entitled to 
every possible and proper assistance.” The con- 
ference from first to last did not fail in im- 
pressing upon those who participated that there 
was a real job ahead, requiring real leaders in 
the key positions. The virile strength of sound 
commerce and industry was on display. 


In building circles there have been favorable 
and unfavorable developments within the week. 
Aside from Government housing projects, the 
increase in construction contracts in New Eng- 
land in 1936 to date is 73 percent. Last week a 
strike was called on the Old Harbor Village 
$4,991,000 Federal Housing project in South 
Boston. Work was stopped because a sewer was 
being built through the village by WPA non- 
union workers. This caused idleness for 300 
carpenters and a long list of masons and plumb- 
ers. These houses are of cement and brick, 
though the retail yards have supplied quite an 
amount of form lumber and plywood. The 
workers composed their differences with the 
contractors and returned to work on the 30th. 
The private development project on the Concord 
turnpike between Arlington and Belmont is now 
under way. This involves 425 modern frame 
houses, funds for which are being supplied by 
the Weyerhaeuser Home Financing Corp. of St. 
Paul. The first 30 houses are now going up, 
the lumber being delivered by the Curtis & Pope 
Lumber Co. An event of real interest and sig- 
nificance was the announcement last week that 
contracts had been let for the immediate con- 
struction of two $2,000,000 office buildings in 
the Back Bay section. The New England Power 
Co, is to have a high class eleven-story building 
in Stuart Street, and the Liberty Mutual In- 
surance Co, will have a very ornate nine-story 
structure in the same section of the city. This 
move is of real significance, for there has been 
no construction of important office buildings in 
Boston over a period of at least five years. 

WEST COAST FIR AND HEMLOCK—Re- 
ceipts by water for November will scarcely 
exceed four million feet, against an aver- 
age in November for the previous seven 
years of twice that amount The three 
cargo boats arriving in November had left 
the West Coast before the strike was called. 
Arrivals in December are likely to decline 
to the vanishing point, for there are few 
cargoes afloat bound here, and the sixteen 
regular liners usually arriving monthly are 
tied up in ports where their crews left them. 
Most of the parcels arriving in November 
were in the form of mill orders or had been 
sold prior to arrival, few parcels being avail- 
able for adding to the sharply depleted 
stocks on the wholesale yards or at the ter- 
minals. A Greek boat from British Colum- 
bia arriving on Nov. 13 had been completely 
sold out well in advance of arrival. Inter- 
coastal shippers advise that several vessels 


on the West Coast are fully loaded with 
lumber, and will make a quick get-away as 
soon as the strike ends. At Boston, several 
of the American-Hawaiian and Luckenbach 
boats are out of commission due to the 
strike, and the Mobile City, which arrived 
Nov. 20, succeeded in discharging general 
cargo and a large consignment of pulp, but 
not a foot of her million feet of lumber had 
been landed’ when the crew deserted. She 
will discharge at the Wiggin Terminal when 
the strike ends. Buyers are picking up all 
offerings either of transits or of storage lots, 
and stocks at the distribution yards are 
badly broken. Dimension prices at the stor- 
age yards are nominally $7.50 off list, but 
quotations are not uniform, as the price for 
each item is based upon the factors con- 
trolling each purchase. There are no spot 
stocks of fir or hemlock boards, Last sales 
of 6- to 10-inch No. 1 common were at 
$28@29; No. 2, $25.50 and No. 3, $23. 


EASTERN SPRUCE—AIll wholesale offices 
in the Boston area received new stock and 
price sheets from the leading New England 
and Provincial manufacturers today, Nov. 30, 
and the new price range is from $1 to $3 
higher on all items of dimension and random 
sizes, and from $2 to $4 higher on all types 
of boards. Most of the retail yards are 
busier than at any time in the past five years 
at this season, and, as the supply of West 
Coast fir and hemlock melts, there is free 
buying of eastern spruce at the local whole- 
sale offices, until today most of the larger 
mills have full order files and are running 
to capacity with day crews. Operators have 
had their logging crews in the woods since 
early September, and in most cases they have 
arranged for a sharp increase in the input 
of saw logs for the 1937 spring drives. A 
completely revised price list showing the cost 
delivered at Boston points of all key items 
in the spruce list will be found under “This 
Week’s Lumber Prices.” 


LATH AND SHINGLES—The call for 
spruce lath that has absorbed all offerings 
of the past three or four months is still sub- 
stantially greater than production, and most 
mills are limiting each shipment to current 
needs. All recent sales have been at or 
above $5.75 for the 1%-inch size, and $6@6.25 
for the 1% inch. The tendency is to stabil- 
ize the price at a slightly higher level, and 
offices here feel that the mills will produce 
a new price list this week. A higher price 
level is anticipated for eastern white cedar 
shingles, but they are available today at 
$4.50 a thousand for the extras; $3.85 for 
clears; $3.35 for 2nd clears, and $3 for clear 
walls. Supply of West Coast red cedars at 
the storage yards is now close to the vanish- 
ing point, with few if any delayed shipments 
afloat bound here. Nominally the 18-inch 
Perfections are quoted at $4.75, with the 16- 
inch No. 1, XXXXX at $4.45; No. 2, $3.30, and 
No. 3, $2.90. For shipments by car direct 
from mill to the buyer’s yard, the mills have 
worked into a strong position and are hold- 
ing Perfections at $4.84; No. 1, XXXXX at 
$4.29; No. 2 at $3.20, and No. 3 at $2.80 to 
$2.90. 


PINE BOXBOARDS—tThe stock sheet show- 
ing the amount of box pine on hand on the 
sawmill yards of New England has not yet 
been made up for the fourth quarter of the 
year by association headquarters in Man- 
chester, N. H., but the feeling is that the 
unsold supply for the winter months is 
ample both in round and square edge box. 
The latter may be had at $21@23 on cars at 
the shipping point, and most sales are for 
delivery in Connecticut, New York and New 
Jersey. For the inch round edge the range 
is $13@14 at the mill, though some sales net 
$1 less if the stock is to be trucked to a 
near-by delivery point. 


EASTERN HARDWOODS—tThere has been 
no drop in the volume of demand for birch 
and maple, and producers are in complete 
control of the price situation, as ability to 
make prompt deliveries is the prime essen- 
tial. FAS inch birch sells readily at $80, 
but there are offerings of air dried stock 
from portable mills at $3 to $5 less. Two- 
inch is $10 higher. It is still possible to 
pick up two-inch cross-cut maple, 90 per- 
cent suitable for heels, at $85, but shippers 
are not pressing sales at this figure, as the 
demand from the furniture factories and 
woodworkers for high grade board and 
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plank is absorbing all desirable lots as 
offered. 

The Wood Preserving Corp. on Monday, 
November 30, moved its Boston sales office 
from the Park Square building to its big mil- 
lion dollar treating plant at Nashua, N. H., 
where the phone number is Nashua 3084. This 
plant covers one hundred acres, with a one 
mile frontage on the Merrimac River, and 
was covered by ten feet of water during the 
flood of last spring. It is a branch of the 
Century Wood Preserving Co. of Pittsburgh, 
and has been in operation twelve years under 
the management of Ernest S. Park, a vice 
president of the parent company. 

The million dollar waterfront fire fronting 
on Boston harbor in Charlestown during 
Friday night, Nov. 27, destroyed a series of 
brick storage and factory buildings that sur- 
rounded on three sides the one story frame 
office building of the Beacon Sales Co., dis- 
tributor of wood shingles and all types of 
patent roofing. The company reported no 
fire loss, and was open for business as usual 
on Saturday morning. 

Fire on Oct. 23 on the old Buttrick Lumber 
Co. yard, in Waltham, Mass., now operated 
as a branch of the Curtis & Pope Lumber Co., 
caused damage of $15,000, about equally di- 
vided between stock and buildings. The stock 
was the property of Curtis & Pope Lumber 
Co. and was fully insured. 

Horace W. Bailey, active head of the 
Bailey & Delano Lumber Co., 100 Milk Street, 
Boston, wholesale distributor of West Coast 
fir and hemlock, accompanied by his father, 
left Dec. 2 to motor through to the Florida 
beaches. Stagnation of water transportation, 
due to the tie-up of vessels, encouraged this 
move for a vacation in the South. 


Boston Entertains National Hard- 
wood Secretary at Dinner 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 1—John W. McClure, 
of Chicago, secretary and treasurer of National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, was tendered a 
reception last evening at the University Club 
by a group of forty-five local members and 
guests. Mr. McClure was enjoying the holiday, 
and the following week-end visiting historical 
points of interest in the Boston area. Harry 
E. Pearsall, of Newton Center, the New Eng- 
land director of the National Hardwood asso- 
ciation, planned the reception and was assisted 
by Walter E. Chamberlin, of John M. Woods 
& Co., and Gardiner I. Jones, of Jones Hard- 
wood Co. The head table was occupied by 
Mr. Pearsall as toastmaster; Secretary Mc- 
Clure; former New England directors of the 
National, Walter E. Chamberlin and Gardiner I. 
Jones; L. S. (Lew) Beale, former secretary of 
the National Hardwood association who recently 
joined the Boston house of Palmer & Parker 
Co. as sales manager; Charles Holyoke; Fred- 
erick J. Caulkins, Eastern representative of 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and Mr, Lindenberg, 
of the Boston Commercial Bulletin. Others at 
the tables included Tom W. Tweedle, of Guern- 
sey-Westbrook Co.; F. F. Curry and J. F. 
Reagan, of Downes Lumber Co.; E. A. Ben- 
son, E. A. Willard, M. S. Chapin, J. K. McCor- 
mick and R. H. Winde, of Henry J. Winde Co.; 
Roy L. Palmer, W. L. Drown and J. F. Nolan, 
of Charles Holyoke Lumber Corp.; Fred B. 
Chamberlain, Boston representative of Edward 
Hines Lumber Co., Chicago; Paul D. Kneeland 
and Henry French, of Kneeland Lumber Co., 
Worcester; Fred Gillespie, State Lumber Co.; 
his son, Fred G. Gillespie, of Atlantic Lumber 
Co.; M. O. Lyon and Frank W. Page, of 
Parker & Page Co.; Edwin L. Nelson, Dix 
Lumber Co. and Vernon M. Hawkins, president 
Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association ; 
Anthony A, Laboutt and J. J. Bertholet, with 
Davenport-Peters Co.; George Tousey, O. O. 
Keiver, Stanley W. Barrows and Everett L. 
Vincent, of Holt & Bugbee Co.; Henry E. 
Meguer and Alfred B. Barker, Wyman-Allen 
Lumber Co.; R. Garfield Fralick, Lee Holbrook 
and C. R. Morris, of Garfield Fralick Lum- 
ber Co. 

Following the dinner, the evening was given 
over to the chief guest, Mr. McClure, who 
reviewed the activities of his association past 
and present, and outlined plans for the future; 
he also discussed the business outlook and gov- 
ernmental relations, 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The outstanding feature of the local lumber 
market today is the growing scarcity of fir and 
hemlock at the wholesale distribution yards, 
most of the dimension sizes and all sizes and 
grades of boards being in low supply as the 
dealers draw heavily from these stocks, and the 
arrival of fresh supplies by water is restricted 
by reason of the strikes of seamen and long- 
shoremen on both coasts. This outlaw strike, 
now entering on its fifth week has succeeded 
thus far in closing most of the larger saw- 
mills and logging camps on the West Coast, 
and has forced 240 lumber cargo ships out of 
commission on both coasts. Due to very 
light cargo arrivals through November, the 
prompt sale of all transit lots as offered, and 
heavy withdrawals from local wholesale 
stocks, the strain between supply and de- 
mand grows more acute daily, and most sales 
are at a substantial premium over previous 
list prices. Local stocks are thoroughly 
broken, and shippers on the West Coast are 
accepting no new business calling for mill 
shipment so that there is a strong sellers’ 
market in which the price for each parcel 
is dictated by the factors which govern the 
sale. This applied to all of the most popular 
dimension sizes, to all types of boards and 
to the upper grades of finish. Wholesale 
offices here are booking orders freely for fir 
uppers to be shipped in mixed lots by rail 
direct from the mills to the dealers. Prices 
for this class of stock are from $3 to $5 
above the October level, and the interior all- 
rail mills are able to accept this class of 
business and have thus far had little diffi- 
culty in making shipments. 

No arrivals of West Coast cargoes are 
listed for December. 

May Ask Emergency Rail Rate 

At the office of the Intercoastal Lumber 
Distributors’ Association in East 44th Street, 
Secretary Titus advises that the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association at Seattle will 
shortly submit an appeal to the proper rail- 
road officials to establish an emergency rate 
of $14 on lumber from the Pacific Northwest 
to Atlantic Coast points. Mr. Titus points 
out that when the strike started the’ mills 
had orders in hand for 180,000,000 feet for 
shipment to the Atlantic seaboard, which if 
now moved by rail would fill 5,400 box cars. 
The West Coast association will make this 
move for an emergency rail rate if the strike 
is not ended early this week. It is proposed 
that if this rate is established it shall re- 
main in force ten days after the strike 
period ends. 

The local retail dealers in the suburban 
sections are drawing toward the end of an 
unusually busy season, and through the 
winter months will deliver double the amount 
of lumber that was called for last winter. 
They are having difficulty in securing needed 
supplies of fir and hemlock at the whole- 
sale docks, and are turning their atten- 
tion to low grade North Carolina pine and 
eastern spruce in the small dimension sizes, 
but there are delays in securing delivery 
of these items either by rail or water. There 
is an urgent call for coarse boards of all 
types. Spruce scantling and boards are 
scarce and very firm in price. Quotations are 
from $2 to $3 above the October level. The 
1x6- and 8-inch rough spruce delivered at 
New York points by rail have been booked 
at $35 and as high as $37, and the dressed 
boards at $31@34. Local commission houses 
are quoting $6.25@6.50 for standard slab lath 
delivered by rail, and some of the mills 
will not accept full-car orders even at these 
top figures. 

No permanent secretary has yet been 
named to succeed the late W. W. Schupner 
by the directors of the National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association. Sid L. Dar- 
ling is carrying on temporarily at the 42nd 
Street headquarters. Action may be taken 
by the directors at an early date, or may be 
deferred until the annual convention of the 
organization in May. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


The lumber trade has had to contend with 
some unusually cold and stormy weather, so 
that building plans in many cases have been 
deferred. An optimistic spirit prevails as to 
the longer outlook. The lumber market shows 
much strength, and numerous advances have 
lately taken place. Southern pine roofers, 
for example, are up $1 from the level of 
several weeks ago. 


HARDWOODS—tThe trade is slowing down 
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with the approach of the holiday season, but 
sales for the past month were larger with 
most dealers than in the same month a year 
ago. The furniture factories have been do- 
ing an increased amount of buying, and all 
indications point to larger retail sales of 
furniture than for several years. Prices in 
most woods are holding firm, and some diffi- 
culty is found in obtaining certain items. 


WESTERN PINES—With no change occur- 
ring of late in the West Coast strike situa- 
tion, prices have maintained a firm level. 
They are expected to remain firm for some 
time, owing to the fact that some of the 
large mills are not operating, because of 
labor troubles. Others which are operating 
are sold up for some weeks ahead. Retailers 
are not adding much to their stocks in this 
section, owing to the cold weather. 


NORTHERN PINE—The market is firm, 
with no heavy supplies available at mills. 
The severe weather, which has set in earlier 
than usual, has put a check upon building 
operations, and not much lumber is being 
moved out of retail yards. The tendency of 
prices of West Coast, as well as of southern 
pine lumber, to reach a higher level, is help- 
ing to create a firm level in northern pine 


also. 
Baltimore, Md. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—Demand is on 
the increase, and range of prices is higher, 
partly because of a strike preventing receipt 
of West Coast stocks. Requirements of con- 
sumers were already large, and gains are 
progressive, while the mills have either 
reached their maximum of output or begin 
to find themselves hampered by winter 
weather. Distributors here are not infre- 
quently embarrassed by inability to get stocks 
promptly. Box makers have their yards full 
of lumber, bought at relatively low figures 
in advance of the rise in prices. 


LONGLEAF PINE — Longleaf is being 
sought on an impressive scale, because of 
curtailment of forwardings from the West 
Coast. Mills are doing all they can to ex- 
pedite production, but find it by no means 
easy to take care of the demand. The prices 
of timbers have moved upward rapidly, and 
all quotations are much stronger. Yards are 
all trying to augment their holdings. 


CYPRESS — Along’ with 
cypress has moved up in price, while the 
demand is attaining proportions that pro- 
ducers and distributors thought would never 
come again, with potential buyers obliged to 
meet the figures asked. 


WEST COAST WoOODS—Douglas fir is in 
very urgent demand, with buyers doing all 
they can to augment their assortments, which 
are freely drawn upon. Requirements of 
consumers have expanded to a degree that 
will cause a scarcity of lumber for some 
time after termination of the seamen’s strike. 
Ponderosa pine, white pine, spruce and other 
western woods are in very urgent demand, 
and prices are being marked up almost every 
day. From increases of $1 to $2 and $3 per 
1,000 feet, the producers have taken to add- 
ing $5 at every clip, and there is a real rush 
to place orders. 

HARDWOODS—Distributors are eager to 
have the mills enter into commitments, be- 
cause of a scarcity of many items. Pro- 
ducers will take an order at a certain figure, 
but will decline to book forward business 
at present level, preferring to take their 
chances on the market. Stocks at the mills 
have been reduced to a point where they 
are unable to take care of the business offer- 
ing, with bad weather retarding production. 
Furniture manufacturers and other consum- 
ers are on the hunt for stocks and stand 
ready to pick up any that may be found. 


Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
Association of American Railroads shows that 
the revenue freight for the two weeks ended 
Nov. 21, 1926, totaled 1,574,172 cars, as follows: 
Forest products, 70,922 cars (an increase of 
679 cars above the amount for the two weeks 
ended Nov. 7); grain, 70,841 cars; livestock, 
41,964 cars; coal, 322,084 cars; ore, 61,210 
cars; coke, 22,366 cars; merchandise, 336,537 
cars; and miscellaneous 648,248 cars. The 
total loadings for the two weeks ended Nov. 21 
show an increase of 679 cars above the amount 
for the two weeks ended Nov. 7. 
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DoucLAs FIR EXPLOITATION 
& Export Co. 


Head Office: 


1125 HENRY BUILDING, SEATTLE 


EXPORT SHIPPERS 


Cargo and Parcel Shipments 
TO ALL FOREIGN MARKETS 








Douglas Fir Noble Fir 
Pacific Hemlock 
Sitka Spruce 





BRANCH OFFICES: 


Portland, Oregon 
San Francisco, California 
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HOTEL BENSON 


PORTLAND'S 
Most Distinctive 
Hotel 

Conveniently lo- 
cated to Banking, 
Business and 
Amusement Cen- 


ters of City. 


All rooms with 
bath, $2.50 and up. 


R. K. KELLER 
and W. E. BOYD, 
Managing 
Directors 
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Manager 








12 Years Manufacturing and Distributing. 
Stocks on hand at all times for Prompt Shipment. 


CEDAR CRAFT PRODUCTS, Inc. 
1052 Stuart Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 





Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner 


A useful vest pocket manual including a lum- 
ber calculator for standard sizes, log rules, 
estimated weights of lumber and miscellaneous 
useful lumber tabulations. Prepaid, 50 cents. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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George A. Ward, manager of the Ogden, 
Utah, unit of the Anderson Lumber Co., is re- 
covering from an operation. 


John L. Moore of Faust Bros. Lumber Co., 
Jackson, Miss., spent several days last week 
in Chicago on business. 


Maurice Springer, prominent Olympia 
(Wash.) lumberman, has been elected president 
of the Olympia Community Chest. 


D. Kemp Edwards, Ottawa, Canada, is enjoy- 
ing an extensive vacation at Bournemouth, Eng- 
land, with his wife and daughter. 


L. F. Driver, formerly with the E. L. Bruce 
Company’s office in Chicago, has become office 
manager of the C. H. Worcester Co. at 135 
So. LaSalle Street, Chicago. 


On Dec. 1, John H. McGath became manager 
of the Dealers Lumber & Coal Co., Columbus, 
Ohio. He has been associated with the South 
Side-Steelton Lumber Co. for many years. 


I. F. Downer of Hallack & Howard Lumber 
Co., Denver, Colo., was appointed by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of his city as a member of 
the committee to help Mayor Ben F. Stapleton 
in planning the 1937 municipal budget. 


Grant P. Davidson, Ottawa, Canada, has sold 
his interests in the business of James David- 
son’s Sons to his brother, E. Keith Davidson. 
At a recent meeting of the Ottawa Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, Grant Davidson was 
given a gold signet ring. 


Leaving the Southwest Lumber Mills (Inc.), 
MeNary, Ariz., Robert G. Brink has joined his 
father, Arthur Brink, in the Tri-State Lumber 
& Shingle Co. at Kansas City, Mo. Mr. Brink 
will travel for his new company, and handle its 
advertising and copy writing. 


Cecil S. Walker, Vancouver, B. C., has been 
appointed field engineer in eastern Canada for 
British Columbia Plywoods (Ltd.), and has 
begun work. He is a brother of M. M. Walker, 
eastern Canada field man for the Red Cedar 
Shingle Bureau, British Columbia division. 


H. M. Hayward has been re-elected presi- 
dent of the Associated Lumber Salesmen of 
Kansas City, Mo. Antone K. West was named 
secretary-treasurer, and Alfred Jones and Hal 
Spink, directors. Holdover directors are: Harry 
Suits and Gilbert Hills. 


The Belnap Bros. Lumber Co., Ogden, Utah, 
has been joined by Byron Belnap, younger 
brother of V. B. Belnap, manager of the firm. 
Mr. Belnap recently returned from Germany, 
where he spent nearly three years as a mis- 
sionarv of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter 
Day Saints. 


Ernest Dolge, president-treasurer of Ernest 
Dolge (Inc.), and Morris Kleiner, president of 
the Liberty and Model lumber companies, all 
of Tacoma, Wash.. have heen chosen on a 
committee of the Tacoma Chamber of Com- 
merce to recommend changes in handling traffic 
in the city. 


William Vogeles of Richard P. Baer & Co., 
Baltimore, Md., spent several days last week in 
North Carolina where he was impressed by the 
deficiency of the lumber supply. Already some 
logging crews are working in water up to their 
hips, especially those logging the Dismal Swamp 
and other low-lying areas. Meanwhile, demand 
has expanded rapidly. 


Don C. Anderson of the Twin Harbors Lum- 
her Co., Aberdeen, Wash., was in Baltimore, 
Md., several days recentiy during which time 
he visited trade in company with Arthur V. 


Charshee, local representative of the company 
for thirteen years. Mr. Anderson had traveled 
the eastern seaboard, and started for home after 
his Baltimore stay. 


Corydon Wagner, vice president and treasurer 
of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., and 
J. P. Weyerhaeuser, Jr., executive vice presi- 
dent of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., have 
been nominated for positions on the board of 
directors of the Tacoma (Wash.) Chamber of 
Commerce. Hold-over members of the board 
include, L. B. Macdonald, president of the 
Builders Lumber & Millwork Co., and O. V. 
Snyder, president and general manager of the 
Pacific Match Co. 


C. D. Hudson, Washington, D. C., manager 
of the Wooden Box Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, and formerly with the Hudson Lumber 
Co., Spokane, Wash., visited the latter city re- 
cently following the convention of wooden box 
manufacturers in San Francisco. While in the 
city, he addressed the construction and industry 
committee of the Spokane Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the entire body on succeeding days. 
His subject was, “The Changing Attitude of 
the East Toward the West.” 


Five prominent Olympia lumbermen have 
filed articles of incorporation for the Lumber- 
men’s Clinic, “to give medical aid to sawmill 
and timber workers.” The incorporators are 
C. R. Bordeaux, E. E. Westman, W. H. 
Schultz, Edward Anderson and Maurice 
Springer. The action was taken, it was ex- 
plained, to reorganize the former clinic of the 
same name, to conform with a ruling of the 
State supreme court, which held that features 
of the previous clinic did not conform with 
incorporation laws of the State. 


R. E. O'Malley, Missouri superintendent of 
insurance. has been appointed by the circuit 
court of Jackson County as the temporary agent 
in charge of Manufacturing Lumbermen’s Un- 
derwriters, Kansas City, Mo. Mr. O’Malley 
states that there is no reason for any assured 
being uneasy about his insurance, and that when 
the examination of the company is finished, it is 
thought the affairs of the exchange will be 
shown as satisfactory. The business will be con- 
ducted as usual, with all losses under policies 
in effect settled promptly, he states. 


Ray W. Smith, who has been in the lumber 
industry since 1914, will launch a commission 
lumber business Jan. 1, 1937, as the R. W. 
Smith Lumber Co., 7715 South Shore Drive, 
Chicago. Mr. Smith has been direct sales rep- 
resentative in northern Illinois and southern 
Wisconsin for the Hammond Lumber Co. (Inc.). 
Chicago, for ten years, and will continue to 
represent that concern in its redwood line. Mr. 
Smith entered the retail lumber business with 
his father at St. Charles, Iowa, and later joined 
- Highland Park Lumber Co., Des Moines. 
owa. 


The ninth trip sponsored by the Ohio Asso- 
ciation of Retail Lumber Dealers to the forests 
and lumber mills of the West Coast and South 
scheduled for Jan. 23 to Feb. 12 has created 
nation-wide interest, according to Findley M. 
Torrence, secretary of the association. The 
interest has been so universal that the associa- 
tion has decided to offer the trip to anyone in 
the construction industry. up to a limit of 125. 
The trip covers 7.000 miles in twenty-one days. 
with only first class transportation and hotels 
heing used. Manufacturers and manufacturers’ 
associations will entertain the party all along 
the route. Additional information on the tour 
may he had by writing Mr. Torrence at 
Xenia, Ohio. 
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Plan Wholesale Lumber Firm 


CLevELAND, O., Nov. 30.—Tom Dougherty, 
president of the Dougherty Lumber Co. here, 
is head of the new Industrial Wholesale Lum- 
ber Co. under organization in this city. He 
headed the retail company for 25 years and will 
retain his connection with that firm along with 
his duties as head of the new concern. 

The wholesale company has purchased the 
former Fishel-Marks plant, comprising eleven 
acres of land, a three-story office building and 
a concrete warehouse, and will spend $50,000 
for alterations and additions to the site. Around 
— men will be employed at the wholesale 
plant. 

Other officers of the company include, Ralph 
H. Clarke, chairman of the board of the Apex 
Electric Co., chairman of the board, and Paul 
Leis, vice president. 

_ 


Operation of Sawmill Started 


WINNFIELD, La., Nov. 30.—The Mansfield 
Hardwood Lumber Co. of Louisiana (Inc.) 
began operating its new sawmill here, Nov. 16. 
The new plant replaces the mill destroyed by 
fire last June at a $100,000 loss. Tracy L. 
Harrel, general manager of the company, says 
that the new unit with modern equipment in- 
stalled is superior to the former one. Resuming 
of operations gave work to approximately 150 
men. 

The lumber company located its mill here 
twenty-seven years ago. H. B. Johnson of 
Shreveport became president of the firm in 1929 
at the death of his father, A. S. Johnson. 
Brown McCullough of Shreveport has been 
vice president since 1922. Mr. Harrel has been 
general manager of the mill since 1919. John 
McCloy, superintendent of the logging depart- 
ment, and Harold McCloy, office manager, 
have been in the firm’s employ for about a 
dozen years. 





New Furniture Making Plant 
to Open in Indiana 


EVANSVILLE, INb., Nov. 30.—Organization of 
the Regal Furniture Corp., which will manu- 
facture bedroom suites in the old Regal 
Cabinet Shops (Inc.), here, has been an- 
nounced. William A. Carson, president of the 
Sunbeam Electric Manufacturing Co., will head 
the new business. Other officers are: 

Vice president—Daniel Wertz. 

Vice president and general manager— 
Michael J. Whalen. 

Treasurer—Thomas J. Morton, Jr. 

Secretary—Fred G. Kaub. 

Mr. Wertz is well known in hardwood lum- 
ber manufacturing circles. Mr. Whalen has 
moved here from Huntington, W. Va., where 
he was general manager of a furniture plant. 

The firm will make medium-priced bedroom 
suites, and will go into production as soon as 
the required labor can be procured. Between 
300 and 400 men will receive jobs when the 
plant begins operating. 





Council to Protect Interests of 
Manufacturer, Consumer 


Representatives of fifty-four manufacturers 
and associations in the construction and home 
furnishing field at a meeting in Chicago, Nov. 
18, voted to incorporate the Manufacturers 
Housing Promotion Council, and selected In- 
dianapolis as temporary headquarters. Russell 
G. Creviston, director of advertising and sales 
promotion of Crane Co., is chairman of the 
Council. H. M. Shackelford of Johns-Man- 
ville and H. H. Hobart of the Curtis Com- 
panies were elected vice chairmen at the Chi- 
cago meeting. Other officers named were: I. N. 
Tate of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., St. Paul. 
treasurer, and J. Frank Cantwell, Indianapolis, 
managing director. 

The Council was organized to protect the 
interests of the manufacturer of building ma- 
terials and home equipment, and those of the 
consumer, it was explained by Mr. Creviston, 
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“The consumer will benefit from the activities 
of the Council in emphasizing quality construc- 
tion,” he said. “The purpose of the group is 
to see that the building dollar is wisely in- 
vested as to design, construction, materials, and 
finance. Its aims will be accomplished by 
working with existing agencies and educating 
the buyer.” 





Georges Who Prevent Indiscriminate 
Georging Elect Official Georges 


George W. Dulany, Jr., Secretary and God- 
father of the “Society for the Prevention of 
Calling Sleeping-Car Porters ‘George,’” an- 
nounces a new group of officers to serve for an 
indeterminate period, or until death or other 
calamities make changes necessary, The Patron 
Saints, George Washington and George Dewey, 
were in solemn reverence unanimously re- 
affirmed. Due at least in part to the political 
eclipse of Senator George H. Moses (these 
Georges must maintain their positions in the 
firmament if they are to be honored) he has 
been replaced as president by Senator Walter 
F. George of Georgia. It is rumored that the 
euphony of “George of Georgia” had something 
to do with the Senator’s election. The Sena- 
tor’s place as vice-president has been filled by 
George Arliss. George Ade, poet laureate ; 
George M. Cohan, lyrist, and George, Cardinal 
Mundelein, chaplain, have been returned to 
office. Prince George has acceded to the office 
of English representative, replacing his de- 
ceased parent, King George V. Georges Clemen- 
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SURE, Chicago Knows Its George Who's Secretary 
of a Society of More Than 30,000 Georges, and a 
Letter Thus Addressed Was Delivered Right to Him 


ceau, deceased, has been replaced as French 
Charge-de-Affairs by Georges Carpentier, popu- 
lar ex-pugilist. A new office, that of steward, 
has been created for King George of Greece. 
George B. Cortelyou, Jr., secretary of the treas- 
ury; George “Babe” Ruth, sergeant-at-arms ; 
and George W. Dulany, Jr., secretary, have 
been returned to office. Senator George re- 
plied to Mr. Dulany, “My Dear Sir.—Permit 
me to acknowledge your letter of November 4. 
It would be a genuine pleasure to serve as the 
President of the ‘George’ society, and I will 
esteem it an honor to have you present my 
name if you believe it advisable to do so. 
Walter F. George.” 

What Mr. Dulany started as a joke 16 years 
ago has reached the proportions of a well known 
national institution, numbering more _ than 
30,000 members, and requiring space for the 
storage of thousands of pieces of correspond- 
ence from various parts of the world. Some 
of the members have suggested that the organ- 
ization hold a meeting at some time, preferably 
on St. George’s Day, at Lake George or George- 
town. 

Two bits of research can be credited to the 
society. One of these reveals that of 12,558 
Pullman porters, only 362 are named George. 
The other fixes the origin of the habit of calling 
SCP’S George. Old time traveling men were 
wont to address the porters as Mr. Pullman, 
later as George Pullman, and finally with the 
brief and familiar “George.” 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Buffalo Briefs 


Burrato, N. Y., Nov. 30.—Raymond T. 
Jones, president R. T. Jones Lumber Co. (Inc.), 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., left Nov. 26 for a 
winter vacation at his home in Miami Beach, 
Florida. 


Charles N. Perrin, formerly of Blakeslee, 
Perrin & Darling, (Inc.), local lumber whole- 
salers, has been appointed sole trustee in the 
reorganization proceedings of Zimmerman Lum- 
ber (Inc.). Bids will be presented to Federal 
Judge John Knight, Dec. 7, when it will be 
decided whether to sell the company’s assets 
in parts or as a whole. 


A sales position with the Trotter-Kelleran 
Lumber Co., Buffalo, has been taken by J. B. 
Morningstar, who will cover southern and east- 
ern New York. He has been connected with 
the wholesale lumber trade of the city for 
fifteen years, specializing in West Coast prod- 
ucts. 


Recent visitors to local lumber offices in- 
cluded: K. F, Richards, sales manager Pacific 
States Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash.; Harold 
Culter, sales manager Hammond Cedar Co., 
Hammond, B. C.; N. H. Morgan, New York 
representative of Shevlin Pine Sales Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; H. S. Pinkerton, sales man- 
ager Willamette Valley Lumber Co., Dallas, 
Ore., and R, R. Reynolds, New York City, 


wholesaler. 
se 


Wisconsin Lumberman Awarded 
Honorary Doctorate 


OsukosH, Wis., Nov. 30.—The Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation has been informed by the New York 
State College of Forestry at Syracuse Uni- 
versity that an honorary Doctorate was 
awarded to R. B. Goodman of Marinette, Wis., 
Noy. 20, at the convocation celebrating the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the college. Mr. 
Goodman was recognized because of his out- 
standing contribution to the advancement of 
private forestry. The Goodman operations are 
handled under advanced forestry methods and 
have been the inspiration for the adoption of 
similar plans by other companies. 

Mr. Goodman has studied lumber operations 
and reforestation in the chief lumber producing 
sections of the United States and Europe. His 
analytical studies relating to land use and prac- 
tical forestry have won wide recognition 
among foresters and lumbermen in this coun- 
try and abroad. For many years he has served 
with distinction on the Wisconsin Conserva- 
tion Commission, and has been president of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers Association twice. 





Becomes Sales Manager for 
Wire Products 


Ed. W. Smith, general manager of sales 
Pittsburgh Steel Co., announces the appoint- 
ment of W. G. Hume as manager of sales of 
wire products, effective Dec. 1. Mr. Hume 
began his business career in the St. Louis office 
of Pittsburgh Steel Co. in 1911. In 1915 he 
became assistant sales manager of Keystone 
Steel & Wire Co., and in 1925 was made gen- 
eral sales manager of that company. Since 
1929 he has been assistant to the president of 
Northwestern Barb Wire Co., Sterling, III. 

Wm. Steytler has been transferred to the 
Philadelphia office of Pittsburgh Steel Co. as 
district sales manager, and C. L. Wade has 
been transferred from the Philadelphia office to 
the Pittsburgh office. 


THE Srmpliriep Practice Division of the 
Bureau of Standards announces that a simpli- 
fied list of capacities and dimensions has been 
adopted for stock wooden butter tubs, based 
on a factual survey made by the American 
Association of Creamery Butter Manufacturers. 
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Loose Leaf Tally Books 


TALLY SHEETS with 
Waterproof Lines 
Samples and Catalog 
on Request 

Tally Cards Rules 

Crayon auges 

Rule Cases Hammer Stamps 

Pickaroons Marking Sticks 

Car Movers Leather Aprons 

Tally Pencils Load Binders 
Books for Lumbermen 


FRANK R. BUCK & CO. 


2133 Touhy Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Car Door Lumber Rollers Sectional Board Rules 











Richard Shipping Corp. 


Established 1847 


44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collectior of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 











HANDY BOOKS ror LUMBERMEN 


A COPY FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGC 











Something New 


J. H. Miner has improved his Edger. Now 
it has improvements not found in any other at 
any price. Hardened feed rolls, rope lift for 2- 
inch to 4-inch thicknesses, cut shows roller 
hooked up for 4-inch, variable belt feed (13) 
the lever (3) is handy to run 4-inch with the 
lightest power. The tail sawyer feeds it up to 
10,000, takes boards same as live rolls, no fol- 
lowing the board to make it feed and go 
straight. The four spur rolls “C,’ “C,” and 
“A-C” guide every board STRAIGHT. 

No mill can make a dollar today cutting small 
logs on the carriage, or edging on the carriage. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


in a Gang Edger 


side of the board. Set the side rail B to frac- 
tions of one-eighth by eccentric “B-B,” it stays 
SET, a saving when ripping molding stock. 
Quick change of saws with plain or roller 
bearing. The shift saw is as rigid when set 
from 2 inches to 15 inches as if it was fast to 
the shaft. The fibre pins (19), 1x3 inches, close 
up, prevent spreading, lumber same width. Be- 
ing all assembled, move it on the yard, drive it 
from a rear wheel of a truck, reclaim and trim 
lumber, raising the grade of what is often culls. 
Lumber is set on edge to be trimmed by (12) 
and is cut smooth and square, trims up to 12 





Take an 8-inch log 12 feet long, sawn on the 
carriage, six lines made, turned three times, 
three pieces—2x4-inch made, 24 feet. If sawn 
“live” four lines made, turned but once, two 
slabs against 4, the center piece edging 6 
inches, 30 feet made in half the time. 


For the Planing Mill 


With Simonds solid 13-gauge saws, it cuts 
dry lumber SMOOTH, no splintering the under 


inches, it is belted from pulley (20). Large 
fibre pulley (15) runs a slacker belt than with 
iron, its a weather pulley. The lightest run- 
ning, the lightest power hardly notices it. Over 
12,000 in use from Maine to Florida, and from 
Virginia to New Mexico. Hustlers clear its 
cost in less than 30 days run. Priced from 
$150.00 and up for mills of 25,000.—J. H. Miner, 
Meridian, Miss. 
—Advertisement. 








NEWS LETTERS 


(Continued from Page 63) 
take a sharp advance between now and Jan. 
1; prices were advanced about two weeks 
ago. 

SHINGLES AND LATH—The shingle mar- 
ket has been very brisk, and prices are con- 
stantly getting stronger; many yards are 
placing orders for shipment the latter part 
of December. Lath stocks are low and prices 
firm, No. 1 bringing $4@4.25; No. 2, $3.25@ 
3.50, mill. 


New Orleans, La. 


SOUTHDPRN PINE—Production was about 
ten million feet less than orders and nine 
million feet less than shipments for the four 
weeks that ended with Nov. 21. Unfilled 
orders that day at 126 mills amounted to 
89,838,000 feet. Reports of 24 companies 
made to the Southern Pine Lumber Ex- 











change, including sales made on Nov. 28, 
were 661 cars more than in the month of 
October. There is a very active market for 
all grades, and quite a noticeable pick-up 
has been made in the demand for kiln dried 
saps for export. Of a seasonable decline in 
the volume of demand, there are no signs. 
Indications, indeed, are that both manufac- 
turers and retailers will have short inven- 


tories. The local retail trade is keeping up 
well. 
CYPRESS—There have been sharp ad- 


vances in the prices of all items of cypress 
lumber. Demand is keeping ahead of pro- 
duction to some extent, so there is still a 
shortage of some items of finished lumber. 
However, mills are not refusing any orders, 
but are filling all that are coming in. 


HARDWOODS—Buying activity is reported, 
with a tendency to advancing prices. There 
has been no interference with shipments of 
lumber to the United Kingdom, the Conti- 
nent, or to any ports other than Pacific 
Coast ports on account of the strike of 
steamship employees. The export demand is 
steady and good, and difficulty is experienced 
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in getting sap gum. There have been ad- 
vances in prices of white oak, red oak, floor. 
ing oak, sap gum, tupelo and poplar. The 
domestic market shows no sign of decreas. 
ing volume. Each passing day brings closer 
the period of seasonal curtailment of out- 
put by rains. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS—The market is 
getting stronger day by day. Practically 
every consuming industry is buying. Prices 
have firmed and are higher than they were 
two weeks ago by $1 to as much as $5. The 
bigger increases are on the heavier thick- 
nesses. Flooring mills are busy and taking 
large quantities of flooring oak. Furniture 
factories and makers of sash and door and 
interior trim are buying heavily. The indus- 
try has a domestic market for practically al] 
the dry hardwood it can deliver, and now 
finds European buyers willing to pay higher 
prices to secure their needs. Ash is being 
bought widely. So is poplar. Gum stocks 
are being rapidly cleaned up, and as the 
stock diminishes, prices go higher. For the 
first time in the experience of the industry, 
alternate woods are being used instead of 
the unobtainable items of gum. Oak has 
come into its own again. 


Warren, Ark. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE—Continued heavy 
demand, which has resulted in price ad- 
vances on many items the last half of this 
month, has featured the market. Though 
demand usually slackens the latter part of 
November, so far there has been no indica- 
tion of any let-up. Practically all business 
booked is for shipment this year, although 
many buyers are urging the mills to accept 
orders for shipment early next year. The few 
forward orders reported accepted were 
booked at from $1 to $2.50 over current list. 
Most mills are unwilling to accept such busi- 
ness, because stocks are already badly 
broken and operators are not yet able to 
determine just what costs are going to be 
after Jan. 1. Some mills have already an- 
nounced wage increases effective Dec. 1, and 
most other large operators will likely post 
wage advances before the end of the year. 
Several recent sales of 6-inch No. 2 boards 
have been reported at $20.50, mill, and 8- 
and 10-inch No. 2 shiplap have sold for $21 
to $22, mill. The recognized going price for 
No. 3 shiplap is $17.50. Small-mill operators 
continue to have all the business they can 
take care of at advances of 50 cents to $1. 
Their stocks are badly broken, and present 
order files leave little opportunity to level 
up assortments for another six or eight 
weeks. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS—No. 1, 4/4 gum 
has jumped $5 to $8, sales being reported as 
high as $31, mill, against around $24 the first 
part of the month. No. 2, 4/4 sap gum is 
up $2 to $3. All items of white and red oak 
have advanced $4 to $8. Flooring oak is 
very scarce throughout this section. Small 
operators have little dry stock for quick 
shipment, and are asking premiums over cur- 
rent price level. Some mills may experience 
difficulty in buying rough flooring stock to 
fill orders for early spring delivery. All 
flooring plants report heavy: sales this 
month, which will take all stock that can be 
reproduced in 13/16x2%-inch select and No.1 
common white and red. Some of the better 
and lower grades in various widths and 
thicknesses are in limited supply. Demand 
for dimension and other specially worked 
stock is far heavier than the mills can sup- 
ply, with more orders being offered for ship- 
ment early next year than the mills are 
booking. Hardwood finish and trim continue 
in good demand, with mills having all of the 
orders for this stock that they care to have 
on their books. If demand continues heavy, 
or if a rainy spell of weather should set in 
to curtail production, prices would probably 
advance further. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


SOUTHWEST MARKET—The § statistical 
position of the Southwest lumber market is 
the best for this season in seven years. A 
good accumulation of orders and a scarcity 
of stocks have created a sellers’ market in 
this district during the last two weeks, and 
the trend of prices is steadily upward. Since 
the first week in November, various species 
and grades of lumber have advanced gen- 
erally from $1 to $5. Not for a long time 
have dealers seen so much activity as the 


(Continued on Page 71) 
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LUMBER MARKET REVIEW 


Active Hardwood Demand Meets Low Mill Stocks and 
Quotations Advance Further 


Reports of advancing prices are general throughout the hard- 
wood markets, the southern gums being especially strong, while 
leading Appalachian species have been marked up, and a new 
northern hardwood list, showing advances on birch, the maples 
and basswood, has been issued. Total hardwood sales in the two 
weeks ended Nov. 21 are reported to be well above production, 
and considerably ahead of shipments, the depletion of mill stocks 
making it increasingly difficult to fill orders promptly. The rela- 
tion of supply to demand varies a good deal in different species, 
and some grades of popular woods are getting quite scarce. The 
furniture factories continue the leading buyers, and reports indi- 
cate that they already have on their books all the business they 
can handle for several months, with the outlook good for an 
even greater volume. Flooring has been in quite active call, 
with some scarcity of rough oak strips reported in the South, 
and more orders for oak are reported coming from foreign mar- 
kets. Demand for industrial items seems to be improving, 
railroads being in the market for their needs, and miscellaneous 
consumers calling for more dimension stock. 


Eastern Spruce, Northern Pine and Hemlock Bookings 
Greatly Exceed Last Year's 


Northern pine sales showed considerable improvement 
in the two weeks ended Nov. 21—to 47 percent above last 
year’s total at identical mills, largely as a result of inter- 
ference with supply of western woods by strikes; and, in 
sympathy with other species, northern pine is firming up. 
There is practically no production. With total mill stocks 
only 12 percent above last year’s, many items are getting 
into short supply. Industrial demand for low grades is 
more active than that for building items, as cold weather 
has restricted operations in Northwest and Niagara areas. 

Northern hemlock bookings in the two weeks ended Nov. 
21 rose to 38 percent above last year’s, but were a little 
below output. Stocks are above last year’s, but market 
prospects are considered good. List prices are unchanged. 

Eastern spruce has been in very active demand, as a 
result of the shutting off of competitive fir cargo arrivals, 
and as mill stocks have been depleted by a good year’s 
business, and output, especially of smaller mills, is at a 
low point, the market has advanced $1 to $4. 


West Coast Water Movement Still Tied Up; Rail Ship- 
ments in Heavier Demand With Prices Stiffer 


Settlement of the marine strike on the West Coast seems 
nearer, with negotiations nearly completed for ending the 
tie-up of the coastwise carriers to California. Cargo ship- 
ments in the two weeks ended Nov. 28 declined almost to 
the vanishing point, but there was a further gain in the 
trail movement. With the mill output about one-third be- 
low normal, total shipments were only about fifteen per- 
cent below the production, so that accumulation of stocks 
is being avoided—although indications are that there will 
be a heavy volume of orders and shipments as soon as the 
strike ends. 

The rail movement is active, and there is more business 
being offered, at present market for future shipment, than 
the mills care to accept, in view of the advancing tendency 
of the whole lumber market, with early mark-ups likely. 
As there is no water movement to California, and stocks 
there have been greatly depleted by active building demand, 
the rail movement to that market has been stimulated; 
and a proposal may be made to the railroads for encourage- 
ment of rail shipping to the Atlantic coast by granting of 
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Statistics, Page 58 — Market Reports, Pages 62-65, 68, 71 — Prices, Pages 70-7! 


an emergency rate of $14 a thousand. On the eastern 
seaboard, spot stocks have been reduced to a low point, 
and the discount from list is now only $7.50. Urgent needs 
are being supplied from other producing sections, and thus 
business is being permanently lost to the West Coast indus- 
try; but there are heavy unfilled orders for the Atlantic 
coast at the mills, and undoubtedly, as soon as the strike 
is settled, there will be brisk buying to replenish terminal 
and yard assortments there. Light arrivals of British Co- 
lumbia lumber find a ready market. 


Western Pine Sales 52 Percent Above Last Year's; 
Prices of Most Items Are Firm 


Western pine mills in the two weeks ended Nov. 21 re- 
ported bookings in excess of their production and 52 per- 
cent above last year’s level for the corresponding period. 
In relation to this increased sales volume, mill stocks about 
10 percent above last year’s must be considered rather low, 
more especially as unfilled orders at identical mills were 
about 60 percent above last year’s level. Some orders ap- 
pear to have been diverted from the West Coast fir mills 
to the western pine, more especially to the California pro- 
ducers. Eastern trade is showing some of the slowing 
down effects of colder weather, and perhaps also of buying 
to get in ahead of recent advances in the list. The item 
leading the demand is probably selects, especially the No. 1. 
Inventories of shop are low and it is in fair demand and 
firm, the No. 1 selling a good deal better than lower grades. 
There is a steady movement of the No. 2 commons, as 
throughout the past year, and this grade is not in excess 
footage. Nos. 3 and 4 have shown occasional softness, 
particularly the wider, in which No. 2 wide shares. Box 
demand is holding up well, however, and is expected to 
absorb a considerable quantity of these lowers. 


Southern Pine Reports Heavy Demand, With Stocks 
Lower and Prices Advancing 


Southern pine bookings continued heavily in excess of produc- 
tion, and also well above shipments, in the two weeks ended 
Nov. 21; so that stocks were further depleted and there was an 
addition to already-full order files. Some of the eastern buying 
arises from inability to secure water shipments of West Coast 
stock—one result being that timbers are in heavy call and very 
strong—but trade throughout the sales territory is active, partly 
because building is going ahead, with a big year’s volume ex- 
pected in 1937, and partly because buying for forward needs is 
being stimulated by price advances. Many middle West retail 
distributors are rounding out their stocks. Some offers of busi- 
ness for advance delivery have been received, but naturally the 
mills are unwilling to load themselves up with this on a steadily 
rising market. Mills often have a good deal of difficulty in 
furnishing mixed-car assortments, and individual mills price 
high the items of which they are short, so there is a rather wide 
range in quotations. 

North Carolina shortleaf mills report continued active demand 
from the South for building lumber, and a steady call for good 
quantities of box, so that prices practically throughout the list 
have been advancing. Small-mill output is low and framing is 
scarcer, while it has been more difficult to buy air dried roofers 
even at price advances. The shortleaf mills report a recent 
increase in the volume of inquiry from the North and East. 

Arkansas Soft Pine mills, both large and small, report sales 
far above seasonal normal, and exceeding their ability to supply 
it, for mills’ stocks throughout producing territory are depleted 
and broken in assortment. Some buyers are so eager to get 
orders on the mills’ books that they are offering to pay premiums 
above current lists. 
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THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


SOUTHERN PINE 


East and west side mills have reported the following average f. o. b. mill sales prices on.southern pine to the Southern Pine Lumber Ex- 
change, New Orleans, La., for sales made in the period Nov. 18-23, but, where prices for this period were not available, prices for the month to 
date have been inserted and starred (*): 


West East 
Side Side 
Flooring, Standard 
Lengths 
1x3 rift 
B&better 
Shortleaf.. 63.75 60.69 
No. 1— 
Shortleaf..*50.40 *54.50 
No. 3 ....%32.75 %37.00 
1x3 flat 
grain— 
B&better . 37.41 37.89 
| eer 34.71 36.30 
No. 2 ..... 25.83 26.43 
1x4 rift— 
Bé&better.. 
Shortleaf.. 65.20 58.00 
No. 1— 
Shortleaf.. 55.25 *55.00 
1x4 flat 
grain— 
B&better . 39.20 39.66 
Se are $6.15 35.11 
MO Reces San Beae 
Plaster Lath 
%x1%”, 4 
a. abnes 3.93 4.03 
ae 3.38 3.30 
Partition, Standard 
Lengths 
4 x4&6— 
B&better . 40.00 42.00 





West East 
Side Side 
Surfaced Finish, 
10-20’ 
B&better 
Inch thick- 
 eprenery 46.07 45.25 
ere? 48.17 45.55 
ae ettn arate al 47.90 45.38 
| eee 52.93 52.27 
ae 52.70 47.54 
| 70.69 65.02 
5&6/4 thick— 
4.6.8 .... 61.64 58.00 
5&10 .... 67.75 64.00 
Se gn bainmied 79.81 77.50 
Inch thick— 
ee ee 1.35 *%39.75 
| Peer 40.33 *39.91 
iis a nism acs 41.06 *39.96 
1x5&10 ... 44.00 *45.00 
asa cabien 62.10 *58.25 
No. 2 Shiplap and 
Boards, Std. Lgth. 
Shortleaf— 
ESS 19.82 19.42 
SEL .scces 2 6 
ESAS cnccsccmuees maee 
Longleaf— 
eee *21.00 
ee 22.00 





West East West East West East West East 
Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side 
nou Ceiling, Standard Ne. 1 Shiplap ane He. 2 Sheortiont 
engt oards, 10-20’ mension 
B&better— x4— 2x4 
Inch thick— Hevetter . 29.50 #28,79 1X8 c10°""° $5.60 37.61 |15'@ 14... 22.01 17.37 
. 3 1x5&10 ... 38.31 42.98 - 
De we € eee ry $3.09 a 2 «cae eees *27.75 1x12 51.24 53.55 Ae 23.32 19,41 
| er . é. Metien 8 8 8} } . ua am. ‘ “ 2x6 
© steeseees 44.75 42.82) pe . No. 2 Fencing & CM |*>°. “es . 
Heseiv vccsivoe toae [Reber - 2844 2020) NSismdara Leagene [2S 14. 1726 20 
anaes aiid ETS | 17.24 16.87|9.¢ °° °°” ' 
thick— a ae ee 12 & 14 .. 19.69 18.36 
en tir aereee ° +02 ° °  cthunewe 21. 29 
re teeees “s-23 eye Se weexen 37.13 37.52] Standard Lengths |, ,; 18.29 
SB ..00000-078.88 73.00 No. 1 Shortleat BEE oo +e 000s 12.45 11.54/12 & 14... 19.13 16.70 
Timbers, 20 & Under, Dimension 6 o- woes 15.60 15.80/16 ........ 19.66 18.73 
No. 1 2x4 on . ‘i 1x6 CM eee 15.35 15.04 2x12 
Longleaf— , 2 eh... OS oe No. 3 Shiplap and = /12 & 14 ....20.19 20.03 
a Hd — Standard [16 ........ 20.83 19.39 
x0-—— ee ° ‘. 
Shortleaf— 12 & 14 23.33 20.65lixg eneths 6.17 |Drop. Siding, Standard 
3x4 & 4x4. 23.54 23.28|16........ 4.35 22.38]1x19 /'* 1638 1600 Lengths, 1x6” 
4x6—8x8 . 23.11 19.75 ]oxs | ae 3.62 15. 
364x10 ose eee Lye 12 & 14 24.89 22.59] No. 3 ca Monga <oveoill 33.47 
344x12 >. 3217 30.00 A error 26.23 24.81 Random Length IO, BD sees 32.88 33.76 
5x12-12xi2 29.00 29.00 | 2x10 29.46 27.20 |2%4,Short- oo 1g gg [Now 116— 
vemeiee! ~~ - glial '| PORORRED 29.42 28.69 Short’? & Lonel’f— ‘9 lB&better . 39.12 38.25 
B&better, 16 ..ccceee 29.86 27.08 }ox6 ....... 13.94 13.36 |\° paces Sea 
especies 53.47 50.00] 2x12 | epi 13.87 13.62|Assorted patterns 
1x6&8 .... 54.24 52.45/12 & 14 31.34 30.94/2x10...... 15.50 14.75|B&better . 37.04 37.50 
1x5&10 ... 58.68 53.30/16 ........ 3.33 32.00/2x12...... 15.92 *14.25|No.1..... 37.55 34.61 














WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Nov. 
cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 8 
to 18 foot, f. o.b. mill, are: 


Seattle, Wash., 


Beveled Siding, %-inch 
Clear 0 Ace “_B” 
eee $25.00 $23.00 $20.00 
SS 29.00 25.00 22.00 
PONG sasncsvecesec 30.00 27.50 24.00 
Clear Bungalow Siding, %-inch 
DED .ctctecuetee seed keeoebeesewnent $47.00 
ae rr 52.00 
REP neces cnceekenedncenerenecocéaninas 62.00 
Finish, B&better, S82 or 4S, 8-18’ 
$28 or S4S 
or Rough 
Y eeeeeeseeeenneeasesenasiiannaowel $50.00 
DE <incdorctaeasadenedrcnntenneredanan 55.00 
DE uiedaraktoscedes bese sakrsoenacade 62.00 
setter reerenieneaveekeawes weeanee 72.00 
i CLcecinheenentenak en’ nud eabiendall 77.00 
DT 8406064.64660668000000060000ne00RR8 $2.00 
Dt <ceectpevisesntiessbevevabenvasad 92.00 
BEE $= 48464646040 04066 Ke eebeeennenees 97.00 
Ceiling or Flooring, B&better, 4-18’ 

BE” Gubceeseesucdernenedanteesekéndens 34.00 
DE stibacsceseonssbnievetanined beeenewa 36.00 
Discount on Mouldings 6-20’, Odd Lengths 

Series 8000— 
Bee WOOP GE, .ccccccvcccsceseescees 64% 
Be Oe Oe SO cbc cesecaceccasaves 59% 
Series 7000— 
De ED icksnbbovorsedseewaonen 60% 
BE OO Ge GUO civdceéccusescenceees 55% 
Clear Lattice, 5/16”, 4 to 16’ 
100 lin. ft. 
Bek” 8 agndesesesenedonesenseeesons er 
Ba” § «¢tecensenes ee ee seeetocececoe <n 
BEE e6n0eesdebovd hedienesenecaaeene soe ae 


27.—Prices for red 





Seattle, Wash., Nov. 


eee eee eeee 


eee eee ee eee eee eee 


Perfections: 
1-18” 5/2% 
2-18” 5/2% 
3-18” 5/2% 


eee ewer eeee 


27.—Below are listed 
average prices received for red cedar shingles 
sold direct to the trade: 


Prrrrrerr ry $3.70—3.75 


ee ee ee 


ee 


eens neeeeey $2.70—2.80 


re 


2.40—2.50 
1.55—1.65 


ee 


coecccecons $2.90—3.00 
1.85—1.90 
1.40—1.45 


1.70—1.80 
1.30—1.35 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills 
report the following prices realized f. o. b. 
flooring mill basis, during the week ended 


Nov. 28: 
First Second Third 
PE gccccaeaneens $70.07 $63.02 $47.19 





OAK FLOORING 


Following are current quotations on oak 
flooring in carlots, f.o.b. logical points of 
origin—Memphis and Johnson City, Tenn., 
and Alexandria, 


}9x2%4"” 38x1%7 %x2” %x1%” 


Clr. qtd. wht....$85.00 $70.00 $65.00 $50.00 

Clr ton. red.... 65.00 58.00 55.0 50.00 

Sel. qtd. wht.... 62.00 49.00 52.00 46.00 

Sel. qtd. red..... 55.00 49.00 47.00 46.00 

Clr. pln. wht.. 67.00 54.00 55.00 41.00 

Clr. pln, red.. 58.00 50.00 50.00 41.00 

Sel. pln. wht. 55.00 46.00 43.00 39.00 

Sel. pln. red.. 54.00 47.00 39.00 39.00 

No. 1 com. wht. 47.00 38.00 37.00 30.00 

No. 1 com. red.. 45.00 38.00 35.00 31.00 

No. 3 COM. .ccece 27.00 25.00 21.00 18.00 
%x2” %x1l\” x2” 

Clr. qtd. wht $70.00 $68.00 pee 

Clr. qtd. red..... 67.00 67.00 7 

Sel. qtd. wht. 60.00 55.00 ee ae 

Sel qtd. red..... 60.00 57.00 oor 

Clr. pln. wht. 62.00 60.00 $62.00 

Clr. pin. red 57.00 55.00 54.00 

Sel. pln. wht. 55.00 54.00 53.00 

Sel. pln. red..... 53.00 52.00 50.00 

No. 1 com. wht... 48.00 44.00 43.00 

No. 1 com. red... 46.00 44.00 40.00 

No. 32 com......-- 20.00 18.00 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above the following differ- 
entials figured on Johnson City origin: For 
}#-inch stock, $8; for %-inch, $4; for %- and 
fs-inch, $4.50. 


Chicago delivered prices may be obtained 


DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special Air Mail to AMEerican LuUMBERMAN] 

Seattle, Wash., Nov. 27.—Current quota- 
tions f. o. b. mill on Douglas Fir items in 
mixed cars for rail shipment direct to the 
trade appear below; and straight-car prices, 
aad on the items, are from $1 to $3 
ess: 

Vertical Grain Flooring 


Bé&btr. Cc D 
SRG ccovcnsic cocccees $42.00 $31.00 $18.00 
Flat Grain Flooring 
reer rs errr $26.50 $23.00 $16.50 
ee 28.50 26.00 20.50 
Ceiling 
Serre $24.00 $21.00 $16.00 
eee 26.00 23.00 16.00 
Drop Siding, 1x6 
DG. étveviedeneweene 28.00 $26.00 $20.00 
BED éateewsssneewees 29.00 27.00 20.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 

1x6 1x 1x10 1x12 

i) aaa $19.00 $20.00 $20.00 $22.00 
OS er 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
we S ca vannes 11.00 11.50 11.50 11.00 

No. 1 Common Dimension 
12 14 16 18 20 

2x 4 ....$20.50 $20.50 $22.00 $23.00 $22.50 
me © ices See 19.50 20.00 21.00 21.00 
BS cece Oe 20.00 20.50 22.00 21.00 
2x10 .... 21.00 21.50 22.00 24.00 24.00 
12. 0 23.00 23.00 24.00 24.00 


2x sae See 

2x4, 8, $20; 2x4, 10, $21. 

Random—No. 2, 2x4, $16; No. 3, $10.50. 

No. 1 Common Rough and/or Surfaced 
imbers 








by adding to the above the following differ- | 4x10 planks 20 foot and shorter and 
ontinla gured on Memphis. origin: Foe senib an 4 aoe apes Pk edb COeS Ee EOS Oe eR wS “ 
- ock, $6; for -inch, ; for - an ee re ee , 
eo 4 $3.50: ’ 12x12, 22 to 80 feet...... chpewe maaan 18.50 
EASTERN SPRUCE estes Stone 
au3 and gg ee is ae a a 30.00@ aye 
Followin are prices on standard mer- x6 and 7, 3x4 an ee 33.00@ 35. 
chantable ‘Spruce delivered at Boston rate 2x8 and 3x6 to 6x6............. 34.00@ 36.00 
points by rail from Provincial or Maine mills. EE, *2\n cagia ting WO kw akiee Ma eee ns 37.00@ 38.00 
Lower range prices apply at the smaller or ican Ma a aa a eh ans i acai aie 38.00 @ 40.00 
sub-standard mills. All prices cover lengths ee ee bs ewe a ween acs 37.00 
16 feet and under; over 16 feet, add $1 for Spruce Lath, 4 Foot 
each 2 feet or fraction: ’ Ve 
Da” satuciews eae 6 eaaled heme mae en 5.50@ 5.75 
Dimension Sizes Dab  tatesuseemeauadchasimiawe 5.75@ 6.00 
Se 8 amd 6 TER ccccceceosceene $32.00 @$33.00 
Ox 6 and 7, 324, 424 ..cccccccce 34.00@ 36.00 Spruce Clapboards 
BE BERS CEG noo ees ceeeesenses 35.00@ 37.00 Extra’s 6 inch x 4 feet......... $85.00 @ $90.00 
Bese tetar asad one se ates os tseeee 36.00 @ 33-09 «Clears 6 inch x 4 feet......... 80.00@ 85.00 
BEAD crea eneregigiccceceecccess 41.00@ 4300 aii teat 
Pe ee ee ere rae see ree nares ; lil IS a a a $29.00 @ $30.00 
=" > . Re rr eres 30.00@ 31.00 
Covering boards nches and up 
~ a 3 Ee a Gaeta rials eri see Aare 980.00 @ 683.00 Eastern White Cedar Shingles 
rere rrr rrr i 
rer 32.00@ 33.00 a — 
1x6 and 7 matched............. 33.00@ 35.00 quare 
TES FORE. BO TOOE. cc cccccvccves 38.00@ 39.00 EY 5c ood ablee me wawaa emer $3.85 $4.50 
1x8 rough, 16 Tedt...cccccsccsee 40.00@ 41.00 ie Oa cis nw deat areal aa wae 3.40 4.00 
Gn30 rouge, 16 fect.....cccccsee 43.00@ 44.00 rr err er er eT 3.00 3.50 
If beaded add fifty cents. Oo" rrr rs 2.80 3.25 
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Following are ranges of f. o. b. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
F.O.B. MILL PRICES OF SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


mill prices on rough, 


Magnolia Plain Sap Gum Plain Tupelo Plain White Oak waa Poplar 
FAS— Box Bds, 13-17— | FAS— FAS— _—_- ae 
i/4 47.00 oe 00 | 4/4 ..28.00@28.25 | 4/4 . 65. 00@70.75 | 4/4 . 57.00 

4.. 48.00 | Box bds. 10-12— 5/4 50 | 6/4 85.00 | 5/4. 61.50 
No, 1 & Sel $48 50 No. 2 — 8/4 ..85.00@98.50 | 6/4 . 67.50 
i/4 .- 27.50 | FAS— 4/4... 13.00 | No. 1 & Sel Selects— $0.50 
Log run— 4/4 ..29.75@36.50 4/4 ..29.00@35.50 | 4. = 5 
10/4. 41.00 | 3/4 -33:79@ 30.28 Pane White Oak | 5/4 ..36.76640.00 | Sane & Sel—, 
J lack G No. 1 & Sel— AS No. 2 Com—_ . 375 
rain B ack Gum | 4/4 ..24.75@27.50 | 4/4 -- 78.00 | 4/4 23.00 | 5/4 .- ts 

8/4 38.25 5/4 ..25.25@29.00 Plain Red Gum Plain Red Oak  * & Gite ® 
No. 1 & Sel— No. 2 Com— FAS— F AS— yr s ye 
4/4 ..21.00@22.00 -| 4/4 ..12.50@14.50 $/4 .. 75.00 4/4 ..50.00@51.00 6/4... 36.25 

- Gon @ 5/4 ..11.50@13.00 | No. 1 & Sel— 5/4 59.25 | 874 41.75 
a. p Gum ove -56.Su eee “ HOO 88.8 No. 1 & Sel i ee Ba 

7.25 ig ° 5/4 .. 4/4 ..26.00@29. 4/4 ..30.00@30.50 
: ; Bey + Sd. wormy 6/4 ..42.00@43.00 5/4. 31.50 os ° "99.75 @31.25 

4 ..41,00@43.2 4/4 .. aoe? | Ee 5 Coe wn | OS i 36.50 | 74°, 30.25 
s * . 4 ve No. 2 Com A . = 
9/4.. 54.00 Red N No. 2-A 
No 1& Sel— — Qrtd. Black Gum 5/4.. 21.00 an. 22.00 
4/4 ..27.00@30.75 | FAS— FAS— Mixed Oak 
peg 26.75 | 8/4.. 70.00 | 4/4 ..30.75@34.00 | No, 3-A— Qrtd. Red Oak 
6/4 ..30.00@30.50 No. 1 & Sel— No. 1 & Sel— 476 2. 15.00 | No. 1 & Sel— 

8/4 ..31.00@32.00 | 47/4. 33.00 | 4/4 ..21.75@26.00 | 5/4 14.00 | 4/4 .. 22.00 

















air dried snuthern hard woods, from reports of sales made during the week ended Nov. 








23: 
— Ash Qrtd. Tupelo Figured Red Gum 
AS— = FAS— FAS— 
a S*. 53.50 | 4/4... 34.25 | 4/4. 82.75 
No.1 &Sel— | 8/4... 33.25 | No. 1 & Sel— 
4/4 ..21.00@28.75 : : = 
No. 1 & Sel 4/4 40.2 
6/4.. 40.50 | 9/4 24.00 
8/4. 32.50 No 2 Com— ‘ ‘Beech 
No. 2 Co 8/4 25 No. 2 Com— 
4/4 ..16. 00@18. 15 : : 5/4... 12.50 
Cottonwood Log run— 
Soft Maple, FAS— 4/4... 21.00 
WHND 4/4... 32.75 
FAS— No. 1 & Sel— Sycamore 
8/4 ..37.50@39.75 4/4... 26.00 — 
No. 1 & Sel— 6/4... 24.00 ft» 37.25 
8/4 ..27.50@29.75 No. 2 Com— No. 1& Better— 
No, 2 Com— 4/4 ..20.00@20.25 | 4/4 24.50 
8/4 ..17.50@19.75 | 5/4.. 19.00 | No. 2 Com— 
‘ Willow 5/4.. 17.00 
Elm AS— Log run— 
No. 1 & Sel— 4/4 0.00 | 5/4 25.75 
4/4... 23.75 No. 1 & Sel— 
No. 2 Com— 4/4 .. 1.75 Hackberry 
4/4... 10.00 No. 2 Com— Log run— 
8/4 16.75 | 4/4 14.50 | 4/4.. 22.25 








ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, these 


f.o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 
weights, obtained by Arkansas Soft Pine 
mills during the week ended Nov. 28: 
Flooring 
Edge grain— 38-inch 4-inch 
I oie ko pal eee abe e ee $67.00 $65.00 
Sn Gk a See ibe hh wt 57.00 55.00 
BG UE wk ei ae ip ae wee Wow 34.00 33.50 
Flat grain— 
SE SS icie: vain bore ween Ee ee. 00 $39.00 
Tk - svsenevacusebsbeaneeaed 6.00 35.00 
ER, Seas Cee ae etC ee 36,00 26.00 
Ceiling & Partition 
B&Better No.1 
a Re eee $30.00 $28.00 
SS, CO ere 37.00 34.00 
Boston Partition, }§x4......... 33.00 31.00 
Drop Siding, 1x6 
No. 117 No. 116 
eS CTC OREO COT CER CCT $34.00 $38.00 
ae enters 2.00 36.00 
ee rrr 26.00 27.00 
Finish, Surfaced, B&better 
4 6 8 10 12 
4/4 .$48.00 $54. “00 $50.00 $51.00 $57. 00 $77.00 
5/4 63.00 70.00 66.00 66.00 72.00 86.00 
Casing & Base, B&better 
4 5 6 8 
eee $52.00 $58.00 $53.00 $54.00 
eee 52.00 58.00 53.00 54.00 
Moldings Discount 
Liste® ot OF aml ORME icc vc ccccccccswcses 40% 
ea ee ee a eee re 35% 
Boards and Shiplap 
1x6 1x8 1x10 1x12 
Boards, S4S, No. 1. ag 5 00 $36.00 $39.00 $53.00 


No. 2.. 20.00 21.00 21.50 27.00 
No. 3.. 17.00 17.50 17.50 17.50 


Steannionn, S4S, 16-Foot 
No. 1 No. 2 


or Shiplap, 


BSA crise scars Wo eg ow UAT ww I a $27.00 $23.00 
AR aE rere cy eres 24.00 20.00 
_t ee eae peer eee 26.00 22.00 
0 REN ep ers 28.00 23.00 
NE  Satncainlnis'b bik ak Sabicea ea aaa 32.00 24.00 
Lath, %x1%, 4-foot 
SD Rr errr re rere $4.00 
Me OE hci wuenos aces sede emewn anwar aan 3.4 





WESTERN PINES 


Following f. o. b. mill prices on actual 
Sales were reported to the Western Pine 
Association by members during the period 


Nov. 1 to Nov. 15, inclusive. Averages in- 
clude both direct and wholesale sales, and 
are based on specified items only. Quota- 
tions follow: 
Ponderosa Pine 
5/4x8 6/4&8 
Sttects, S2 or 4S— 1x & wdr & war. 
i era $49.00 $59.38 $55.37 
a: RR are 38.22 48.00 48.00 
SHop, S2S— No. 1 oO. 
ee er $32.07 $22.38 
DD - ashton a an wiatacknn beara ee 31.90 22.7 
Commons, S2 or 4S No. 2 oO. 
|). Oe eer $24.26 $17.95 
re Serer 28.34 17.24 
ae eT eg: Ree een $13.32 
Idaho White Pine 
5-6/4 8 


SELEcTs, S2 or 4S— 1x8 


Choice a $55.42 $78.25 
Quality (D) RL cao 


Commons S2 or 4S— 
ie Sestiog Stendasd 


$33.54 
43.26 


lx 8 
1x12 


er ee ey 








Sugar Pine 


1x8 
Setects, S2 or 4S— & wdr. 


B&btr  . ee $76.50 
Me eccacetetcuwn 69.49 
PEE occewadae ee 54.50 
SHOP, s2S— No. 1 
5/4 pea cemen nee $44.09 
6/4 pa axaee women 45.58 
Oe vscacawbwswen® 56.22 


Larch—Douglas Fir 


Dimension, No. 1, 2x4 ..... 
Dimension, No. 1, 2x6&8 .. 
Boards, No. 3, S2or4s 1x8.. 
Flooring, vert. gr., C&btr. 


5/4x8 6/4x8 
& war. & war. 
aire $81.00 
$65.78 76.48 
55.00 50.02 
No. 2 No. 3 
$26.00 $18.18 
26.64 21.00 
30.40 19.03 
Se hemaecapra ease ate $21.72 
pacuine aaa 21.27 
ideale drier tie 19.64 
2 Oe 35.22 





NORTHERN HARDWOOD 


Following are prevailing quotations f. o. b. 


Wausau, Wis., on northern hardwoods: 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Brown Ash— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
Oe ethowess 00 9.00 32.00 25.00 17.00 
ee \ecciewans 53.00 44.00 35.00 27.00 19.00 
OS ea 58.00 51.00 42.00 31.00 19.00 
Rega oe ates 63.00 56.00 45.00 33.00 20.00 
Basswood— 
ears 65.00 55.00 45.00 27.00 19.00 
eee 70.00 60.00 48.00 29.00 21.00 
nares Snare 73.00 63.00 48.00 29.00 21.00 
| eee 80.00 70.00 58.00 31.00 21.00 
Sere 95.00 85.00 68.00 44.00 .... 
ee 100.00 90.00 73.00 49.00 
Be tv cannion 58.00 50.00 35.00 23.00. 
Key stock, 4/4, No. 1 and better, ges: or on 
grade, FAS, $78: No. 1, $58; 5/4, 1 and 
better, $73; or on grades, FAS, $83; . 1, $63. 
No. 1 Sa * No. 3 
Hard Maple— FAS fel Com Com Com 
4/4 67.00 0 43.00 31.00 15.00 
5/4 ‘i 1 f ‘ : 
6/4 : , y . 
7/4 x \ t J 
8/4 " t . x 
9/4 ‘ t : i 5a 
ae 95.00 79.00 65.00 36.00... 
of Ses 115.00 99.00 78.00 41.00... 
CL) Ee 115.0 99.00 78.00 41.00... 
oo. ere 155.00 139.00 118.00 .... ae 
No.1Com No. 2 No. 3 
Soft Elm— FAS & Sel Com Com 
we. gevchews 43.00 33.00 23.00 17.00 
Se Wewewnes 45.00 35.00 24.00 19.00 
_ See? 46.00 36.00 24.00 19.00 
a 46.00 36.00 27.00 19.00 
De. cucwecks 53.00 43.00 29.00 ane 
> tS ee 58.00 48.00 34.00 ant 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Rock Elm— vee Sel Com Com Com 
See ' = 37.00 22.00 17.00 
Sree 83:00 . 42.00 24.00 19.00 
| See 68.00 47.00 24.00 19.00 
ay 73.00 62.00 29.00 22.00 
(a 83.00 Tae 81.00 ness 
TOPO ssacuens 93.00 $2.00 46.00 27.00 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Birch— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
Oe 65.00 54.00 45.00 30.00 19.00 
| ea 70.00 59.00 48.00 33.00 19.00 
eg rr 75.00 64.00 53.00 38.00 19.00 
| a 85.00 74.00 63.00 41.00 = - 
es 92.00 76.00 71.00 41.00 
SE ks ucnaey 97.00 81.00 76.00 46.00... 
BEES sasewecns 145.00 134.00 118.00 .... eis 
O° ees 57.00 46.00 35.00 26.00... 
ft eee 59.00 48.00 38.00 27.00... 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Soft Maple— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
5 Per 54.00 49.00 42.00 27.00 18.50 
See 59.00 49.00 45.00 28.00 19.00 
ee ee 69.00 54.00 50.00 33.00 19.00 
J eee 74.00 59.00 55.00 33.00 20.00 








WEST COAST LOGS 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 28.—Average prices of 
No. 3, 


logs are as follows: 


Fir: No. 1, $20-22; No. 
$10-11. 

Cedar: Shingle logs, $13-14; 
$20-21 


2, $15-16; 


20-21. 
Hemlock: No. 2@3, $9.00-9.50. 





lumber logs, 








(Continued from Page 68) 
year closes. Demand is 
particular area, but 
throughout the section. Some of the largest 
mills in the country, with general offices 
here, report the outlook as bright. Demand, 
in some lines, is greater than the output, 
and the situation as to supply will become 
more acute as logging operations become 
more difficult during the winter. Line yards 
and dealers admit that some of their buying 
has been to beat further price advances, and 
yards are going into the inventory period 
with the largest stock in years. 

SOUTHERN PIN 
reported by Kansas City mill representatives 
and wholesalers for last week was the heav- 
iest of the year. Prices continue strong and 
advances are general. Mills have a good 
backlog of orders which should keep them 
busy up to the first of the year. Mill stocks 
are badly broken, and it is difficult for buy- 
ers to obtain mixed cars. There is a short- 
age in Nos. 2 and 3 boards, which were 
moved up $1 during the week. 

WESTERN PINES—There was a general 
advance, ranging from $1 to $3 on shop and 
better, and also on No. 2 common during the 
week. Most of the concessions on Nos. 3 and 
4 commons were taken off which in reality 
meant that prices were hiked on all items. 
Stocks of D select and better are scarce. 
Shop has been bought heavily and this item 
is particularly strong. With the closing down 
of seasonal mills, stocks are likely to become 
even scarcer. 


not from any one 
appears scattered 





OAK FLOORING—The market remains 
steady, with recent advances holding. It is 
heard that further advances are in order 


because of the advance in rough lumber 
prices. Demand largely has been covered, but 
some business is coming out at the improved 
prices, with shipments balancing production 
despite the fact that this is normally a dull 
period. 

HARDWOODS—The heaviest hardwood 
buying since 1929 was reported last week, 
and was accompanied by further price ad- 
vances on practically every grade and species. 
The demand has uncovered serious shortages 
in a number of staple items. Demand from 
furniture, box and planing mills catering to 
the building trade has been a factor in sus- 
taining volume. 

SHINGLES—Prices have remained fairly 
stable for over a month, and demand is steady. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


According to a report of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Minneapolis, lumber sales at 
country yards established a new six-year 
peak during October, as did miscellaneous 
freight car loadings. 


NORTHERN PINE—Strikes in the West 
Coast region have boosted sales somewhat 
in this territory. With the inventory season 
on, retailers are placing few orders, although 
some future delivery business has been 
transacted. Stocks at the mills, in some 
cases, are not in good assortment, some 
items being in short supply. The chief de- 
mand at present is from industrial interests. 
Low grade boards are in best demand, and 
these are going to the box and crating man- 
ufacturers. Dimension material and low 
grade boards are in very short supply. The 
larger mills have ceased operations. 


NORTHERN WHITE CEDAR—Demand for 


labor in the north woods is far 





in excess 


72 


of the supply. With a continuation of fairly 
warm fall weather, the demand for posts is 
continuing in satisfactory volume in some 
parts of this area, while, in others, dealers 
report a considerable falling off. Rural elec- 
trification projects are taking a fair volume 
of poles, and will be in the market for more 
in the future, 

MILLWORK—Mills in the Twin City area 
are still active, despite the fact that this 
usually is the beginning of the “off season” 
for building. Small residential building still 
continues, particularly in the suburbs of both 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, although there has 
been a falling off in volume during the very 
recent past. Prices remain unchanged, with 
advances predicted before the first of the 


_ Cincinnati, Ohio 


HARDWOOD dealers continue bullish on 
prospects for good sales of Appalachian spe- 
cies. Customers who formerly were buying 
by the truckload now are taking straight 
carloads, and in certain instances where they 
fear scarcity are buying from two to five 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


carloads. at a time. The furniture factories 
are especially eager for Appalachian white 
oak and southern red and sap gum. Cus- 
tomers seem to fear a sellers’ market in the 
red gum FAS and No. 1 common and select, 
and there are many complaints on the score 
of running up prices $3@5 per thousand in 
the past week. Dealers report more orders 
for oak railroad cross and switch ties. For 
wagon planks of sound wormy oak a healthy 
demand has come from the United Kingdom. 
Ash and poplar are in demand for repairs 
to railroad passenger cars where air-condi- 
tioning is being installed. Birch, maple and 
basswood are being taken for the furniture 
factories in round lots. 

SOFTWOODS—Prices of southern pine are 
firm to strong, on heavy demand from sec- 
tions which have hitherto bought fir and 
other Pacific Coast woods. Railroads are buy- 
ing heavily of southern pine and cypress 
bridge and freight car repair material. Mill- 
work and sash and door factory orders are 
reported large. Both red and yellow cypress 
are scarce, with mills unable to quote on full 
assortments. 





a ee ee 
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OBITUARY RECORD 





COL. WILLIAM D. SWART, 80, president 
of the American Box & Lumber Co. and a 
prominent figure in the banking and indus- 
trial life of Nashua, N. H., died in that city, 
Nov. 28. In 1890, Mr. Swart joined the late 
Col. Charles A. Roby in forming the wooden 
box business of Roby & Swart. Its plant 
adjoined that of the American Box & Lumber 
Co., and the two enterprises were consoli- 
dated in 1902 under the latter title, with Mr. 
Swart as president. He had filled many im- 
portant business and civic offices, and in 1911 
was president of the State senate. Mr.Swart 
organized and was treasurer for thirty years 
of the Nashua Building Co., which erected 
many of the better buildings in that city. 
Surviving are his widow, a daughter, and 
one son, 


FRANK E. McGINNIS, 52, prominent lum- 
berman of the Midwest, died Nov. 9 at 
Springfield, Mo. As a youth, he began work- 
ing in a Springfield planing mill. He rose 
rapidly, and soon went to the _ former 
Landers-Davis Lumber Co. as head sales- 
man. When that firm became the Queen City 
Lumber Co., he transferred to J. D. Landers 
Lumber & Cement Co., and in 1916 joined 
the Williams Lumber Co. Mr. McGinnis be- 
came a_ stockholder and was_ secretary- 
treasurer of the concern when he was re- 
tired. He gave freely to welfare causes. His 
widow, a son and a daughter survive. 


WILLIAM BONIFAS, 71, head of the lum- 
ber company bearing his name at Escanaba, 
Mich., died Nov. 24. He came to America 
when 20 from Luxumburg, and joined his 
three brothers in logging operations. Mr. 
Bonifas had acted as the agent for the 
General Motors Corp. and the Fisher Body 
Corp. in purchasing large tracts of timber- 
lands in the western part of the Upper Penin- 
sula of Michigan. He aided in the plans of 
Notre Dame University to establish a fores- 
try school in northern Wisconsin. His widow, 
a brother and three sisters survive. 


PAUL H. RANDALL, 69, president of Ran- 
dall Brothers (Inc.), lumber retailers and 
manufacturers of sash, doors and blinds at 
Atlanta, Ga., died Nov. 23. In 1885, W. L., 
H. G., and Paul H. Randall established their 
firm, and the latter was in an executive posi- 
tion until his death. Mr. Randall’s business 
interests were many in Arttlanta. He was a 
thirty-second degree Scottish Rite Mason and 
a Shriner. He leaves his widow, one daugh- 
ter and a sister. 


JOHN R. CORF, 46. lumber 

Norwalk, Ohio, died Nov. 8 in a Cincinnati 
hospital from injuries received when struck 
by an automobile. Mr. Corf was seeking 
help to get his machine from a ditch, after 
it had been side-swiped by a bus, when he 
was hit by another car. Among the com- 
panies that he represented was the Hard- 
wood Products Co. of Cleveland, Ohio. Sur- 
viving are his widow, a son, and a sister. 


salesman of 


JOHN E. FOWLER, 57, 
the A. J. West Lumber 
for about twenty-five years, died in Aber- 
deen, Nov. 17, from injuries suffered the day 
before when he was struck by an automobile. 
He was active in civic and fraternal circles, 
and was grand master of the Grand Lodge of 
the Masons for Washington and Alaska in 
1928-1929. His widow, a son and two daugh- 
ters survive. 

GEORGE W. TAYLOR, 73, well known 
logger and lumberman of southwest Wash- 
ington, died at his home in Castle Rock, 


office manager for 
Co., Aberdeen, Wash., 


Wash., Nov. 17. He lived in Cowlitz County 
sixty-six years, and played a conspicuous role 
in the district’s development. He was mayor 
of Castle Rock four years, and held other 
civic offices. His widow and three children 
survive, 


FREDERICK A. SCHULZ, 62, salesman for 
twenty-eight years for the Rock Island (IIll.) 
Sash & Door Works, died Nov. 28, at his home 
in Columbus, Ohio. Mr. Schulz formerly was 
president of the Union Association of Lum- 
ber, Sash & Door Salesmen. He was a thirty- 
sécond degree Mason, and a member of the 
Sottish Rite and Shrine. Surviving are his 
widow, a son, four daughters, a brother and 
five sisters, 


CHARLES M. KELLOGG, 53, official of the 
Kellogg Lumber Co. (Inc.), Monroe, La., died 
Nov. 20 at Hot Springs, Ark., which he vis- 
ited annually. He owned extensive lumber 
interests in the South, and furniture com- 
panies in California. Mr. Kellogg lived in 
Pasadena. Besides his widow, he leaves a 
son, one daughter and four brothers. 


AARON PITT BLISS, 76, ownér of lumber 
plants in Arkansas, Florida and Michigan 
and having Washington timber interests, 
died Nov. 19. Previous to his retirement in 
1923, Mr. Bliss was president of a bank in 
Saginaw, Mich. At that time he and his 
family moved to California, maintaining a 
ranch home near Riverside. His widow, two 
sons and a daughter survive. 


FREDERICK BLUMENSTEIN, 71, commis- 
sion lumber and shingle dealer in Buffalo, 
N. Y., for many years, died suddenly in his 
automobile Nov. 18 When younger, he 
worked for the Buffalo Hardwood Lumber 
Co., and Smith, Fassett & Co. Surviving are 
his widow and three sons. 


MRS. JANE ROBINSON WEST, 87, widow 
of A. . West, who was the first Grays 
Harbor (Wash.) sawmill operator and pro- 
prietor of the A. J. West Lumber Co., Aber- 
deen, died Nov. 26. She was widely known 
as a philanthropist. Two sons and four 
daughters survive. 


T. J. LILLEY, 70, for the last twenty years 
prominent in the lumber industry of east 
Texas through his connection with the Kirby 
Lumber Co., Houston, died Nov. 20 in a hos- 
pital at Livingston. He had lived in Cleve- 
land, Tex., the last forty years. He is sur- 
vived by four daughters and five sons. 


WILLIAM CAMPBELL KENNY, 71, presi- 
dent of the Standard Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Co., Saginaw, Mich., and formerly vice 
president William Polson & Co. (Inc.), Sagi- 
naw, died Nov. 20. He was with the Polson 
concern for twenty-five years. Surviving 
are his widow, a daughter and a son. 


E. C. STERNE, vice president of the Lit- 
tleton (Colo.) Lumber Co. until 1930, when 
he moved to Seattle for his health, died re- 
cently in the latter city. He was a brother 
s / C. Sterne, member of the Denver school 
oara. 


WILLIAM YOUNG, 80, former manager of 
the Allen Lumber Co., Weyauwega, Wis., died 
Nov. 18. A daughter and a sister survive. 
Mrs. Young died Nov. 1. 


CHARLES L. SHELTON, 84, president of a 
wholesale and commission lumber firm at 
Columbus, Ohio, that for fifty years has borne 
his name, died Nov. 18 at his home. His 
widow and a daughter are left, 
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Wagons 

continue to do = #223" 
the job cheaper 

and better for 

the practical log- 


ger. 





For snaking and 

bunching use 

our Self-Loading 
Skidders. 





LINDSEY WAGON CO. 
LAUREL, MISS, 


Sole Manufacturers 


SM 


The Ready Reference 
Inventory Book 


{ “Shows up” scattered piles. 
vents Over-Buying. 

{@ Assembles different classes of 
lumber on correct page. Saves 
Valuable Time. 

9 Each page has large index. 
to handle in cold weather. 

7 Plenty of space to list all 
carried in stock, 


POSTPAID PRICES 

1 Copy Ready 

ventory Book 

4 Copies Ready Reference In- 
ventory Book 


10 Copies Ready Reference In- 
ventory Book 1 


Pre- 


Easy 


**ems 


Reference ~~, 


For Sale By 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 So. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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